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FOREWORD 


Teaching Literature is a statement of the program embodied in the 
Literature and Life Series and a body of suggestions as to how the program 
may be more fully realized. 

The editors of Literature and Life from the beginning planned that these 
books should not merely be a convenient and economical source of ma- 
terial, but should make possible an entirely new presentation of literature 
in the high school. They hoped that the wealth of material would enable 
teachers to substitute a more extensive type of study for the over-intensive 
analysis of a few selections which so often prejudiced students against 
literature. By grouping this material into a carefully organized course, 
the editors planned to give new values to the work in literature in the 
school, and in addition they aimed to help students to a more vital sense 
of the relationship of literature to life. 

Their hopes have in a large measure been realized. Users of the series 
the country over have testified to the new spirit that has entered into 
their work. The present volume reflects the testimony and constructive 
suggestions of these teachers, as well as the views of the editors. It is 
hoped that teachers will regard themselves in the light of partners in the 
making of this volume and as such add other suggestions, which will 
make future editions even more helpful. 

Teaching Literature, it is hoped, will provoke a new enthusiasm on the 
part of English teachers in their work. The variety, vision, and suggestive- 
ness of the volume must commend it everywhere. The volume is offered 
more especially, however, as a tribute to the thousands who, by their 
intelligent use of the Literature and Life Series, have made it the means 
to a new and better teaching of literature in the high school. 
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INTRODUCTION 
BUILDING A COURSE IN LITERATURE 


The study of literature in the sec- 
ondary school is based on selections 
chosen because of their human interest, 
their appropriateness to the needs and 
abilities of the pupil, and their per- 
manent value. On the skill with 
_ which this selection is made everything 
depends. Since it is a process of selec- 
tion, acquaintance with the great body 
of English and American literature is 
necessary. But such acquaintance, 
however broad, is not sufficient; the 
selection is determined from the stand- 
point of the pupil, not from the stand- 
point of literary history and criticism. 


SEPARATE CLASSICS 


The course based on a series of sep- 
arate classics offers the advantages of 
flexibility and adaptation to special 
conditions. Until recently it was the 
usual method. In well-organized sys- 
tems, where experienced teachers have 
determined the course, some excellent 
plans have been developed. A very 
large proportion of such courses of 
study, however, are ineffective because 
they are based on some mechanical 
plan or on no plan at all. Selections 
are made from some heterogeneous 
list; proportion and balance are not 
observed; over-annotated texts have 
buried the masterpiece under a moun- 
tain of biography, literary criticism, 
and minute notes. 

There are even more serious objec- 
tions than these to the course of 
study based upon separate classics. 

1. No matter how well-made such a 
course may be, the student is not aware 
of its plan. To him, there is just one 
small English book after another. One 


is poetry and another prose, one is 
interesting and another dull, one has 
more notes to be memorized than 
another. He is not studying literature, 
but “‘classics.” 

2. At the end of the year, or of the 
four years, the student’s recollections 
of such a course are similar to our 
recollections of a year’s subscription to 
a popular magazine. A few things, 
perhaps, stand out. Some hard things 
we tried to read, perhaps read through, 
and then forgot. Let any teacher ask 
himself what is his recollection of the 
contents of the Atlantic or the Century 
after four years or even after one year. 
The magazine aims chiefly at tempo- 
rary interest. When the new issue 
comes, the old is forgotten. To carry 
the Atlantic on the train was formerly 
supposed to be a badge of culture. So, 
too, the English masterpiece course is 
supposed to impart vague things like 
culture, love of good books, apprecia- 
tion of the Bard of Avon and other 
bards. But if it is heterogeneous, suc- 
cessive rather than organic, a drama 
here and a novel there, with an essay 
or two to be imitated in composition 
work and some lyrics to be recited, it 
is not a knowledge that has been built 
into the pupil’s consciousness to re- 
main with him as long as he lives, but 
a succession of monthly magazines, less 
attractive than real magazines, but no 
more lasting. 

Of the truth of these statements any 
teacher who has talked with college 
freshmen about their high-school classics 
can bear witness. 

3. The effect on the teacher is 
equally negative. English, especially 
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that branch of it which deals with 
literature, is especially hard to teach 
because the method is not imposed by 
the content, as in the case of language 
study, science, history, and mathe- 
matics. Let us take history, for ex- 
ample, because it is nearer to literature 
than more exact subjects, like the 
languages and mathematics. 

The basis of history is chronological. 
It is self-contained; that is, the text- 
book is the basis, and the pupil is to 
learn facts, reason about them perhaps, 
in good schools also to test the state- 
ments in the book by some contact 
with state papers and other docu- 
ments. History has a part, also, in 
the study of literature, but the history 
of literature is very different from civil 
or political history. Here the dates, 
biographies of authors, evaluations of 
poetry and prose are all subordinate to 
the literature, which alone gives these 
external facts excuse for being. Liter- 
ary history, if it has any value what- 
ever, is not something apart or self- 
contained; it is developed for the pu pil 
from the examples. To bring about 
this development, or the development 
of any other aspect of literature as a 
branch of knowledge, requires a method 
of organization that is apparent to 
both pupil and teacher. A. skilled 
teacher can get results from the separate 
masterpiece course; he can work more 
surely with a plan that gives definite 
guidance to the pupil as well as to 
himself, for by this means he secures 
the codperation of the pupil. Without 
such a chart the unskilled teacher is 
doomed to ineffectiveness if not down- 
right failure. 

4. There are mechanical objections 
to the separate classic plan. Books 
must be ordered well in advance, and 
a multiplication of small orders is 
inevitable. Not enough reading is 
provided, by this means, for the abler 
students. Since the texts for the entire 
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year are not at hand, and since indi- 
vidual classics are commonly over- 
edited, there is danger of dwelling too 
long on a single classic, or of studying 
the life out of it. Many a boy or girl 
comes to Ivanhoe with a healthy in- 
terest in Scott’s wizardry and a con- 
siderable acquaintance with his ro- 
mances, only to see fascination give 
way to loathing under the grind of 
daily vivisection, where the reader 
should race through a glorious story 
with a zest not to be appeased until 
the last page has been reached. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


Collections of shorter pieces of liter- 
ature have long been known in college 
work. Such collections commonly con- 
sist of examples of some literary type, 
such as letters, or are chronologically 
arranged extracts to illustrate the de- 
velopment of English literary history. 
They are used chiefly to illustrate lec- 
tures. In the secondary school, lec- 
tures have no place, and the systematic 
textbook of literary history is a poor 
substitute. There are also serious ob- 
jections to both type and chronological 
study. Types, such as drama, epic, 
lyric, essay, short story, and the like, 
should be subordinate, not principal, 
aims of the study of literature. Chrono- 
logical study, likewise, must be used 
with caution in the secondary school. 
Selections from English poetry, for 
example, adequate to represent the 
development from Beowulf to Mere- 
dith, include many things too difficult 
or uninteresting for elementary stu- 
dents. History of English Drama, His- 
tory of Fiction, like the History of 
Lyric or of Epic Poetry, are appro- 
priate to advanced college courses, not 
to the high school. The anthology, 
therefore, which seeks to supply illus- 
trative material to accompany a text- 
book of literary history or a course of 
lectures, does not form a proper basis 
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for the high-school course. The first 
distemper of learning, Bacon said, is 
that men study words and not matter. 
Study of what some critic has said 
about romanticism, of Shakespeare, 
or the epic, is not study of literature, 
but of words about literature. It may 
accompany the study of literature, or 
follow it; but even in such a case care 
must be taken not to permit memor- 
ized judgments, soon got and soon dis- 
missed, to become a substitute for 
first-hand experience. 


Is THere a Better Way? 


What, then, shall we do? We do not 
wish to spend a term, or a year, on lyric 
poetry. Lyrics are songs. To spend ex- 
cessive time on them is like going to a 
concert or a recital every day for a 
year. We do not desire our students to 
memorize biographical facts, critical 
judgments, dates of poems or novels 
or plays, except as these come in natur- 
ally and quite subordinate to more im- 
portant matters. Neither do we wish 
to make the course one of mere enter- 
tainment, a sort of dessert in the cur- 
riculum after the more serious work 
of science and mathematics. Can we 
gain the creative power of literature, 
not idle songs for empty days? 

If we make a mere anthology, a col- 
lection of ali sorts of things, we have 
only a glorified magazine in which 
story, essay, and poem are pleasantly 
mingled for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, or a quite arbitrary selection to 
illustrate literary history, or a collec- 
tion of types. We may make an an- 
thology of patriotic or political verse 
and prose, or another one dealing with 
industry, social relations, and geog- 
raphy, but these are source-books for 
other studies, not for literature. Is 
there any way by which the manifest 
advantage of including a year’s work 
in literature within the covers of a 


single book may be utilized without 
sacrificing the true ends of the study 
of literature in the secondary school? 
Such a method would put an end to 
the present chaos in which Hamlet is 
studied in the first year in some high 
schools and in the last year in other 
schools, or in which American litera- 
ture as a subject for systematic study 
is kicked about from the grades to the 
graduate school with no adequate rea- 
sons for its position. Such a method 
would not confuse literary types or 
literary criticism or literary history 
with literature. It would do away with 
the procession of blue books or red 
books or books in paper covers by 
which the freshman tries too frequent- 
ly to identify his recollections of his 
high-schoolcourse. And finally, it would 
give to the study of literature a method 
of its own, a method as definite as that 
of science or mathematics or history, 
growing out of the nature of the sub- 
ject, applied to the unfolding imagina- 
tive and emotional experience of the 
child, and guiding pupils and teachers 
not too rigorously to prevent adapta- 
tion to special places and conditions 
but avoiding vague journeyings through 
worlds not realized. 


INTEGRATION OF THE COURSE 


Such a course may be established, if 
the following organizing principles are 
kept in mind: 

1. Selections to be included in a 
book designed for a year’s study must 
be substantial, varied, and chosen for 
their human interest rather than as il- 
lustrations of a period, of a type, or of 
the chronological development of liter- 
ary history. 

2. These selections must be grouped 
according to some broadly based classi- 
fication, to give firmness to the series, 
as rods reénforce concrete. Such a 
classification should be organic, not 
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mechanical. Groups of lyrics, or nature 
poems, or patriotic selections, will not 
give the organic structure that should 
dominate the organization of the high- 
school course. 

3. The progress through the year, 
and through the four years of the high- 
school course, should be cumulative. 
Here again organic structure is needful, 
proceeding from a plan that takes into 
account the entire course, not a term 
or even a year. 

4. Guidance toward the understand- 
ing of the plan should be afforded 
through introductions to the books and 
major units of the books as well as to 
the selections. Further aid should be 
given through questions to guide the 
pupil’s preparation of his assignments. 
The editorial apparatus, in other 
words, should not be confined to the 
annotation and explanation of the par- 
ticular masterpiece; it should take into 
account the relations of the units com- 
posing the course to each other and to 
the entire course. 

5. Provision should be made for dif- 
fering abilities of pupils in reading. 
Abundance of material, more than can 
be used for class discussion in the year, 
is one way. Carefully prepared reading 
lists, in which the supplementary work 
is brought into relation with the main 
plan of the book, is another. Longer 
units, such as novels, may be presented 
in part, with a guide to complete study, 
and used as the basis for supplemen- 
tary work. By such means the teacher 
is enabled to select assignments suit- 
able to the higher ranks of pupils in 
the class, and also to select assignments 
for the lower rank. 

6. Closely related to this is the im- 
portance of allowing full freedom to 
the teacher. This a narrowly restricted 
course cannot attain. The book should 
therefore be so arranged as to permit 
a teacher to make his own choice of 
that which is to be specially stressed 


and of that which is to be passed over 
lightly. Again, variety may be secured 
in successive years with the use of the 
same book by varying the emphasis. 
With all these variations and selec- 
tions, allowing complete freedom to the 
teacher, the fundamental principles of 
organization may nevertheless be pre- 
served. 

7. Literature, in such a course, is 
not to be regarded as an end in itself, 
a body of facts to be memorized, but as 
an instrument through which the pupil 
may be initiated into the spiritual heri- 
tage stored up for him in books. The 
pupil, not the subject-matter, is the 
chief consideration. 

The subject of study is the great 
Book of Literature itself. The selec- 
tions themselves are chapters or para- 
graphs or songs in this greater volume, 
the product of the human spirit in all 
the ages. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SERIES 


The four volumes constituting the 
series called Literature and Life are or- 
ganized as follows: 

1. From the great Book of Litera- 
ture, to which gifted men and women, 
writing in the English tongue, have con- 
tributed in England and America for 
twelve centuries, selections have been 
made in such a way as to initiate the 
pupil into the most richly formative 
of all educational influences. The basis 
of selection has been the body of ma- 
terial for many years tried and found 
valuable by secondary-school teachers. 
But this material has been arranged 
in unique fashion, with editorial equip- 
ment designed to insure progressive 
and cumulative mastery. 

2. The plan is not philological, pre- 
senting literature, criticism, and_his- 
tory by specialists for those who are 
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to become specialists. It avoids the 
equally false assumption that the pur- 
pose of the literature course is to 
supply aesthetic enjoyment or occupa- 
tion for idle hours. Literature is con- 
ceived as a form of knowledge, capable 
of supplying a discipline akin to that 
formerly supplied by the ancient clas- 
sics. Appreciation of the “beauties of 
literature” comes best to those who 
have learned to read and to think. In 
rejecting all cant and insincerity cer- 
tain to result from expecting young 
students to produce literary criticism, 
or to profess love for classics when 
they normally prefer the popular mag- 
azine, the course follows the lines of 
progress already attained in the study 
and practice of English composition, 
which is concrete, not abstract; is based 
on direct observation; and avoids all 
pretense and humbug. Only thus can 
literature be made a fit educational 
instrument for young people who are 
not to be poets or critics or philologists, 
but a part of the great average life of 
the world. 

3. In working out this plan no es- 
sential distinction has been made be- 
tween American literature and British, 
or between contemporary literature 
and the older pieces commonly called 
*classics.’” When it is worthy because 
of its truth and beauty, contemporary 
literature represents the same impulse 
that produced Shakespeare’s dramas 
and Milton’s epic. We do not outgrow 
literature as we outgrow the scientific 
knowledge of past generations. Simi- 
larly, the place in which a masterpiece 
was written, whether America or Eng- 
land, a province or a city, is of less 
account than the meaning and beauty 
expressed by the masterpiece. A com- 
plete course would include the master- 
pieces of Greece and Rome, of Italy 
and France and Germany and Spain 
and Russia. Language difficulties pre- 
vent, in the high school at least, the 


full application of this principle. But 
literature in the English tongue, wher- 
ever and whenever written, is drawn on 
freely. 

4. In the use of this material certain 
methods have been introduced which 
would be impossible in a course con- 
sisting of separate classics, or in an 
anthology arranged according to types 
or literary history. 

(a) Progressive development of the 
power to read. This is the fundamental 
business of the high-school course. 
Nine-tenths of the difficulties of col- 
lege students are due to the fact that 
they do not know how to read. In this 
series constant attention is given to 
building up good reading habits. It is 
fundamentally an intellectual process. 
Boys and girls of high-school age ought 
not to be expected to tear a passion 
to tatters, or to indulge in the expres- 
sion of emotion which they do not feel, 
or which they cannot be expected to 
reveal if they do feel it; they can be 
expected to find out what is said in 
a prose paragraph or a poem. The 
method must be objective and concrete. 

(b) Progressive development of the 
power of criticism, that is, of reasoned, 
independent judgment. The pupil is 
not permitted to memorize critical 
judgments written by others who were 
not writing for him but for intellectu- 
ally mature persons. He is encouraged 
step by step to make up his mind for 
himself. His intelligence is left free. 
But he cannot very well escape the 
necessity of thinking. 

(c) While always kept subordinate 
to these greater ends, literary history 
and criticism are not neglected. By 
progressive development, accompa- 
nied by frequent reviews (again possible 
only in a carefully planned course, not 
separate classics) a sound knowledge 
of English and American literary his- 
tory is built up. Pupils who use these 
four books will be found to possess at 
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graduation a much more extensive and 
usable knowledge than can be gained 
through separate textbooks of history. 
As to criticism, the series supplies, 
first, the study of literary types, sub- 
ordinated to the main purpose but so 
arranged as to insure mastery of all 
that the pupil needs to know; second, 
a knowledge of technical and critical 
terms, again brought in systematically 
as the course progresses; third, through 
the introductions, a proper training in 
the elements of literary criticism. 

(d) Abundant provision has been 
made for fast-slow sections, for assign- 
ment according to reading ability of 
pupils, and for variation of emphasis 
and freedom of choice on the part of 
the teacher, without disturbing the 
organization of the system as a whole. 


THE ORGANIZATION: Book ONE 


Action, simple character analysis, 
and avoidance of abstract or subjective 
themes give the clue to proper selec- 
tion of material for the first book. 

The earliest literature dealt with 
story, simple accounts of heroic deeds 
or adventures told in prose or ballad. 
After an introductory section designed 
to appeal to the age-old appetite for 
story, the pupil is introduced to ancient 
epic or hero-story and to the ballads, 
which were the short stories of former 
ages. 

From these readings, the pupil passes 
to others in which rather simple ideas 
of human relationship are set forth, 
and, finally, to selections introducing, 
in elementary fashion, ideas of the re- 
lationship between man and nature. 

In all this, as is pointed out in the 
Introduction to the book, reading is 
regarded as a form of adventure, 
through which enlarged experience may 
be gained. 

This structure of Book One is brought 
out in various ways: 


1. By the four main divisions of the 
book: The World of Adventure; Leg- 
end and History;Man and His Fellows; 
and The World in Which We Live. This 
succession of topics corresponds closely 
(a) to the historical development of 
racial ideals and emotions shown in 
primitive literature; (6) to the charac- 
ter and interests of the average pupil 
in the first vear of the high school. 

2. By the fact that a foundation is 
laid for the fundamental idea of the 
series, which is based on Emerson’s 
famous definition of education as a 
process through which the individual 
mind is influenced .by the mind of the 
past, by the world of action (or human 
relations), and by nature. Legend and 
ballad and history are contributions of 
literature to our understanding of the 
past; the human relations, man’s asso- 
ciation with his fellows in the develop- 
ment of an organized society, come out 
in such poems as The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
and selections showing some of the 
ideals of democracy. Finally, the work 
of nature is seen to appeal in various 
ways to human intelligence. There are 
the interpretations of the poets, here 
given in simple form but belonging to 
the same general categories as the 
deeper interpretations of philosophic 
poets ike Wordsworth and Emerson. 
There are illustrations of the way in 
which nature is interpreted by scien- 
tific investigators, representative of 
the intellectual movement which, be- 
ginning with Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, 
and Newton, has developed into that 
knowledge of and control over nature 
on which modern civilization rests. 
And, finally, the service of nature to 
man is suggested in the selections at 
the end of the book. 

3. By the fact that the General In- 
troduction of the book, the special 
introductions to each part, and the 
questions and topics for the pupil, all 
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provide the proper apparatus for the 
understanding of these principles of 
organization. Thus, the General In- 
troduction sets the pupil to thinking 
about some of the forms through which 
civilization has developed (the idea of 
progress) from early times to the pres- 
ent; the development of human insti- 
tutions; and the conquest of nature. 
All these raise the question as to the 
tests of civilization. Literature is seen 
to be one expression of the meaning of 
life. Without any preaching or forced 
moralizing, the foundations of a true 
patriotism are laid. The course is de- 
signed for the training of the future 
rulers of our country, which Plato held 
to be the chief end of education. 

4. By the fact that though interest 
in the development of civilization is 
thus aroused naturally and effectively, 
proper emphasis is given to the truth 
that these impulses and ideas are per- 
manent; they exist today; they repre- 
sent fundamental instincts that do not 
die out. All past civilization is in the 
blood of the present. Translated into 
terms of literature this means that bal- 
lad and romance, for example, are not 
ancient only, but also modern. Along 
with primitive ballads we find ballads 
of recent date. Thus contemporary 
literature is treated not as something 
apart, less authoritative though more 
interesting than the classics; rather a 
common bond of interest is pointed 
out. Tom Sawyer’s exploit in the mat- 
ter of getting a distasteful task done 
is akin to some of the strategy of the 
crafty Ulysses. It is not necessary for 
the pupil of today to read Chapman’s 
translation of Homer in order to ap- 
preciate the thrill of intellectual dis- 
covery that Keats immortalized in his 
sonnet. It is necessary for him to pass 
through some such experience, how- 
ever. 

Conversely, there is no truth in 
the idea that only the up to date is in- 


teresting. We do not read Homer be- 
cause he is a classic, or Shakespeare, 
but because we have an excellent chance 
of coming on matter of most compel- 
ling interest. This secret the Elizabe- 
thans learned, and it is at the basis of 
the great flowering of the imagination 
and of the power of expression in that 
age. They reached out for what they 
could appropriate to their own intel- 
lectual uses, whether in a contempo- 
rary jest book, an account of recent 
travel, or a story as old as Troy. Where 
did Shakespeare get his plots? Did he 
differentiate between classic and con- 
temporary in the use of them? Did he 
not rather interpret all of them, an- 
cient, medieval, and modern, in terms 
of his own life? 

Just that is what Literature and Life 
will help pupil and teacher to do. 


THE ORGANIZATION: Book Two 


In Book Two, as in Book One, ab- 
stract and ethical ideas are kept subor- 
dinate to the necessity for gaining 
interest through objective and concrete 
story material. But this material dif- 
fers from that of the first book in that 
it represents somewhat more complex 
ideas of literary art. Thus verse-story 
represented in the first book by epic, 
ballad, and the long metrical romances 
of Scott, here passes into modern nar- 
rative poetry, picturesque in style, 
poetic in diction, and making greater 
demands upon the imaginative powers 
of the reader. 

Moreover, the Introductions in Book 
One to the types of literature (ballad, 
epic, etc.) are here carried farther. Met- 
rical romance goes back into medieval 
times; a little chapter of literary his- 
tory is once more inserted, correspond- 
ing to similar chapters in Book One, 
to become a part of that comprehen- 
sive study continued through the four 
years. Another case in point is the 
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Introduction to As You Like It, the 
Shakespearean play chosen for study 
in the second year. Here the stress is 
on comedy rather than on history, es- 
pecially on Shakespearean comedy, 
and on the Elizabethan stage. A great 
advantage of the course in Shakespeare 
given in these four books is that in 
each year a different point of approach 
is chosen. Opportunity is thus given 
for building up, step by step, a knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare and of his art that 
is very different from the mere repeti- 
tion of practically the same fact mate- 
rial which is characteristic of the course 
in which separately edited plays are 
used each year. 

Another illustration of the way in 
which the various units are built into 
the course is afforded by the treatment 
of Silas Marner, the chief unit in the 
prose story group, corresponding to 
Treasure Island in Book One. None of 
the advantages of the separate classic 
method is sacrificed in the presenta- 
tion of George Eliot’s novel here. But 
this is not all. Silas Marner is given 
its definite place in relation to other 
types of fiction, such as the earlier 
prose romance of Scott, and the short 
story. In this way the pupil is led to 
see the difference between realism and 
romance, to distinguish the novel, the 
romantic tale, the short story. Opin- 
ions of critics are not dictated to him, 
to be memorized and then forgotten. 
The method of study here developed 
has an intimate relation to the reading 
he will do when he leaves school. It is 
especially desirable on account of the 
vogue of realism represented in the 
enormous popularity of Main Street and 
other books of its type. Silas Marner 
may thus be made a great aid to the 
pupil’s understanding of life through 
literature by means of the definite 
scheme of study supplied with it. 
Here, as throughout the series, the 
pupil is enabled to prepare his assign- 


ment intelligently. He sees the prob- 
lems that are to be solved; he is not 
left to stumble in the dark. 

In all this material—verse narrative, 
prose romance, short story, novel, and 
drama—the beginnings of the study of 
character are made. The romantic lov- 
ers of St. Agnes’ Eve, the political 
prisoner of Chillon, such varied types 
of character as Ulysses, Enoch Arden, 
Sohrab, Tam O’Shanter—all these in- 
terest us as much as the incidents 
themselves. In Hawthorne’s stories of 
the wood-carver and of the doctor who 
dabbles in scientific research, some- 
thing of psychological analysis is pre- 
sented under large, symbolic forms, 
giving way in Silas Marner to more 
subtle analysis, and in the Shakes- 
pearean comedy to that marvelous 
combination of romance and realism 
that forms a fitting climax to a series 
of interesting studies. Students like 
discussions of motive and character, 
and thestudy topics give abundant sug- 
gestions for class debates, project work, 
and other means which relate their 
reading to that social activity that is 
characteristic of the modern classroom. 

The last section of the book is de- 
voted to a story of American literature, 
written especially for students of this 
grade. In the earlier years they have 
read many selections from American 
authors. There are definite reasons for 
this placing of the history of American 
Literature in Book Two: 

1. Relatively more American than 
English literature has been used in the 
upper grades of the grammar school 
and in the junior high school, and a 
large body of it also in Book One. It 
is time, while the recollection of this 
material is fresh, to organize it and 
make it a part of the permanent equip- 
ment of the pupil. 

2. The story of American literature 
is briefer than that of English litera- 
ture; it is far simpler, since freer from 
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Continental influences and the more 
complex English civilization; the liter- 
ature itself is less philosophical, more 
objective and lyrical, than English 
literature. 

3. The story itself is of interest at 
a time when pupils are becoming ac- 


-quainted with American history or 


have recently studied it. It supple- 
ments formal history. The approach, 
here, is not chiefly political, although 
the story is so organized as to con- 
stitute a powerful stimulus to the 
historical imagination of the pupil. 

4. So much biographical, critical, 
and historical matter is a part of an 
account of the history of English lit- 
erature that high-school students would 
find it confusing unless they are care- 
fully prepared for it. The beginnings 
of this preparation are found in Books 
One and Two; a large amount of 
further material is introduced into 
Book Three. By this means the formal 
study, in Book Four, can be made 
effective without the risk of degener- 
ating into mere memorizing of second- 
hand judgments. There are fewer great 
personalities in American literature, 
because that literature is substantially 
only a little more than a century old. 
English literary history covers twelve 
centuries. 

5. The subject is not dropped with 
the second year. Approximately one- 
fourth of Book Three is given to Ameri- 
can literature, and in Book Four 
(pages 616-662) is a section devoted to 
a careful review of this subject, with 
stress on aspects of our literature too 
difficult for any first sketch, no mat- 
ter where it is placed. In the discussion 
of recent and contemporary literature 
in Book Four, chief emphasis is given 
to literature in America. 

6. Thus the whole course in Ameri- 
can literature is logical, coherent, and 
cumulative. It extends through the four 


years. It is far more effective, thus 


planned, than would be the case if it 
were arbitrarily attached to the course 
at the end. The method is organic, 
structural, not pigeon-holed. 


THE ORGANIZATION: Book THREE 


With the third volume in the series . 
advantage is taken of the greater ma- 
turity of the students and of the prep- 
aration given in the earlier volumes 
for a more definite approach to literary 
history. It should be recalled that 
Book One dealt in elementary form 
with certain aspects of racial develop- 
ment. The method of that book in- 
troduced ballad and epic as examples of 
early poetry which set forth the heroic 
ideal, followed by legendary and his- 
torical material embodying similar 
ideals in ancient and modern times. 
The remainder of the book, less defi- 
nitely historical, suggested man’s rela- 
tionships with his fellows and with 
nature, the historical note being im- 
plied in the idea of progress which 
formed a leading motive of the entire 
book. 

The historical element in Book Two 
was introduced in a different way. 
Primarily it came out in the story of 
American literature, but apart from 
this, the book was chiefly concerned 
with various forms of story: metrical 
romance, prose tale, short story, novel, 
and drama. Aspects of literary history, 
however, were woven into the book in 
many ways: in the account of the 
metrical romances, for example, or in 
the various introductions to the types 
of prose fiction, or in the sustained 
account of the beginnings of English 
drama and of Shakespearean comedy. 

These points are recapitulated in or- 
der to make clear the structure of 
Books Three and Four. Type study, 
literary history, the history of racial 
ideals are all subordinated to the inter- 
est and value of the selections, but 
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these important topics are kept in mind 
throughout the series; they are brought 
to the attention of the students; and 
so very gradually is built up a firm 
basis for an intelligent approach to 
the more difficult aspects of literary 
study. It cannot too often be im- 
pressed upon the teacher that he must 
be conscious of this method. Without 
sacrifice of the necessary apparatus 
for the study of an individual classic 
like Sir Launfal, or Silas Marner, or 
As You Like It, these masterpieces, and 
many others, are so used as to develop 
naturally, out of the material itself, a 
sense of literary history and criticism. 
This is the test which Literature and 
Life proposes for the evaluation of a 
secondary school course. It is not mere- 
ly a system of anthologies; it is not 
at all a mechanical grouping of selec- 
tions under various attractive head- 
ings; it is not a use of literature as a 
source-book for sociology or history; 
but an organic, unified, cumulative 
method of study. One or more books 
may be used independently, of course: 
the full value of the system, however, 
will only be gained by those who use 
the series as a whole. 

With these things in mind, we may 
examine the structure of Book Three. 

The approach is through a return 
to the theme of Book One. Here, how- 
ever, the method is definitely chrono- 
logical. We have the story of past ages, 
their ideals and views of life, used as a 
means for the study of what may be 
called racial history. Epochs in this 
history—the medieval age of chivalry, 
the age of discovery that character- 
terized the Renaissance, the rise of 
nationalism, the development, later, of 
that more sophisticated view of life 
expressed through the personal essay 
and the comedy of manners—are pre- 
sented in chronological order. By this 
means we secure a preparation for the 
systematic survey of English literature 


that is to be the chief feature of Book 
Four. But two important considera- 
tions must be kept in mind. 

The first is that literary history, in 
this series, has a definition and a prov- 
ince especially suitable for uses in the 
elementary course. Literary history is 
commonly modeled upon formal his- 
tory, that is, it consists of facts to be 
memorized. Corresponding to the 
chronicles of kings and administrations 
are the biographies of authors and 
their works. Corresponding to the 
social, military, and political annals are 
the accounts of romanticism, classi- 
cism, neo-romanticism, neo-classicism, 
sentimentalism, realism. Correspond- 
ing to the judgments expressed by the 
historian, judgments that are merely 
to be memorized by the pupil, are the 
critical judgments in which the student 
is told what he must think of the 
author or the literary phenomena he is 
studying. Now this conception the 
authors of Literature and- Life believe 
to be inapplicable to the purposes of 
the study of literature in the secondary 
school. Literary history is to be de- 
veloped in the mind of the pupil from 
the material itself. This material is the 
literature; the history cannot be sepa- 
rated from it. Of course certain facts, 
biographical and critical, must be given 
to the pupil, but he is not to think 
that these facts constitute literary 
history; they are merely aids to the 
proper interpretation of the literature 
from which the history is to be made. 
Now this history differs from civil 
history in important ways. Progress 
is not the keynote. We do not compare 
highly developed literary forms of to- 
day with primitive forms of the past as 
we compare the science of today with 
the alchemy and magic of the Middle 
Ages. Literature of whatever age is the 
expression of the life of that age, of 
course, but it is more. If it has endured, 
it is also the expression of fundamental 
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instincts and emotions. Beneath ex- 
ternal differences there is the eternal 
heart of man. To learn the facts of 
Shakespeare’s life is worth while, but 
it is far more important to come into 
immediate and vital contact with that 
‘world ‘of imagination, transcending 
time and place, in which Shakespeare’s 
spirit lived, and still lives. 

This leads to the second considera- 
tion. Besides its historical interest and 
its power, rightly used, to stimulate 
the historical imagination of the pupil, 
each of these epochs which are illus- 
‘trated in Book Three has contributed 
elements which live today. Romance, 
discovery, national idealism, and the 
instinct to comment lightly or seri- 
ously on the external trappings of life— 
these are elements in our living today, 
and in our literature today. Thus con- 
temporary literature here, as through- 
cut the series, is not an appendix, or a 
sop to counteract the deadening influ- 
ence of the “classics,” but the con- 
tribution of Today to those attempts 
to solve the riddle of life or to voice 
its inspirations that have been the 
province of literature since Homer’s 
time. 

The historical element in Book 
Three is not limited to authors and 
dates. It is preparatory to the more de- 
tailed study of Book Four. It involves, 
primarily, an attempt to re-create, 
through imaginative literature, the 
ideals of the great epochs of the past 
which have lent their richness to our 
own. The process is creative. To aid 
the pupil, an important introduction 
on the subject of creative reading is 
prefixed to the book, and should be 
carefully studied. 


Tur ORGANIZATION: Book Four 


Let us first compare the attainments, 
at the beginning of the last year of the 
high-school course, of the student who 


has used the first three books of Litera- 
ture and Life with what has been done 
by a student whose course has con- 
sisted of separate classics or some 
loosely organized anthology, and, fur- 
ther, let us consider what each must 
do in his fourth year. In this compari- 
son we may omit, because of the diffi- 
culty of exact measurement, such in- 
tangible matters as literary culture, 
love of good books, reading ability, 
and power to define thought and to ex- 
press it. 

The student who has used separate 
classics has not read as much, in his 
regular course, as the student of Lztera- 
ture and Life. His course may have in- 
cluded the major works, but he has 
missed the abundance of additional 
material contained in each volume of 
this series. Unless he has had a text- 
book of literary history in his third 
year, he has no knowledge of the sub- 
ject apart from the introductions to 
his classics. Since these are separate 
books, he has not connected them with 
each other except by chance or be- 
cause he had an unusually good teach- 
er. His reading has been subordinated 
to composition, oral and written. It 
may haye included collections of short 
stories, contemporary poetry, maga- 
zine work, and, in accordance with his 
ability, more or less library work. Dur- 
ing the fourth year he must do the 
following things: study intensively 
the classics prescribed for careful study 
for admission to college, or classics 
equal to them in the demands made 
on his ability to read. These are so 
difficult that if he studies them as fully 
as they are usually edited he will have 
little time for anything else. Never- 
theless, he will have a text of literary 
history, perhaps one each for English 
and American branches of the subject. 
In the nature of things he can do noth- 
ing with this ‘subject except to memo- 
rize it as well as possible. The great ma- 
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jority of authors treated in it will be 
merely names to him; he has not read 
any of their works and he has no time 
now. Moreover, his textbook has been 
prepared by a man who was engaged 
to write a history of literature, and 
this he has done according to the 
stereotyped plan of such books: biog- 


raphies, dates of works, abstracts, and — 


literary judgments. Since it is a his- 
tory of literature it includes many au- 
thors and works of no slightest interest 
to a high-school pupil. Cowley, he will 
be told, perfected the couplet. Words- 
worth returned to nature, whatever 
that may mean. Arnold’s art was ur- 
bane, critical, and classical. Tennyson 
was a beautiful painter in words. Pope 
believed that whatever is is right and 
that true art is nature to advantage 
dressed. Bacon probably did not write 
Shakespeare’s plays. Chaucer was the 
father of English poetry. Keats he gets 
up rather carefully, for the teacher 
values him highly. Things like this, 
and worse, he crams into his brain, 
passes the examination, and betakes 
himself to “Snappy Stories’? until he 
falls into the clutches of the college 
sophomore survey course. 

The other student has much the 
same general task before him, to mas- 
ter difficult books which are required 
for intensive study, and to get up the 
history of literature. But he is better 
equipped for the task. Let us consider 
the matter from the standpoint of 
literary history alone. 

1. He has studied types such as bal- 
lad, epic, the forms of prose fiction, the 
metrical romance, the forms of the 
drama, not only as types but in their 
historical relations. 

2. In the case of a major writer like 
Shakespeare, he has accomplished far 
more than the student who has merely 
gone over three biographies prefixed 
to three of the plays, with the pros- 
pect of a fourth biography, traversing 


the same ground, as the preface to 
Macbeth. On the contrary, he has stud- 
ied Julius Caesar from a unique point 
of view, an interpretation of Roman 
life as a boy in Caesar’s time would 
have known it; he has studied the 
history of drama before Shakespeare, 
the Elizabethan stage, Shakespeare’s 
theory of comedy, and the unique 
presentation of Henry V as an embodi- 
ment of Elizabethan nationalism. He 
is now ready for the intensive study 
of Shakespearean tragedy. The four 
years’ work, taken as a unit (and all 
these introductions are carefully ar- 
ranged to supplement each other) has 
provided him with a sounder knowl- 
edge of the Shakespearean drama than 
most college students possess; to it he 
has added eighteenth century comedy 
and some aspects of modern drama as 
well. His equipment, therefore, as he 
approaches the great tragedy of Mac- 
beth, is such as to enrich and inform 
that study. 

3. He has a systematic knowledge 
of the history of American literature 
to which he has added much new ma- 
terial in Book Three. This he will use, 
after he has brought to bear upon it 
the immense advantage of the study 
of earlier English literature in this last 
year, to attain a surer grasp, not of a 
series of isolated biographies classified 
as New England, New York, Southern, 
and Western, but of the relation of 
American literature to American na- 
tional ideals and the distinctive con- 
tribution of American literature to the 
great body of literature in the English 
tongue. 

4. He has been prepared for the 
difficult task of securing such a knowl- 
edge of the history of English litera- 
ture as he can take with him to col- 
lege or to a shop or a business office by 
certain specific things accomplished in 
the third year, as follows: 

(a) A tolerably sound approach to 
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medieval literature under the heading 
“The Chivalric Ideal.” 

(b) A new approach to the litera- 
ture of the Renaissance, supplementing 
his studies of the Elizabethan drama, 
under the headings, “Finding New 
Worlds” and “The National Ideal.’’ 

(c) Under the heading “Men and 
Manners” he has become acquainted 
with the most interesting aspects of 
eighteenth century life and literature. 
Addison and Steele, Goldsmith’s com- 
edy, a modern comedy depicting eight- 
eenth century life, a group of letters, 
have introduced an important but ex- 
tremely difficult period in such a way 
as to make this part of the fourth year 
work easy and effective. 

5. These illustrations are only of 
salient facts and larger units. They 
omit such devices as the biographical 
appendices to each volume, in which 
many aspects of literary history are 
treated. They omit the review ques- 
tions, and forward and back references, 
studies of literary types, studies of 
technical terms, and other means for 
preventing the loss that follows upon 
constant change in textbooks. They 
omit the careful studies of individual 
authors, Tennyson for example, at- 
tached to selections read during the 
three years. And, what is most impor- 
tant of all, they donot takeinto account 
the two fundamental facts that selec- 
tions are always and everywhere chos- 
en for their human interest, not as 
documents, and that the constant 
method of the series has been to teach 
the continuity of literature through as- 
sociating contemporary writings, at 
every point, with writings of earlier 
times. 

With these things in mind, we are 
ready to examine the structure of 
Book Four. 

Superficially, the book seems to be 
a history of English literature with 
copious selections. It is as though a 


history and an anthology were com- 
bined in‘one volume, with the anthol- 
ogy broken into sections to follow the 
chapters of the history. On closer ex- 
amination, it is observed that the 
selections include the masterpieces 
usually recommended in courses of 
study. Thus the book, commer- 
cially speaking, offers a history plus 
a half dozen of the classics commonly 
most elaborately annotated, at a price 
well below that of separate volumes. 

But this view, while essentially cor- 
rect, is extremely superficial. It is true 
that the book is history plus anthol- 
ogy. The history itself, if printed in the 
format common in such cases, would 
make a book as large as the average 
history for high school and elementary 
college use. The anthology is chrono- 
logical and includes far more than the 
required classics. There is a good deal 
of contemporary literature, for ex- 
ample, and a very large selection of 
poetry and shorter prose not on the 
required list. 

If we examine the selections more 
closely, we observe an important diff- 
erence between this anthology and 
others. The usual anthology to accom- 
pany a survey course is made up almost 
exclusively of short extracts. Its pur- 
pose, originally, was to accompany 
lectures. The lecturer expatiates about 
Cowley, and about the ‘Moral Ode’’; 
on the quiz section the instructor asks 
questions about one or two of Cowley’s 
poems and about the dialect of the 
“Moral Ode.” The whole point of view 
is that of the systematic lecture course; 
it is wholly unsuited to the secondary 
school. Even for college sophomores it 
is of doubtful utility. Why should 
students who are not to be professors 
of English or literary critics but who 
are heading for all sorts of careers— 
farming, shop-keeping, bond selling, 
real estate, insurance, law, medicine— 
why should all these students be put 
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through a systematic course in Eng- 
lish authors chronologically 
fessionally—arranged? There is no 
worse survival of intense specializa- 
tion, of courses constructed according 
to the specialist’s viewpoint of his sub- 
ject rather than as an instrument in a 
liberal education. The vice has pene- 
trated the high school, which follows 
the errors as well as the virtues of the 
college. 

Such evils Book Four avoids, as fol- 
lows: 

1. It makes full use of the work done 
during the first three years of the 
course. What is needed now, to give 
firmness and coherence, is an outline 
in relation to which reviews of previous 
work are brought into the picture. 

2. It presents the history of Eng- 
lish literature with a summary of 
American literature, concluded by a 
study of contemporary production in 
England and America. Thus is driven 
home the conception of a great tradi- 
tion, the interpretation of a life that 
is living, not dead, continuing at the 
present time. 

3. This history is written solely from 
the standpoint of the high-school pu- 
pil. It is not professional. It frankly 
omits what is of no value to the pupils 
for whom it is designed, regardless 
of conventional treatment in other 
books. 

4. Each chapter is accompanied by 
illustrative material chosen for its in- 
terest, its permanent value, and for the 
aptness with which it illustrates the 
development of the story. These selec- 
tions also introduce some new types, 
notably the sonnet and the lyrics, 
avoided in the earlier books because of 
their intensely personal and subjective 
character. 

5. Apportionment of space is not 
conventional but is based on the special 
needs of the course. If an author’s life 
is not highly interesting or valuable 


and pro-. 


to the pupil, small space is given to it, 
regardless of his rank. On the other 
hand, certain authors whose lives are 
highly typical of the times or are of 
special appeal, are afforded unusual 
space. Special attention may be called 
to the discussions of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Bacon, and Milton. 
These biographies present the leading 
characteristics of the age to which these 
great men belonged better than any 
conventional account, because in their 
lives the age became incarnate. The 
personalities of men like Bacon, Mil- 
ton, Scott are at least as dramatic in 
interest and as valuable for interpreta- 
tion as the personalities of Czesar, Na- 
poleon, and Washington. This meth- 
od has been used throughout the se- 
ries; the treatment of Stevenson and 
Scott, in Book One, will serve as ex- 
amples. 

6. The illustrations are of special 
value as an aid to the concreteness that 
is characteristic of the treatment. 
Many of them are taken from old or 
contemporary sources; they are closely 
fitted to the text. 

7. At the ends of chapters are care- 
fully prepared chronological tables, 
combining political and literary his- 
tory, and, in later sections, American 
literature and history as well. 

8. Selections are often chosen for 
their relation to history and criticism. 
The critical essay is one of the new 
types introduced. Tributes or criti- 
cisms of Shakespeare by Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Dr. Samuel Johnson, are 
examples, while the study of Macbeth 
is recalled effectively when the student 
comes upon De Quincey’s little essay 
on the knocking at the gate. 

9. The advantage of presenting the 
longer units required for careful study 
in a setting both historical and en- 
riched by supplementary selections 
gives structure and unity to the year’s 
work. 
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10. The historical and critical chap- 
ters are strictly subordinated to litera- 
ture. The literature does not illustrate 
the history; the history is designed as a 
help toward the understanding of the 
literature. Through the questions and 
topics the pupil codperates in this 
orderly building up of a sense of the 
historical continuity of literature. 


General Suggestions 


Various matters which concern the 
use of Literature and Life will be dis- 
cussed in later chapters of this book. 
Before we pass to these special prob- 
lems, however, several suggestions 
affecting the series as a whole may be 
given here. 


KEEP THE GENERAL PLAN IN MIND 


The organization of the series has 
been explained in detail in the preced- 
ing pages in order that teachers may be 
aware of the plan as a whole and of the 
province of each book in relation to it. 
A knowledge of the way in which liter- 
ary history is woven into the structure 
of the books, for example, will secure 
the full value of the more detailed 
study of the subject in Book Four. 
Even more important is to make full 
use of the method for handling Ameri- 
can and contemporary literature. The 
essence of the system is that instead of 
being placed in separate compartments, 
not related to each other, such as ‘“‘“Short 
Stories” or other types, or literary history, 
or literary criticism, these features are a 
part of every book, are presented with due 
regard to progress from the elementary 
to the complex, and are therefore woven 
into the structure of the series as a whole. 
American literature is not an appendix 
thrust in somewhere or other; it is part 
and parcel of the whole structure. Con- 
temporary literature does not alternate 


with “‘classics’’; it is treated in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the literature 
of the past. Literature may be con- 
sidered as a product of time, that is 
historically; it may also be considered 
as a form of expression of the human 
spirit, independent of time. Both con- 
ceptions are interwoven in this series. 
Nothing is included solely on the basis 
of past authority; nothing solely on the 
basis of recent production. The one 
test is present interest and value. 


Usk THE INTRODUCTIONS 


The general introduction to each 
volume and the special introductions 
prefixed to each part of Books One, 
Two, and Three, are integral parts of 
the course. The general introductions 
form an elementary textbook of lit- 
erary criticism. In Book One, for 
example, are brought out the service 
of memory and imagination as sources 
of progress, the difference between 
material progress (added conveniences 
of modern life) and the intellectual 
and spiritual foundations of civiliza- 
tion; and the relation of imagination 
and memory to literature. Literature 
is shown to spring from the effort of 
man to understand himself and the 
world in which he lives; through read- 
ing we extend experience and enter a 
world of adventure. These ideas are 
further developed in the special intro- 
ductions, always in relation to the 
selections for study. 

In Book Two the emphasis is even 
more directly upon the problem of 
learning to read. Various kinds of read- 
ing are defined, and in a series of illus- 
trations it is shown that reading is not 
a matter of understanding words and 
sentences alone, but is a creative pro- 
cess through which we enter into racial 
experience; Life and the Book are two 
forms of the same thing. Book Three 
emphasizes this idea of creative read- 
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ing, with illustrations a bit more diffi- 
cult, followed by a series of practical 
suggestions that should be immediately 
applied to the reading of the selections 
in the book. With Book Four the theme 
becomes the Value of Studies; the 
function of literature is to act as an 
interpreter from whom we get answers 
to questions that should be asked if we 
read properly. 

The method of the introductions, 
therefore, is threefold: 1. The approach 
is through inquiry as to the nature of 
the reading process. 2. This leads to a 
perception of the province and charac- 
ter of literature, thus forming an intro- 
duction to literary criticism from the 
standpoint of the pupil, not of the pro- 
fessional critic. 3. The whole matter is 
further elaborated in the special intro- 
ductions to the parts, and is applied to 
the reading of the selections by means 
of the questions and topics. 

The teacher should read through, at 
a sitting, the four general introductions 
and several of the special introductions 
in order to grasp the coherence of the 
plan, the relations of the parts, and the 
application to the preparation of as- 
signments. Further details concerning 
the organization will also be found in 
the Prefaces to the books. 


ProprerR Usb OF THE QUESTIONS 


The questions and other editorial 
materials are designed for the guidance 
of the student in his preparation of the 
assignments. They help him to learn 
to read by showing that skill in read- 
ing is largely dependent upon the 
ability to ask and to answer questions 
about the selection. In order to form 
this habit and also to give the pupil 
some standard by which to measure 
his mastery of what he has read, ques- 
tions are supplied for each selection. 
In the larger units, such questions 
come at frequent intervals, with re- 


views or general questions as sum- 
maries. Without such guidance pu- 
pils greatly underestimate the task put 
before them, or are quite helpless. 
Even a story is imperfectly grasped; 
in the case of serious prose and of most 
poetry even conscientious pupils fail to 
get the complete thought or to dis- 
tinguish between essential and non-es- 
sential matters. These questions need 
not be used by the teacher, except in 
such cases as he may desire to use some 
of them for oral or written reports, as 
the basis of extra work, or as sugges- 
tions for class discussion. They are 
primarily for the pupil’s use in prepar- 
ing his assignment; they are not meant 
to dictate the method of the recitation. 
The pupil’s proficiency may be tested 
by the teacher in quite independent 
ways, determined by his own plan for 
the conduct of the class discussion. 

It should be observed that anno- 
tation or editorial matter for a selec- 
tion includes the following apparatus: 

1. An introduction giving the rela- 
tion of the selection (if it is one of the 
major units) to the part or section of 
the book in which it is found; its rela- 
tion to the author’s work; and such 
preliminary information as may be 
necessary. 

2. Explanatory notes, at the foot of 
the page, for all matters on which con- 
densed information is necessary to in- 
telligent reading. Words and terms de- 
fined in the ordinary secondary school 
dictionaries are not included. It is the 
purpose, always, to interfere as little 
as possible with the reading. No sym- 
pathy is felt with that theory of anno- 
tation which prompts placing at the 
end of the book notes which are to be 
the basis for questioning in class. Ideal 
reading requires no annotation. One 
does not expect annotation for articles 
in a magazine, nor did Shakespeare’s 
plays require annotation for Eliza- 
bethan audiences. But with the pass- 
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ing of time, changes in language have 
taken place, historical and social allu- 
sions have passed out of common con- 
sciousness, and other interferences with 
prompt gathering of the thought have 
come in. It is the purpose of the note 
to put the modern reader into posses- 
sion of the knowledge necessary to un- 
derstanding these matters. Such notes 
are interferences, but they are neces- 
sary. To minimize the interference 
they are placed on the page where the 
difficulties occur. That is the only rea- 
son for their existence. 

3. At the end of the section or 
unit, helps of two kinds are intro- 
duced. First are the explanatory notes, 
which treat matters necessary to 
complete understanding which require 
somewhat more space than can be 
allowed at the foot of a page of 
text. These notes do not affect 
ordinary reading; they enrich the 
content and increase the student’s 
mastery. Next follow the questions and 
topics, which do not supply informa- 
tion but suggest clues to the author’s 
meaning. 

4. Necessary biographical matter 
is found among the explanatory notes 
or in special appendices. Reading lists 
for supplementary work in fields sug- 
gested by the selection or by the notes 
attached to it, are also found. It is not 
necessary to use all of these references. 
The amount of attention will depend 
on the interest that has been developed 
in the selection, the size of the school 
library, and the ability of the pupils. 
They may be made the basis for extra 
work for eager pupils who can read 
more rapidly than others. Under ideal 
conditions no assignments need be 
made; pupils will follow up the lists 
of themselves. 

5. The various types of index used 
in the books are valuable aids for re- 
views and ready reference. They should 
be used frequently in class work in or- 


der that the student may make full use 
of the resources of the book and may 
also cultivate one of the most valuable 
of all aids to knowledge, the constant 
use of the index of a book. Teachers 
will also find the index a valuable aid 
in conducting reviews at the end of 
the year. 


Butitp Your Own Coursé 


This series of books allows the teacher 
as little or as much freedom as he de- 
sires. It is not true that a course based 
on a complete text instead of on sepa- 
rate classics necessarily hampers a 
teacher’s freedom. Each volume of Lat- 
erature and Life supplies more material 
than can possibly be used for intensive 
study in one year. With the special 
reading courses and the prevision for 
proper study of works too long to be 
included in the text, the course includes 
far more than a year’s work. Choice is 
therefore imperative. This choice may 
be made in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with the organization of the course 
as a whole. It should be based on the 
following principles: 

1. Distinguish between selections 
which call for close and detailed study 
and those which should be read rapidly. 
Such selections are alternated through 
the series, and this forms one of the 
chief advantages of Literature and Life. 
Nothing can be more deadly to inter- 
est than to read for long stretches pre- 
cisely the same type of literature. An 
anthology of short stories, a series of 
novels or dramas, a collection of lyrics, 
will prove far less effective than a prop- 
er alternation. This is an added reason 
for the treatment of contemporary 
literature by insertion at frequent in- 
tervals throughout the course. The 
forms of prose fiction, the various 
types of poetry, the serious essay are 
similarly treated. This method aids the 
teacher to accentuate in her work ex- 
amples of the various types of reading. 
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The proper procedure is for the 
teacher to mark, in the Table of Con- 
tents of his book, the selections which 
he proposes to make the backbone or 
main structure of the course. These 
he will dwell on; he will make in these 
cases full use of editorial and supple- 
mentary apparatus; he will devote 
most of the class time to work upon 
them. Next, he should mark the units 
which he will require all members of 
the class to read, though more rapidly; 
and with condensation of editorial ap- 
paratus. Thus he has a double freedom: 
that imposed by proper recognition of 
inherent differences in the literature 
itself; and the further freedom of choice, 
among all the selections offered, of that 
which he finds most useful to his pur- 
pose. On page 67 will be found further 
suggestions for making an individual 
course, suited to the special needs of 
teacher and class. It should also be 
noted that a course of study may re- 
quire some book, or the teacher may 
be specially fond of some selection, not 
contained in the series. In such case, 
our plan is flexible enough to enable 
the teacher to have the class read it, 
but he should first make a careful 
study of the plan of the volume and 
fit this reading into some definite place 
where it will carry on the spirit of the 
organization. 

2. Distinguish between the pupil 
who is able to read with interest and 
effectiveness a large amount of matter, 
and the pupil who reads slowly and 
with difficulty. Distinguish also the 
natural tastes of pupils. Some selec- 
tions will appeal to one and not to an- 
other. In some cases interest of the 
most intimate and personal kind will 
develop. It may be for some literary 
form, or for an author, or for a book on 
a particular subject. Full provision is 
made in this series for such individual 
work. No single aspect of the entire 
course wn literature is so important. 


Here, as in no other subject, is oppor- 
tunity for the development of individ- 
ual instruction, for awakening inter- 
ests that may transform the whole 
after life of a pupil, for ministering to 
potential genius. In the rich stores sup- 
plied both in the books themselves and 
in the provision, at every strategic 
point, for the satisfaction of intellec- 
tual curiosity that may be awakened 
in gifted students, the series is unique. 

Similarly, the slow pupil is cared for. 
His difficulty may not be due to intel- 
lectual deficiency. He may be more 
retentive of what he finally secures 
than his more gifted brother. Here, 
too, the opportunity for suiting assign- 
ments to individual needs is unique. 
It means simply that within the year’s 
program must be arranged a minimum 
course which is required of all pupils, 
on which is imposed the full program 
for the abler students, and, in a third 
type of course, the specialized or in- 
tensive work suited to particular cases. 

3. Distinguish in accordance with 
your own tastes and conception of 
values. Teachers, like pupils, differ 
widely in taste for certain types of 
literature. Only hypocrisy and cant 
account for the idea that every teacher 
can handle with equal effectiveness all 
literary productions. To the work of 
some authors a teacher may be tem- 
peramentally blind. The proper thing 
to do is to recognize this frankly and 
to build the course accordingly. One 
may recognize the greatness of Milton 
or Burke or Swinburne and yet be 
quite unable to present the work of 
these writers with the enthusiasm felt 
for other writers. In some cases the 
difficulty is due merely to lack of ac- 
quaintance, and steps may be taken 
to remove it. In other cases the wise 
plan is to concentrate on the authors 
best known and most fully appreciated. 

A corollary to this principle is equal- 
ly important. Since not all the material 
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in a volume of the series can be fully 
used in any one year, it is easy to vary 
the stress from year to year and so to 
make what is in effect an entirely new 
course. If the choice for intensive work 
is made within a part or main division 
of a volume, the essential organization 
of the series is not disturbed. 

The summary of these suggestions 
is as follows: Do not make the error 
of thinking that you can do with equal 
thoroughness all the work provided in 
any one volume of the series. Do not 
make the error of thinking that ten 
pages of Treasure Island equal ten 
pages of Silas Marner, or of Macbeth, 
or of Wordsworth’s poetry. Do not 
make the error of thinking that all 
pupils in any one class can do precisely 
the same amount of work. Build your 
course (a) to suit varying abilities of 
pupils; (6) to conform to essential 
differences in subject-matter; (c) to 
conform to your own tastes and abili- 
ties; (d) to secure variety from year 
to year. 


Tue Cuass Periop 


Suggestions as to the conduct of rec- 
itation periods are implicit in all that 
has been said concerning the organi- 
zation and special features of the series. 
These may be applied in accordance 
with the experience of the teacher and 
the abilities of the pupils. The teacher 
who desires the utmost freedom in 
planning and conducting class periods 
will find no hindrances. On the other 
hand the inexperienced teacher, or one 
who is overburdened with work, will 
find that the books almost teach them- 
selves. Abundant opportunities are of- 
fered for project work of every kind, 
for oral and written composition, for 
class discussion and debate, for re- 
ports based on the text and on sup- 
plementary reading, for extra assign- 
ments for pupils who would be held 
back by a narrowly prescribed course. 


Suggestions on methods of study, on 
notebook work, and similar topics are 
abundantly furnished. The teacher, no 
matter if quite inexperienced, needs 
no textbooks of teaching devices or 
books on the study and teaching of 
literature. 

Because of the questions and topics 
guiding the pupil’s preparation, as 
well as the clear-cut organization which 
shows him why a given selection is put 
in a certain place, class discussion is 
certain to be lively, and—if properly 
directed—spontaneous and intelligent. 
Teachers may reduce formal question- 
ing to a minimum, except during fre- 
quent review periods. 

Stress should be placed on notebook 
work as a guide to accuracy and clear 
thinking. Oral discussions and reports 
stimulate spontaneity; written work 
induces precision of definition. The 
classics represented by selected chap- 
ters should be treated as supplemen- 
tary work, or rather, as guides to a 
correct method in dealing with supple- 
mentary work. They are included in 
the series for this reason. The series 
contains, in unabridged form, far more 
material of every type than schools 
using the separate classics method put 
in their courses. These few incomplete 
classics may, therefore, be omitted alto- 
gether if the teacher so desires. But 
as the basis for supplementary work 
under guidance, by a single pupil or by 
a group, many teachers have found 
them effective. They are supplied with 
introductory and editorial matter that 
brings out their relation to the main 
units of the system. 


First Turneas First 


The unique value of the study of 
literature is that it ministers to one of 
the noblest qualities of the intellec- 
tual life, the desire to identify oneself 
with the imaginative and spiritual life 
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of the race, and that, so doing, it min- 
isters also to the impulses on which 
good citizenship rests. Good citizenship 
depends upon the sense of racial soli- 
darity, that which, to use Joseph Con- 
rad’s words, ‘“‘binds men to each other, 
which binds all humanity—the dead 
to the living and the living to the un- 
born.” 

We shall miss this higher service of 
literature if we confine our attention 
to the simple and mechanical matters 
of literary types, literary history, and 
expatiations upon the beauties of litera- 
ture. We shall miss it if we depend 
upon exhortation to prefer the classics 
and denunciation of the merely popular. 
It is sometimes said that the only 
purpose of literary study is to inculcate 
a love of good books. Fundamental- 
ly, its purpose is the simple one 
phrased in the paragraph above. This 
attained, the love of good books will 
follow, because it is through good 
books that we enter into the possession 
of that which binds men to each other, 
the adventures of the human spirit, 
immortal in the race, incarnate from 


generation to generation in individual 
lives—the adventures of the human 
spirit in its efforts to understand itself 
and its relations to the universe of 
which it is a part. 

Implicit in this purpose is the meth- 
od of training for citizenship. We do 
not teach the love of good books by 
talking about the desirability or the 
duty of loving good books. We do not 
teach good citizenship by talking about 
the beauty of patriotism. First things 
should come first. These first things 
have to do with thought, with intellec- 
tual clarity, with power to distinguish 
between opinion and truth. Literature 
and Life supplies training in these first 
things. Through them the pupil enters 
into citizenship in that kingdom of the 
human spirit on which civilization 
rests. Such citizenship informs and 
protects our institutions because hu- 
man institutions, so far as they are 
potent, are but incarnations of the 
mind and soul of men. Of their na- 
ture, and their sources of hidden power, 
we learn through the great tradition 
that is preserved in books. 


CHAPTER I 
TEACHING READING TO HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


The fundamental purpose of Litera- 
ture and Life, let it be repeated, is to 
train boys and girls to read. Much that 
is meant by this simple word has been 
explained above (see page 22). The es- 
sential purpose of reading is to get the 
thought. If the pupil does not under- 
stand the meaning of a passage, he 
cannot be said to have read it at all, 
no matter how fluently he may pro- 
nounce the words. On the other hand, 
if he has grasped the thought, he has 
taken the first essential step. 

Many an entering freshman cannot 
take this step with confidence. Of 
course some of the basic habits have 
been formed. The pupil can recognize 
the common words; he has some skill 
in taking in a phrase at a glance in- 
stead of interpreting word by word; 
he has developed a passable speed in 
comprehension. The high-school teach- 
er is nevertheless quite uncertain 
whether individual members of the 
- class are reading fast enough and 
whether they comprehend enough of 
what they read. 

The advantage of reading rapidly 
is too obvious to need comment. If one 
pupil requires half an hour to read a 
chapter in Ivanhoe and another re- 
quires an hour, the great handicap of 
the slow reader will interfere seriously 
with his progress in school. Can the 
teacher help him to remove this handi- 
cap? 


How to Test SPEED 


No one can answer’ without inves- 
tigating, but it is relatively easy to 
find out which readers are fast and 
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which are slow. Probably the fairest 
test would be with narrative prose, 
since that is the type of reading in 
which boys and girls have the most 
practice. Let us suppose the pupils 
are beginning their high-school career. 
They should be asked to have their 
copies of Literature and Life, Book One, 
in class at the period assigned. As 
soon as the preliminaries of the period 
are complete, the teacher may say: 

“This morning you are to have a 
chance to show how fast you can read 
and yet understand what you read. I 
am going to ask you to read a passage 
and then answer some simple questions 
on it very briefly. Use the paper I now 
pass out. Place your name at the top 
and number the lines at the left from 
one to seven.” 

The teacher should put a model on 
the board. If the paper is unruled, the 
teacher may say, “At the left margin 
place numbers, one below the other, 
from one to seven, just as I have done 
here on the board.’? When this has 
been done, he will continue: 

“Now open your books to page 33. 
[Or any other selection that is pretty 
certain to be unfamiliar.] I shall read 
the first paragraph to you. [Here he 
reads before proceeding.| Now you are 
to read to the bottom of the page and 
stop. Do not turn the leaf. When you 
have reached the last word on page 33, 
raise your hand.”’ The teacher should 
be very alert to see that no one turns 
the leaf. It will sometimes happen 
that one or two students will be very 
slow in-reaching the last word. The 
teacher may have to proceed before 
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they have completed the first page. 
Otherwise, when all have raised their 
hands, they should be directed at the 
beginning of some minute: 

“Now turn the page and read until 
I tell you to stop.” 

As soon as the second-hand has 
made two revolutions, the teacher will 
say: 

“Stop. Now draw a circle around 
the last word you have read. Look at 
the board [which has hitherto been 
covered bya map or a cloth] and an- 
swer in a word or a phrase as many of 
these questions as you can.” 


1. What did Muztagh hear soon after 
his birth? 

2. What did he do as a result? 

3. What was the character of his birth- 
place? 

4. What is the name of the best type 
of elephant? 

5. What is the purpose of the elephant’s 
great strength? 

6. What peculiarity did the mahout 
discover about Muztagh? 

7. Why would Dugan Sahib pay a high 
price for Muztagh? 


Three minutes may be allowed for 
this, because the main purpose has 
been accomplished in keeping the 
student’s mind on the thought. The 
teacher will be alert to see that the 
pupils do not copy each other’s an- 
swers. At the end of three minutes 
the teacher will continue: 

“Stop. Now, beginning at the top 
of page 34, count the number of lines 
you have read. You can do this 
quickly by the numbers in the margin. 
Then multiply by six [the average 
number of words to the line] and di- 
vide by two. [The teacher should 
carry out these computations at the 
board: 6X90=540+2=270.] Put this 
number at the top of the paper. It 
represents the number of words you 
have read per minute.” 


The teacher should then go over the 
answers, reading the essential idea for 
each answer, and trying to point out 
the sources of the mistakes. The 
pupil should mark his own or a neigh- 
por’s answers as wrong or right. A 
committee of bright pupils should 
examine the papers to see that the 
computations are accurate and should 
then arrange the sheets from the high- 
est speed to the lowest. The teacher 
may then determine the median for 
the group. In a class of thirty-five the 
median would be the eighteenth paper 
counting down from the highest. It is 
always the middle score. 

The complete list may be placed on 
the bulletin board. The teacher can 
easily create the atmosphere of healthy 
and generous interest in these scores. 
The pupils at the bottom must not 
feel humiliated, any more than they 
would be by a statement of their 
height in inches. Those at the top 
must not become supercilious or self- 
satisfied at their standing. They 
should, however, be called on for 
special reports or outside reading or 
for similar service. 


How to INCREASE SPEED 


Those below the median should be 
directed to read for half an hour at 
home each day with the conscious 
purpose of increasing their speed. 
They can measure their progress 
roughly by closing the book and trying 
to recall the substance of those pages 
and then counting the number of pages 
covered during the half hour. The 
next week a second class test on fresh 
material may be given, by which the 
pupil more exactly can check his 
progress or more nearly do himself 
justice. Further opportunities may 
be given every month, or at such in- 
tervals as the progress of the class de- 
mands. If the pupil can check his 
own progress from month to month, 
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he has a strong motive for consecutive 
work. A more accurate measure is 
desirable about twice a year. October 
and May are suitable months. Mon- 
roe’s Standardized Silent Reading Test 
(for Grades VI to VIII) [see Bibhiog- 
raphy, page 135] yields a separate 
measure for rate. It comes in two 
forms, so that the second test may be 
given with new material. 

The teacher will find that these 
periodic measures will provide such 
clear and strong motives for improve- 
ment that they will lighten the burden 
of teaching very noticeably. What 
means of improvement can be outlined 
for the aspiring student? This very 
difficult question can be answered in 
only a very general way. If the teach- 
er will question the slow students about 
their reading habits, he may discover 
an underlying cause. Some boys and 
girls actually read the words silently 
with much the same kind of word 
scrutiny as when reading orally. They 
are not “lip readers,”’ but they have 
the same mental habit of pronouncing 
the words. Most slow readers do not 
mentally group the words in long 
enough phrases; that is, with them the 
eye does not take in enough words at a 
glance. The eye-movements should be 
regular and rhythmical, and the span of 
recognition should be gradually wid- 
ened. In general if the student is of 
normal intelligence, the chances are 
that he has not read enough, and has 
had no reason to try to read fast. He 
should be provided with material that 
does interest him, so that he will 
read much at home. Here the teacher 
will have to experiment in suggesting 
supplementary reading until success 
crowns the youngster’s efforts. The 


periodic class tests will show the pupil. 


how far he is improving his rate, and 
should provide an incentive for read- 
ing this interesting matter with greater 
and greater speed. 
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In this endeavor Literature and Life 
should be of distinct assistance. In 
every volume of the series will be 
found some chapters from a longer 
novel. These chapters have been care- 
fully chosen to arouse as much curi- 
osity and eagerness as possible. Even 
boys indifferent to reading have been 
won by this means to take up books 
they would otherwise never have 
touched. But the series does more to 
aid the teacher. It provides notes and 
questions which keep the student on 
the right track, furnish him new pur- 
poses at each turn in the plot, and 
suggest such means of review as will 
give him a satisfactory comprehension 
of the whole. The Spy and Ivanhoe 
in Book One, Quentin Durward in Book 
Two, Typee and A Tale of Two Cites 
in Book Three, Henry Esmond in Book 
Four, besides a wealth of direct sug- 
gestions for supplementary reading, 
help the teacher to solve the problem 
of developing adequate speed in read- 
ing. 


ImporTANCE OF COMPREHENSION 


Important as speed is in reading, it 
must remain secondary to understand- 
ing. He who does not get the mean- 
ing cannot be said to read at all. The 
whole object of reading is to get the 
author’s thought and feeling. 

Teachers uniformly overestimate the 
ability of pupils to get the meaning. 
They assume that the boy or girl 
understands many things which are 
either not understood at all or are 
grotesquely misunderstood. Mr. Ward 
in What Is English? tells a capi- 
tal story of a class that was studying 
The Lady of the Lake. You remember 
the opening line, 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill. 


The teacher, thinking he detected in a 
boy’s answers some haziness about the 


1) 
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picture, asked, “What is a stag?” The 
reply was, ““Why-uh, a stag 1s—is 
when a fellow hasn’t got any girl.” 

Teachers are inclined to believe that 
these ludicrous examples are rare ex- 
ceptions, that they represent the occa- 
sional blockhead of a class. On the 
contrary, such pupils represent about 
half the class. The very careful inves- 
tigations of Professor Irion (see Bib- 
liography, page 135) demonstrate that 
half of the ninth-year boys and girls 
understand less than half of the litera- 
ture they are asked to study in class. 
Some understand it extremely well. 
Others understand almost none of it. 
But the duller half of the class gains 
only vague or misleading notions from 
the printed page. 


How to Test COMPREHENSION 


What can the teacher do about it? 
The first thing is to find out the ability 
of each member to read, for the class is 
not a dead level of uniformity. It is a 
collection of individualities, no two of 
whom have the same power to read. 
A reading test of the teacher’s own 
devising will help to discover these 
differences. It may reveal weakness 
in some pupils which will prevent them 
from keeping up with the class. It 
may indicate the abilities of other 
pupils who read so much more rapidly 
and accurately than their classmates 
that they ought to be given many addi- 
tional assignments. 

The test itself can be made as hard 
or as easy as the teacher wishes. For 
example, in the specimen below, the 
first question is very easy. The stu- 
dent has only to understand the first 
sentence to answer it. The question 
can be made much more difficult. For 
example, it might read: “‘What evi- 
dence do you find which indicates the 
time of year?” Then most of the 
points in the first paragraph could be 


introduced into the answer. Questions 
of fact are the easiest. Questions re- 
quiring reasoning are always more 
difficult. The fourth question requires 
some reasoning, for the reader must 
infer that Tom is dismayed at the 
length of time the work will consume. 
The fifth question calls for a more 
difficult inference, since the materials 
are not provided in the sentence. The 
reader must imagine that any boy 
would dislike the physical exertion per- 
formed as a chore. These statements 
are, to be sure, guesses about the 
degree of difficulty of each question. 
The real test of difficulty is the re- 
sponse of the class. If most of the 
class can answer a question, it Is easy. 
If very few can answer it, the question 
is certainly hard. It is well to have 
both kinds of questions in any test in 
order to find how wide apart the bright- 
est and the dullest sections of the class 
may be. Four or five tests of this kind 
will give the teacher a rough approxi- 
mation of each student’s ability. 


COMPREHENSION TEST 
(Book One, page 13) 


1. What was the time of year? 

2. What does “‘delectable’” mean? 

3. Why was Tom not gay? 

4. What discouraged him? 

5. Why had Tom disliked going for 
water? 


6. Why did he now wish to go for the 
water? 

7. Why didn’t Jim change with him? 

8. What opinion did Tom have of his 
Aunt Polly (the “ole missis’’) ? 

9. How did he attempt to win Jim to 
exchange tasks? 

10. What is a “‘taw’’? 


Such a test is easy to conduct. The 
members of the class should be warned 
to have their books at hand.- The 
questions should previously be written 
on a part of the blackboard which can 
be covered with a map or a cloth. 
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The pupils should be provided with 
paper, at the top of which they will 
write their names, and the lines of 
which they will number from one to 
ten. When all is ready, the teacher 
will say: , 

“You are now to have an oppor- 
tunity to show how well you under- 
stand a passage you read. You will 
have fifteen minutes to read the pas- 
sage and answer the questions on it. 
Open your books to page 13. The 
questions are on the board.” 

Time should be taken when the 
books are opened to the page. Fifteen 
minutes is ample for this particular 
test. If the tests are kept from year 
to year, the time necessary for nearly 
all the students to answer may be 
noted at the top. 

If the school possesses a mimeo- 
graph or multigraph, a better plan is 
to furnish each student a copy of the 
questions, so that all will have an 
equal chance so far as legibility is con- 
cerned. Such a duplicating device also 
enables one to provide for the test 
reading matter more likely to be un- 
familiar to all the class, for it can be 
printed on the same page with the 
questions. 

The value of the experience to the 
pupils will be increased if the test is 
rated in class at once, or the next day. 
Each pupil may be asked to pass his 
paper to the one behind him or to his 
side. The most educative method is 
to ask some student to read the answer 
now before him and to explain how 
much he would give it. The text 
should be called in to support opinions. 
Free discussion of the proper rating of 
the answer should be permitted so long 
as there is a valid basis for different 
views. In this way the class learns to 
look for exact meanings in both text 
and questions. Another method would 
be for the teacher to read the correct 
enswers, still requiring pupils to exer- 


cise judgment in assigning ratings. By 
either method, the pupil assigning 
values should sign at the bottom. 
The teacher may have to glance over 
these marks to correct errors of judg- 
ment, or he may wait for appeals from 
the original writers. A third method 
is for the teacher to rate all the papers, 
returning them the next day, so that 
each student may see exactly how he 
misinterpreted the passage or the 
question on it. He may even be asked 
to analyze his difficulties, as “ignor- 
ance of meaning,” “hastiness or care- 
lessness,” or a “pardonable miscon- 
ception.” The analysis will tend to 
make him a more careful reader. 

If the chief purpose be to rank the 
pupils from best to worst, a safer basis 
is provided by standardized tests. Very 
little uncertainty remains in them. 
The material included and the ques- 
tions on it have been expertly devised 
to test power to understand what one 
reads. The resulting score more near- 
ly reveals ability to read and not abil- 
ity to guess or ability to solve prob- 
lems. Besides, the test has been taken 
so often and scored so carefully that 
we know what mark students should 
attain. For example, an entering 
freshman ought to score about 61 on 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 
In the third place standardized tests 
are composed of parts of widely vary- 
ing difficulty, so that the results are 
more likely to indicate the differences 
between pupils not very far apart in 
this power. Of the tests listed on page 
136 the Stanford Reading Examina- 
tion is said to possess “‘the highest 
reliability on record for a group test.”’ 
It may be used for the first year of 
high school. Any of those listed will 
prove of genuine service in indicat- 
ing to the teacher the varying abili- 
ties of the pupils before him, and of 
doing so in a very short time at the 
very beginning of the year. 
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How to Ust THE RESULTS OF 
THE TEST 

The importance of finding out what 
students are capable of can hardly be 
overestimated. Remember Professor 
Irion’s discovery : the duller half of the 
freshman class understands less than 
half of most of the classics they ordina- 
rily study. This is probably true of the 
normal classes all through high school. 
What is the solution? The user of 
Literature and Life has it in his hand. 
This anthology contains many differ- 
ent types of material. The teacher 
can select for the less intelligent boys 
and girls the simpler selections. He 
can select the less difficult kinds of 
study suggested in the ‘Notes and 
Questions.” He can temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb. He not only can 
but should. The chief usefulness of 
standardized or home-made tests is to 
permit the teacher to “put the grease 
where the squeak is.” 

These general statements may be 
illustrated. Let us suppose that the 
senior class is discovered by some 
standardized reading test to be far 
from brilliant. The teacher may 
already have guessed this from the 
first two or three recitations. Do not 
exclaim, ‘Pupils are getting more 
wooden-headed every year!” That 
probably is true, in the sense that more 
unintelligent pupils enter high school 
every fall. Meet the conditions. Select 
from the wealth of material in Book 
Four that which this particular senior 
class can understand. 

To descend to particulars. In Part 
I the student finds material that may 
hold little appeal for him. If he doesn’t 
like riddles, try The Battle of Brunan- 
burh on him. If he cannot read 
Chaucer’s Prologue by himself in the 
antiquated spelling of Middle English, 
read it to him, so that he will catch at 
least something of its wit, humor, and 
easy rhythm. Probably this type of 


pupil should not attempt Everyman. 
Its language may puzzle. Its story 
may seem prosaic. Better omit entire- 
ly than establish a settled dislike. 
Part IV will illustrate the procedure 
even better. The selections from 
Wordsworth are arranged in the order 
of difficulty for most students. Some 
pupils should not be asked to read 
beyond the Character of a Happy War- 
rior; others can enjoy as far as the Ode 
to Duty; and some few can read even 
the famous Intimations ode with pleas- 
ure. But it is a fatuous undertaking 
to prescribe all of these selections for 
every class. The wise teacher will 
not hope for much with ordinary pupils 
if In Memoriam is attempted, or the 
last ten poems printed from Browning. 
The essays of Emerson will likewise 
prove indigestible by the lower half 
of the group. If, however, these lim- 
itations are kept in mind, the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher will count. The 
students will understand the literature 
set for study. They will see at least 
some of the meaning it has for life 
today. They will catch a little of 
its abiding beauty. Many of them 
may be brought to read more widely 
from spontaneous interest. The real 
purpose of teaching may be accom- 
plished. 

It is not only in the passages set for 
study that the teacher may temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. So lucid a 
poem as Alexander's Feast may be 
adapted to either the dullest or the 
brightest in a class. In “Notes and 
Questions” (Book Four, page 288) the 
first two steps would be the funda- 
mental points of study. Students who 
easily grasp the thought may quickly 
pass on to the third and fourth, which 
bring out the mood of the poem. 
Those who have read most widely in 
poetry may tackle note 5. It brings 
before them the fundamental nature 
of poetry, the magic in expression 
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which never can be attained by long 
search, the subtle wedding of thought 
and music which makes a verse immor- 
tal. Only the exceptional senior can 
more than glimpse the wizardry of such 
passages. 

Modern writers are more easily 
assimilated by our high-school popu- 
lation. Both the topics and the man- 
ner of treatment are nearer their inter- 
ests. Yet difficulties abound. If a 
youngster is considering Chesterton’s 
Defense of Nonsense he must carry 
through the thinking suggested in the 
first question of Note 1 (Book Four, p. 
741); yet the second step of the first 
question, the real test of how far he has 
followed the author, will give the ordi- 
nary student pause: “Have you felt 
in either way about your place in the 
world?”? This demand for introspec- 
tion will stump the boy without 
imagination and will puzzle many of 
the girls. Nevertheless even pupils 
without imagination should be taught 
to think of literature as applying to 
life and not as moonshine in a chill 
void. Note 7 (Book Four, p. 742) on 
The Mission of Jane, on the other 
hand, calls for nicer discriminations 
than can be expected from any youth 
whose acquaintance with literature is 
limited. Note 8 could be assigned only 
to pupils who read rapidly and with 
relish, but with them it will lead to 
such exhilarating discussion as_ will 


do the heart of the teacher good to 
hear. 

In short, (a) ““home-made”’ tests of 
comprehension, (b) where necessary, 
more than one standardized test, and 
(c) alert but sympathetic study of his 
class by the teacher are requisite to 
adapt the course in literature to the 
powers of the students who study 
them. Only those selections should be 
set for study that prove to be within 
those powers. Only that kind of con- 
sideration should be taken up which 
can be profitably pursued by those 
particular students. The alert teacher 
who plans his literature lessons with 
these two guides will close the year’s 
work, even with dull students, with 
a sense of elation at having accom- 
plished something genuinely worth 
while. 

Some teachers gather strength from 
considering other aims underlying 
these two primary considerations of 
speed and comprehension. The objec- 
tives that may be kept in view in teach- 
ing literature are many. To explain 
them would take as much space as 
this entire ““manual,”’ for they involve 
a whole philosophy of education. A 
very interesting tabulation of them 
in a simple form may be secured by 
writing to Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany for “Objectives and Materials 
for a High School Reading-Literature 
Course.” It will be sent free. 


CHAPTER II 
READING DIFFERENT KINDS OF LITERATURE 


A boy or girl may be able to read 
rapidly and comprehend readily a 
paragraph or a page or a short poem 
and yet fail to secure the full enjoy- 
ment which a masterpiece is capable 
of giving. Literature is of many kinds. 
The purposes of writers are bewilder- 
ingly various. The kinds of literature, 
therefore, are determined by the forms 
of expression used by authors in set- 
ting forth the results of their thought 
or feeling or the picturing power of 
their imaginations. These kinds or 
forms of literature have certain char- 
acteristics. To be aware of these 
characteristics adds greatly to the ease 
and depth of our understanding, and 
adds greatly, also, to our enjoyment. 

Literature and Infe contains every 
type of writing with which high-school 
students should form acquaintance. A 
full list will be found on pages 119-129. 
Proper attention is given, in the vari- 
ous introductions and in the questions 
and other editorial matter, to building 
up an elementary knowledge of the 
province of each of the great forms or 
types of literature. The main classes, 
such as narration, drama, exposition, 
and the various types of poetry, may 
be studied in such a way as to enable 
boys and girls not only to appreciate 
the quality of the individual selection, 
but also to compare the selection with 
others of the same type: They will 
thereby enter more readily into the 
purpose, plan, and spirit of different 
types of literature. When they leave 
school they will be able to peruse with 
intelligence and enjoyment any kind of 
book that strongly attracts their curi- 
osity. That, at least, is the aim and 
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hope. If the object be merely to give 
a knowledge of some of the technical 
characteristics of literature as art, such 
studies are profitless. Some suggestions 
as to how teachers may make profit- 
able use of the study of literary types 
may be set down here. 


NARRATION 


Narrative Plot. Of these modes of 
literary expression narrative is rightly 
the first to receive emphasis in Litera- 
ture and Life. It is more universal in 
its appeal than the others and con- 
sequently easier to approach. Long 
before he has entered high school, the 
tender explorer of literature has 
learned that in any kind of story some- 
thing must happen. Events succeed 
each other until some natural resting 
place is reached. These events con- 
stitute the plot. It usually heightens 
the interest of the story to note (1) 
where the events really begin, (2) 
where they are most interesting, and 
(3) why they terminate where they do. 
If the student can think these out for 
himself, he has developed a rudimen- 
tary sense of narrative art. Frequent 
recourse should be had to the second 
question, for the boy or girl who can- 
not rise to an exciting passage or race 
forward to solye some mystery or 
uncertainty can get little of the pecu- 
liar pleasure of fiction. 

As this simple scheme of plot 
becomes familiar, the student should 
add other features. One of these is 
the conflict or struggle that runs 
through most stories. Sometimes it is 
a pitched combat, as in Sohrab and 
Rustum, where the adversaries are 
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most picturesquely and_ tragically 
opposed. Sometimes the struggle is 
very intangible, as in Tennyson’s Ulys- 
ses, where the hero’s desire to return to 
the old wandering adventures is at 
variance with the ties of the quiet life 
about him. The essence of most nar- 
rative is some such opposition. The 
more clearly the pupil senses this ele- 
ment, the more certain he is to enjoy 
the story. Among the several points 
of keen suspense one probably is the 
turning-point, where one rival in this 
conflict gains the advantage which in 
the end secures the victory. Very 
often the significance of the events can 
be understood only by determining 
where this turning point lies. But 
in all of these analyses of plot, the 
teacher should make sure that he is 
helping the pupils to a more intelli- 
gent and enjoyable following of the 
events. 

Setting. A second source of interest 
in all kinds of fiction is the time and 
place of the events. Sometimes these 
need little emphasis. The Purloined 
Letter is set in Paris about a century 
ago, but the interest lies chiefly in 
the mystery of the letter which baffles 
somany. In The Eve of St. Agnes, on 
the other hand, the time of year is 
very important because of the tradi- 
tional beliefs connected with St. 
Agnes’ Eve. The historical time must 
also be noted, for all the picturesque 
trappings of medieval life must be held 
in mind if one is to lend that ‘willing 
suspension of disbelief’? necessary to 
enjoyment. The teacher can usually 
bring out the significance of setting 
by asking: “Could the story have 
happened in our town? Could it have 
happened today?” If the pupil explains 
what features of the story would have 
to be changed, he has sensed the con- 
tribution of the background to the 
events. He may go farther and de- 
termine the points in the story where 


setting is most important for the nar- 
rative, or most interesting in itself 
quite apart from the events. In gen- 
eral the background is much more 
important in narrative poetry than in 
prose. In poems it often merits con- 
sideration for its vividness or beauty. 

Character. The center of interest in 
longer fiction is often a third element— 
the characters. The events happen to 
persons, and the effects which these 
events have on the persons reveal the 
nature of each. It is in comprehend- 
ing character that the student will 
most easily see in literature a reflec- 
tion of life. He must learn to think 
of the situations in fiction as true or 
untrue to the actuality which he 
knows. He must judge of the per- 
sons as artificial, fantastic, or ideal on 
the one hand, or as natural, living, 
and realistic on the other. As he 
distinguishes in these matters, he will 
grasp their real significance in fic- 
tion. 

The fiction in Literature and LIvfe is 
introduced in successive books with 
regard to the powers of students to 
understand character. In Book One 
Treasure Island presents character in 
bold outline. The youthful reader 
easily distinguishes virtue from vice, 
the manly from the villainous, the 
upright from the dishonorable. He 
makes the acquaintance of the chief 
figures early in the narrative and he 
follows them without essential change 
to the end. Henry Esmond, which the 
pupil is directed to read in Book IV, 
embodies a more profound contempla- 
tion of life. The characters are of a 
very realistic complexity. They grow 
and develop through the successive 
stages of their careers. Into their full 
significance even the seniors who are 
asked to read it cannot enter. But in 
both static and developing characters 
the students should be asked to think: 
Are these actions natural under the 
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circumstances? Is the person that 
kind of man or woman? 

The reader’s conception may fre- 
quently be clarified by thinking of the 
contrasts in character. For example, 
in Ivanhoe, which he is directed to read 
in Book One, in what ways are Ivanhoe 
and the Templar different? How would 
Ivanhoe have acted at each juncture 
in Brian de Bois-Guilbert’s stormy 
passage through the romance? What 
would Rowena have done had she 
been in Rebecca’s various predica- 
ments? The more mature students 
may compare the characters of one 
author with those of another. Read- 
ers of Silas Marner in Book Two may 
profitably contrast Silas with Quentin 
Durward in Scott’s famous romance. 
Such bringing together of likes and 
unlikes is of untold value in develop- 
ing the growing youth’s notions of men 
and women and of the problems which 
confront human beings. 

The two procedures—(1) comparing 
the figures in fiction with the notions 
about human conduct which the pupil 
has already formed and (2) the con- 
trast between figures themselves— 
may be employed in studying charac- 
ter in any kind of narrative. It applies 
to a metrical romance like The Lady of 
the Lake just as well as to a realistic 
novel like Silas Marner. The essential 
point is that young farers into these 
strange seas shall keep a sense of 
actual human life on their native shore 
as a criterion whereby to judge the 
creatures of imagination. 

A device of practical importance is 
to dramatize a scene or, in rare cases, 
a whole book. The selection should 
be made by the pupils, who should 
defend their choice. The passage 
should be important in the plot or 
significant for the characters. If the 
class is so ambitious as to attempt a 
dramatization of the whole book, the 
scenes chosen must present the com- 


plete development of the story. These 
projects seldom get beyond the draw- 
ing up of the scenario or outline, but 
even in that form the exercise gives a 
very firm grasp of the plot. The 
acting out of individual scenes, on the 
other hand, tests conceptions of char- 
acter. It provides a kind of emphasis 
on the significant stages of the plot, 
which is often very illuminating to the 
class. Practical directions for working 
up these scenes are given below (pp. 
33-34). Further aid may be found in 
Dramatization, by Simons and Orr (see 
Bibliography, p. 135), which contains 
much specific advice to teachers. 

These are but a few of the profitable 
ways of studying plot, setting, and 
character in fiction. Many other very 
pertinent considerations are suggested 
throughout the four books of Literature 
and Life. A device particularly apt 
will be noted for one short story. 
Another, helpful with a different ele- 
ment, may be set down for an epic 
poem. The alert teacher will use 
ceaseless variety in keeping ever before 
his pupils those matters which will 
enable them to get the most out of 
their fiction reading after they leave 
high school. 

There is another aspect of the prob- 
lem whose importance can hardly be 
overestimated. Inasmuch as a large 
proportion of the ordinary adult’s 
reading is fiction, the high-school 
course must develop not only some 
insight into the elements of narrative 
art just considered but also some taste 
in choosing fiction. It should produce 
for later years some discrimination in 
the selection of short stories, which 
current periodicals bring to our notice 
in profusion every week and month. 
It should likewise clarify the student’s 
notions about picking up long novels, 
for their ampler canvass portrays for 
him more luminously the secrets of 
character and the vital issues of life. 
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Literature and Life attempts to supply 
this need. Some complete novels are 
included, but others could not possibly 
be included because of their bulk. 
Sample chapters, however, have been 
inserted to round out the youth’s expe- 
rience with this important type of 
literature by leading him to read them 
entire. They are not introduced hap- 
hazard, but at places in the organized 
text matter that insure a thorough 
reading; for they are woven into the 
pattern of the series. Their signifi- 
cance is brought out by linking them 
with some definite phase of life and its 
reflection in literature. Moreover, 
they are provided with introductory 
settings and other editorial apparatus 
that reveal this significance even to the 
unobservant. 

With this apparatus the student can 
complete these novels in any edition 
without losing the continuity of treat- 
ment which brings out their meaning. 
The boy or girl who has for four years 
deepened and broadened his compre- 
hension of fiction in this way has 
begun that intelligent appreciation of 
the novel which will add permanently 
to his enjoyment of both literature and 
life. Instead of being acquainted with 
a few separate and discrete pieces of 
fiction, he has a consistent notion of 
what to look for and how to judge. 
The four books of the series therefore 
tend to build up an attitude which is 
essential to the proper choice and 
enjoyment of fiction. 


DRAMA 


In studying drama the class should 
always remember that a play is intend- 
ed to be acted out on a stage before an 
audience. If the reader forgets that 
the story is told in action, he loses the 
chief pleasure drama can afford. He 
will miss the true significance of the 
speeches, and he will fail to trace the 
relation of different steps in the plot 


to each other. To think of a play as a 
book to be read, as many involuntarily 
do, is to overlook some of its highest 
values. That would be almost as 
much of a distortion as to con the 
words of an opera without thinking of 
the music, or to hope to enjoy lawn 
tennis by perusing the book of rules 
and looking at the diagram of the 
court. The pupil who does no more 
than read the text silently is almost 
certain to remain unconscious of the 
chief value of drama, the main con- 
tribution it can make to his educa- 
tion. 

Dramatization. How can the stu- 
dents be given understanding and 
appreciation of the dramas set for 
class study? In rare cases they can be 
taken to productions. This passive 
acquaintance with dramatic values 
will open their eyes wonderfully. The 
spectacle, the conflict of wills, the 
stress of emotions, the salience of cer- 
tain characters, the significance for 
human life—all these will spring forth 
for young students with memorable 
vividness. But the teacher cannot 
rely wholly on the occasions when a 
Shakespearean or later play is pre- 
sented by a competent company. 

Another, and in many ways a better, 
solution is to have the play, or parts of 
it, acted out by the pupils themselves. . 
Probably very few classes will find the 
time to act out a drama by Shake- 
speare in full. How, then, shall scenes 
be selected? The best choice can be 
made by the teacher, for he must 
know much more of what is significant 
in the play and of what is effective on 
the stage than the pupils. This plan 
is followed in the treatment of Julius 
Caesar in Book One. Freshmen in 
high school are immature and in most 
cases need some such guidance. Yet 
this procedure is not likely to have the 
greatest educational effect. The pupils 
should be led to make their own selec- 
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tions. A committee of the class may 
assume this duty, but the committee 
report should be subject to class dis- 
cussion. The reasons—the importance 
of the scene in the play, the significance 
of persons in the action as a whole, the 
effectiveness of the scene as a little 
drama, the rdles which the passage 
provides for the class—these reasons 
should be brought out in the discus- 
sion. A class vote should usually 
decide the matter. 

The preparations for presentation 
may be of any degree of thoroughness. 
The teacher may request one group of 
pupils to be ready to take one réle in 
the scene, another group to take an- 
other réle, and so on. At the class- 
hour the teacher will announce a tenta- 
tive cast and have the members read 
their parts at the front of the room. 
If a pupil fails to introduce the appro- 
priate stage business or to read his 
lines in such a fashion as to bring out 
the meaning or the emotion, he may 
be asked to give his place to another 
of the group to whom the part was 
assigned. 

More elaborate would be a presenta- 
tion with several preliminary rehears- 
als. The cast. would have been chosen 
in advance, a pupil appointed as stage 
manager, and one or two rehearsals 

-supervised by the teacher. All lines 
would be memorized and delivered 
with as much dramatic force as the 
cast can command. If the interest 
runs high enough, a whole act or in 
some cases the whole play may be 
worked up under the careful guidance 
of the teacher for presentation before 
the school. Costumes and sets may 
be designed by the class. These are 
undertakings that must be left to the 
discretion of the teacher. The impor- 
tant consideration is that acting out 
of the scenes or plays serve a true 
educational purpose. It should bring 
out for the whole class, as much as 


possible, the essence of drama and the 
particular significance of the scenes 
presented. 

Literature and Life contains several 
modern short plays. In general they 
fall more clearly within the range of 
ability represented in high-school 
classes. If they should be chosen for 
presentation in public, permission 
should first be secured from the author 
or his representative. The fact that 
the play is printed in the series does 
not carry with it any grant of author- 
ity to act it out where admission is 
charged. Failure to secure permission 
would subject the producers to a 
penalty for breaking the law protect- 
ing dramatic rights. 

The main requirement, whether the 
play be short or long, is to use the act- 
ing to stir up interest; to incite the 
students to investigations of the proper 
costume, setting, and interpretation; 
to give them a clear and controlling 
purpose which will carry them to the 
heart of the drama. 

Dramatic Plot. Dramatic plot is 
based essentially upon struggle. It is 
almost always a clash of human wills, 
of persons contending for some pas- 
sionately desired prize. It is conse- 
quently essential that the pupil be 
able to see very early in the play what 
the struggle is about, where in the 
first act it comes to the fore, and who 
are the characters most intimately 
concerned init. The climax or turning 
point is usually somewhere near the 
middle of the play. The termination 
is of course very near the end, for 
when the prize is lost or won the play 
is over. If the pupil discovers these 
four matters—theme, beginning of con- 
flict, turning-point, conclusion—he will 
understand the action of the whole 
play. 

He should think of the action as 
unrolling before an audience. This 
requires strong powers of visualiza- 
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tion. It requires also close reading of 
the text. The exits and entrances 
must be seen in the mind’s eye. The 
gestures and dress of the characters, 
their facial expression and tone of 
voice, should be clearly imagined. 
These are necessities and yet they are 
seldom vividly sensed. It is for this 
reason, aS was just explained, that 
at least parts of each play studied 
should be acted out in some impromp- 
tu or formal fashion. The humor- 
ous situations are usually least in- 
adequately rendered, but some of 
the critical scenes in the developing 
action should be presented, for they 
bring home the meaning of dramatic 
plot. 

Dramatic Setting. A very good 
device for making sure that the class 
has a clear notion of the setting is to 
prepare a miniature stage-set for some 
important scene. This may be as 
elaborate or as simple as the teacher 
may direct. It may represent not 
only the room or other place of action 
but the position of each actor and 
even his costume. Imaginative stu- 
dents may like to describe the setting 
for an important scene, as the forest 
of Arden in As You Like It or the 
blasted heath in Macbeth. Student 
stage managers may be asked to de- 
scribe orally, as an introduction, the 
scene of a passage to be acted out by 
his company of classmates. These or 
other means will force the pupils to 
visualize the setting. 

Dramatic Character. Probably the 
best way to study character is to pre- 
pare to act out any role. The emo- 
tion of the character in each situation 
must be sensed before the proper tone 
of voice can be found. If the pupil 
analyzes the character and then 
imagines truly the motives and feeling 
of the character at the particular junc- 
ture chosen for presentation, he should 
approximate the right expression. 


Analytical discussion can be made 
profitable if it does not descend into 
mere dissection. What the person 
does or fails to do is the best index to 
what he is, but what he says or fails to 
say has great significance in drama. 
Minor clues are what others say of him 
or what he causes others to do. These 
indications may be studied to discover 
how consistent they are or to prepare 
for some discussion, paper, or action. 
The analysis ought always to issue in 
some such organization of the new con- 
ceptions. All that was said, in talking 
of fiction, about development, natural- 
ness, contrast, and the ethical signifi- 
cance of characters (pp. 31-32) has 
direct application to persons in a 
play. 

Detailed Study. There is one danger 
in dramatic study that must be guard- 
ed against. The plays of Shakespeare 
in especial are so packed with meaning 
that the teacher is tempted to dwell 
upon every word. If confined to a 
few selected passages, this method 
serves the useful end of opening young 
eyes to the wealth of meaning behind 
the fluent speeches. Students may 
often with profit expound to their 
classmates difficult but important pas- 
sages in the play. But to go through a 
whole drama, or even one act, in this 
fashion will prevent the class from 
enjoying the intensity of the struggle 
or the interaction of the characters. 
In short, it would rob the class of the 
peculiar pleasure that drama should 
provide. 


ESSAYS 


The expository prose in Literature 
and Life is of three kinds: straight- 
forward explanation, like Louis 
Agassiz’s Formation of Coral Reefs 
(Book One, p. 540); addresses and ora- 
tions, like Lincoln’s Address in Inde- 
pendence Hall (Book Two, p. 549); and 
personal essays, like Charles Lamb’s 
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Dream Children—A_ Reverie (Book 
Three, p. 456). The prime difficulty 
in teaching all these types is to lead 
pupils to comprehend the thought. 
The problem is that discussed above 
under reading (see pages 25-29). The 
separate paragraphs must, of course, 
surrender their thought, but the teach- 
er must guard against devoting the 
major part of the time to details. To 
study a speech minutely without con- 
sidering the great purpose or emotion 
which the orator wished to impart is 
to miss the chief reason for taking it 
up at all. A single sentence stating the 
orator’s purpose is usually efficacious 
in centering attention on the reason 
for making the address. The student 
should draw up another sentence ex- 
pressing the intellectual conviction 
running through the speech and con- 
taining the central thought which the 
speaker tried to convey to his audi- 
ence. Unless the boy or girl gets these 
two aspects clearly in mind, he has 
missed all that made the address worth 
while. 

Very often an outline or abstract 
will enable the student to understand 
the relation of the parts to the con- 
trolling purpose and thought. The 
outline is useful in visualizing the main 
divisions. It tests the sense of relative 
importance. It is easy to rate. But 
the abstract, written out in complete 
sentences, brings into the conscious- 
ness of the pupil the relations of ideas. 
Each main division of the speech 
should have a separate paragraph of 
this abstract. The first sentence of 
each paragraph should show clearly 
the relation of the division to the con- 
trolling thought or purpose. 

These devices apply equally well to 
purely expository selections. The ele- 
ment of purpose is often not so promi- 
nent, but the main thought should 
never be lost sight of. It is conse- 
quently well to ask the pupil to point 


out new truths which the author has 
brought home to him. These truths 
may consist in a new way of looking at 
matters familiar to the youth or in 
explanation of matters quite novel. If 
the matters are familiar, the young 
reader may be allowed to argue against 
the position taken by the author, for 
the real purpose of such essays, and of 
speeches, too, is to provoke thought. 
If the pupil is not encouraged to take 
issue, he may be warped clean out of 
his orbit. What is more, he cannot be 
said to understand an argument or a 
thought if he can see nothing on the 
other side. The study helps scattered 
through the volumes frequently sug- 
gest some application to familiar con- 
ditions or some questioning of a posi- 
tion—for this very purpose of stimu- 
lating thought. 

As a general rule, the entire essay 
or speech should be read for the first 
class discussion of it. The purpose 
and meaning will in this way be 
brought into the focus of conscious- 
ness. A basis will be laid for later 
study of parts. Judgment should, 
naturally, be exercised. Emerson’s 
essays might cause mental dyspepsia if 
swallowed all at once. Even there the 
leading idea ought to be inferred or 
explained before the reading of parts 
begins. 

The third type of essay is called 
personal. Its content of thought is 
often not so important as the reflec- 
tion of the writer’s personality. The 
methods of outlining or abstract are 
sometimes out of place. The wit, 
humor, or pathos with which the 
author comments on life reveals his 
way of facing the world. This revela- 
tion is the important feature for the 
student to understand. His own way 
of looking at duty and pleasure may 
be the very opposite, but he should 
glimpse the new philosophy even if he 
argues against it. 
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The assignment (see p. 50) of les- 
sons on an essay is very important. 
Students in general may have little 
interest in such reading. The writers 
had in mind only an adult audience 
and shaped their discourse for adult 
minds. They discussed matters of 
moment in politics or ethics or science. 
These interests frequently make little 
direct appeal to the adolescent mind. 
The réle of the teacher is to arouse 
interest. The occasion of a speech, 
personal characteristics of the orator 
or writer, the fame of the essay, the 
importance or the intriguing aspects 


of the topic—any or several of these 
can be employed by the teacher to lure 
young minds to read. In the actual 
reading, the profounder elements of 
the discussion must not be dwelt on. 
The plainer and more obvious mean- 
ings will for most classes be ample 
for class consideration. These ele- 
ments should be given genuine mean- 
ing by frequent and varied applica- 
tion to the life which the student 
knows. For the important result is 
not a scholarly comprehension of the 
author so much as an awakened intel- 
lectual life in the student. 


CHAPTER III 
READING DIFFERENT KINDS OF LITERATURE (cont'd) 


Cnrier.ty Lyric 


PoETRY 


The most difficult form of literature 
to teach is poetry. The obstacles are 
very much the same as in any imagina- 
tive writing, but in poetry they are 
increased by the greater compactness 
and suggestiveness of the language and 
by the marked rhythm which trans- 
lates the reader from the world of hard 
fact into the realm of poetic truth. 
These peculiar difficulties must be 
kept in mind if the teacher is not to 
shut out the young explorer from this 
great domain of literature. 

The most elusive of all poetry is 
likely to be the lyric. What a lyric 
means to one person it may not mean 
to another. It gathers significance 
chiefly from the past experience of the 
reader. If that experience has been 
one of narrow outlook and restricted 
emotion, the passion of the poet will 
meet with little response. But if the 
reader has been keenly alive to the 
beauty and mystery of life about him, 
he will in many cases thrill to the 
deeper meaning and the richer emotion 
which the poet’s song reveals. It is 
consequently not to be expected that 
young people still in high school can 
gather all that the mature experience 
of a sensitive soul may have poured 
into a poem. 

Recognizing this fundamental diffi- 
culty, the teacher should nevertheless 
do what is possible to open this great 
source of pleasure to his pupils. He 
will find that the pupil’s problem is 
really of two kinds: the difficulty of 
getting the thought and the difficulty 
of sharing the emotion. Does the 
pupil know what the poet says? Does 
he enter sympathetically into what the 
poet feels? 
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Getting the Thought. Getting the 
thought of a poem is little different 
from getting the thought of an essay 
ora play. The scores of any standard- 
ized reading test (see p. 136) will 
prove an invaluable guide in predicting 
how difficult a poem the individual can 
probably understand. If the school or 
the class can be divided into groups, 
with different readings for each group, 
the difficulties of instruction will be 
diminished. Even then the teacher 
must keep Argus-eyed to determine 
how much the pupil actually is grasp- 
ing. Professor Irion has shown in 
Comprehension Difficulties in the Study 
of Literature how confused and dis- 
torted the average ninth-year stu- 
dent’s notion of a lyric poem is after a 
half-hour’s study. The following rep- 
resents the conception gained by a 
normal freshman girl after studying 
The Destruction of Sennacherib (Book 
One, p. 276) for thirty minutes. 


The Assyrian, an Aryan, came down 
upon the city of Ashur like a wolf on the 
fold; and his garments were gleaming in 
purple and gold. The points of their 
spears were like stars on the sea, when the 
tide comes in by night. He hada highly dec- 
orated but inefficient army and undertook 
the invasion to humble the Chaldeans. 

The Assyrians defeated the Gentiles 
and the army was defeated at sunset. 
The defeat was due to poor generalship. 

A terrible blast, that is, an explosion, 
struck the enemy and the eyes of the 
sleepers were covered with wax and they 
all lay withered and strewn like the leaves 
of the forest after a snowstorm has blown 
over the land. 

The widows of Ashur were crying out 
loudly for revenge upon the Assyrians who 
had killed their husbands, and the Gentiles 
and the idols in the temple in Palestine, 
melted like snow in the power of the Lord. 
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This pupil had the assistance of 
more than sixty questions to guide her 
to the full meaning of the stanzas. 
She did not have the aid of a teacher. 
She should have been assigned a sim- 
pler kind of poetry. But even with 
this poem a sympathetic teacher might 
have given some comprehension. The 
background could be sketched in, as 
it is done in Note 1, page 277, for one 
of the child’s chief difficulties is that 
she doesn’t know what the lyric is all 
about. Then the chief steps might be 
pointed out, as in Note 3, page 277, for 
with the stages of the disaster in mind, 
the thirteen-year-old might have visu- 
alized the scene something as Byron’s 
imagination pictures it. The very 
first care of the teacher is therefore to 
select poems that the pupil can under- 
stand. The second is to provide for a 
grasp of the idea or thought running 
through the selection and giving sig- 
nificance to all the parts. With most 
poetry, narrative, lyric, or dramatic, 
little progess can be made until the 
main thought is comprehended. 

Many obscurities in detail may re- 
main. Poets are likely to invert the 
normal order of the prose sentence. 
The boy or girl unfamiliar with these 
liberties is puzzled, and as likely as not 
goes wrong at some point vital to the 
meaning of the stanza or poem. ‘The 
ballad of Beth Gélert (Book One. p. 
274) begins: 


The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerily smiled the morn. 


The average student may at once try 
to interpret the verb “smiled”’ as tak- 
ing “morn” for an object. This non- 
sense doesn’t even amuse him; he 
solemnly puts it down as a poetic 
license for “‘smiled at.’”’ But a more 
frequent cause for confusion is the 
unusual diction of poetry, the novel 
uses of words or the introduction of 
obsolete expressions. On this account 


Shakespeare’s plays prove the most 
difficult literature for high-school pu- 
pils to understand. For example, 
Cassius says that he and Caesar on one 
occasion swam with strength and cour- 
age across the river Tiber, but he uses 
an expression no longer current: 


And stemming it with hearts of contro- 
versy.! 


The student usually gives up and 
goes on to the next line, or jumps to 
the conclusion that the two men 
quarreled with each other. A third 
source of difficulty is figurative lan- 
guage. Cassius a little later says of 
Caesar: 


His coward lips did from their color fly.” 


The imaginative youth, when he 
sees any meaning at all, thinks Shake- 
speare has got things turned round— 
that the color did the flying. What 
Cassius intended to convey was that 
the lips, like a coward in battle, de- 
serted their flag or colors. The teacher 
should therefore be on the lookout for 
difficulties because of inversions, dic- 
tion, or figurative language. Where 
these difficulties occur in some pivot- 
al passage, where a misunderstanding 
will create a misconception of the whole 
thought, the teacher must forestall the 
possibility by question or explanation. 
For the student cannot get very far in 
enjoying poetry which he does not 
understand. 

Seeing the Picture. The reference to 
figurative language above brings up 
one source of poetic pleasure which 
pupils often fail to reach. They do 
not see the images or pictures which 
hovered in the poet’s mind. He does 
not convey this vision with a pencil, 
nor does he use bright colors of the 
palette. He relies on language to re- 
create in the reader’s imagination that 


LJulius Caesar I, ii, 109. 
2The same I, ii, 122. 
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appearance. He cannot say, “I love 
this” or “I hate that,” and give any 
clear notion of his feeling. But he 
can describe a scene of loveliness that 
will reveal his emotion to everyone 
who has been in the woods at night: 


A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.' 


Or he can describe another that will 
bring home the stifling heat on the 
becalmed ship: 


All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon.” 


Only by telling what things look like, 
sound like, smell like, etc., can he carry 
over into other minds the impressions 
in his own mind. But if the other 
minds, namely those of the youth in 
our high schools, cannot picture these 
appearances, the whole transfer is 
blocked. 

What can the teacher do? He can 
point out words and phrases which are 
particularly suggestive of appearances. 
The copper sky, the bloody sun, the 
impression that it stood above the 
mast, so slowly did its scorching heat 
pass down the sky—such expressions 
may be considered for all that they 
imply. The question in such study is 
not of the literal meaning of words but 
of the atmosphere or suggestion that 
they carry with them. Discretion is 
required. The teacher should go only 
so far as the pupils can follow. If the 
suggestions prove too elusive, the 
simpler matters of visual fact or other 
appeal to the senses should at least be 
brought out clearly. Take to heart 
what Mr. Ward’ says about seeing the 


1The Ancient Mariner, stanza LXXxXIv. 
*The same, stanza XXVII. 
%See What Is English? revised edition, pp. 444 ff. 


picture. The pupil should always be 
aware of the poet’s recourse to sense- 
appeals as a means of expressing his 
thought and emotion. 

Sharing the Emotion. These re- 
marks on the general meaning of a 
poem, its phrasing, and the pictures 
which the language should evoke, have 
already introduced the second and 
more vital element of poetry, its emo- 
tion. It is the poet’s feeling about his 
subject that leads him to write. The 
pupil who does nat enter into that 
feeling should not be deluded into 
thinking that he has read the poem. 
He surely has not got the full pleasure 
out of it. 

The thirteen-year-old girl who put 
so much nonsense into The Destruction 
of Sennacherib had taken the wrong 
start. She had no notion of the his- 
torical background, so that the 
Assyrians meant no more to her than 
Aztecs. More than this, she had no 
clue to the mood of the poem. She 
felt none of the exultation in the de- 
feat of a proud, insolent enemy. The 
magnificent description of the scene 
left by the Angel of Death sent no 
thrill down her back. The’ swelling 
rhythm of the lines caused no pulse of 
triumph to race through her veins. 

How could a class have been intro- 
duced to the mood of the poem? The 
facts in Note 1 (Book One p. 277) 
would help. In addition the teacher 
could perhaps awaken personal experi- 
ences that would give the cue to the 
right attitude. “Did you ever have an 
enemy or oppressor whom you feared? 
Did some larger boy thrash him and 
thus relieve you of that fear? How did 
you feel about his punishment? If you 
were glad he got what he deserved, 
you can understand this Hebrew 
prophet, who with fierce exultation 
recounts the discomfiture ef his peo- 
ple’s enemy. In what stanza or lines 
does this feeling of the poet find clear- 
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est expression?” If the teacher can 
in some such way relate the emotion 
of the poem to some experience in the 
pupil’s life, he will have gone a long 
way toward helping the youth to enter 
into the mature poet’s feeling. 

Sometimes such difficulties may be 
met by simple transference of the 
material into a more familiar setting. 
The patriotic exultation of the Hebrew 
prophet may be understood, for ex- 
ample, if one tries to imagine the fierce 
joy with which patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution received the news of 
some victory of the Continental forces. 

Poetic Rhythm. The effect of poetry 
does not depend merely on the images 
that appeal to the senses or the thought 
that wins acceptance in the mind. 
More fundamental than either is the 
rhythm which expresses and sustains 
the emotion. Rhythm is everywhere 
in nature. There is a regular alterna- 
tion of drawing in and forcing out air 
in breathing. The heart rhythmically 
sends the blood in pulses through 
the arteries. We discover rhythm in 
branches of a tree swaying to the 
breeze or in the breaking of the 
waves on a sandy shore. So much is 
it a law of our being that we read it 
into perfectly monotonous sounds like 
the ticking of a clock. Instead of the 
undeviating tick-tick-tick-tick we read 
tick-tock, tick-tock, or we repeat Mother 
Goose: 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 


It has always been so. As Kipling 


sings: 
In the Neolithic Age savage warfare 
did I wage 
For food and fame and woolly horses’ 
pelt; 


I was singer to my clan in that dim, 
red Dawn of Man, 

And I sang of all we fought and feared 
and felt. 


Even today mere rhythm delights. 
Pure nonsense may be beautiful, as in 


Edward Lear’s 


Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green and their hands 
are blue; 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


In true lyrics, in all great poetry, 
rhythm is not only beautiful. It is 
essential to the expression of the mood. 
It is not cunningly devised, but flows 
forth from genuinely stirred impulses. 
It is not intellectual, but an ordering 
of words from an almost unconscious 
sense of their rightness. It is part of 
the poet’s experience and is indispen- 
sable to our reliving of that experience. 

How is the boy or girl to catch this 
rhythm? The only sure way is by 
reading aloud. Most short lyrics 
should be read aloud to the class by the 
teacher in making the assignment, so 
that the movement of the verse will 
be revealed in its true significance. 
But the students should also read aloud 
abundantly. They will be likely to 
drop into sing-song, which robs the 
rhythm of its expressiveness. They 
may read in a stumbling fashion, which 
obscures the rhythm. But if they 
have seen the thought and found the 
right mood, they should come quickly 
to a proper movement and phrasing, 
to the true poem, the deep appeal to 
those instincts which thrilled the poet. 

Teaching Meter. Some little atten- 
tion to meters may aid in full apprecia- 
tion of rhythm. The iambic, trochaic, 
anapaestic, and dactylic feet may be 
studied, and the commonest lines, 
tetrameter, pentameter, and hexam- 
eter. A stanza or two from the 
poem to be studied may be written on 
the blackboard. Some pupil should 
then read these aloud, line by line, nat- 
urally and expressively. Another pu- 
pil may then point out the syllables 
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which receive the stress. Unstressed 
syllables should next be marked. Only 
after these steps can the lines be 
marked off into feet to reveal the 
pattern of the meter. To begin with 
the meter and force the syllables into 
conformity with a scheme does not 
reveal the organic nature of the 
rhythm. It rather convinces the pupil 
that poetry is artificial or mechanical. 

In Literature and Life this technical 
feature of poetry is introduced where 
it will prove most significant. Each 
important type of meter and line is 
noted only when some major poem 
illustrating it is to be studied. The 
total treatment is thereby scattered 
throughout the series. The teacher 
may repeatedly but incidentally bring 
up these matters, with the result that 
the young student comes to feel at 
home with them. This is much supe- 
rior to the usual text, which concen- 
trates all the instruction into one dose, 
which is usually distasteful at the 
time and soon forgotten in the rush 
of new interests. Besides, the index 
(pp. 130-132) in this Manual permits 
the teacher at whatever points in the 
series he selects to make a review of 
all the pertinent metrical study. He 
can therefore teach just as much or as 
little as he deems wise for his class. 

Some teachers have very great suc- 
cess in training pupils to versify. Only 
the simplest meters need be attempted. 
The products may be placed on the 
board and scanned, or exchanged in 
class and criticized by fellow pupils. 
Where genuine enthusiasm is enlisted 
the resulting enjoyment of the elo- 
quence and suggestiveness of poetic 
rhythm is an ample return. 

Many other devices are scattered 
through the study helps in the four 
volumes of Literature and Life. They 
will supplement the fundamentals here 
set down if the teacher judges supple- 
ment necessary. They are often par- 


ticularly pertinent to the poems with 
which they are suggested, but if the 
class is not prepared to undertake that 
kind of study, or if the plans for the 
month or the term do not permit of 
such excursions, they should not be 
taken up. Moreover, it is not to be 
supposed that every poem is to be sub- 
jected to close analysis. A better plan 
will provide for reading groups for 
similarities or contrasts. A_ fixed 
scheme, applied to all the poetry 
studied, would defeat the teacher’s 
purpose. This section has aimed 
merely to point out essentials in a 
field beset with obstacles. 

The Teacher's Reward. The teach- 
ing of poetry, though the most diffi- 
cult undertaking in the realm of litera- 
ture, is the most satisfying when it 
attains success. Observe these few 
suggestions. Select those poems that 
are within the capacity of the pupil. 
Make sure that he knows what the 
poem is about, that he has sufficient 
of the background, literary, historical, 
and in his own personal experience, to 
grasp the thought and respond to the 
mood. Emphasize the image and the 
rhythm that will translate for him 
the emotional experience which the 
poem should convey. Then one can 
feel that he has added something to 
make life richer and fuller. He has 
perhaps opened eyes to the sheen of a 
bird’s plumage, to the delicate color- 
ings of a flower, to the limitless expanse 
of a starry sky. Perhaps the boy or 
girl will sense more quickly the beauty 
of a kind act or the nobility of some 
sacrifice in daily life. In short, the 
student, from the literary experience, 
has gained freedom for his own im- 
pulses, has developed a keener, a more 
responsive, active, and complete sort 
of life. If the teacher has brought 
about this change, he has accomplished 
what Literature and Life or any good 
teacher of literature attempts. 
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PERMANENT LOVE or LITERATURE 


The test of how well literature has 
been taught is a test which teachers 
cannot very often give. They cannot 
very often keep track of their pupils 
in the work-a-day world which they 
enter after leaving school. They can- 
not know what kind of reading these 
pupils later choose for their leisure 
hours. They cannot learn whether 
their teaching has implanted a perma- 
nent, genuine love of literature. 

One reason why the course in liter- 
ature has often failed to implant this 
love is that it has left the young 
student without guide for his reading. 
On leaving school he has not known 
what magazines contain articles worth 
reading. He has been left unequipped 
to walk into a public library and ask 
for any books for his personal improve- 
ment or entertainment. These results 
may be found even where the young 
mind has been taught what to look for 
while reading books of various types. 

Literature and Life plans to over- 
come these serious defects. It should 
teach high-school students how to 
read novels and essays and dramas and 
lyric poems. It aims to acquaint them 
with further works of the same type. 
If a field of subject-matter or a form 
of literature makes an appeal to any 
individual pupil, this series will put 
him in touch with further reading of 
the same kind. Of course the authors 
of the series hardly expect the pupils 
to carry all these items in their small 
heads. The hope is that the boys and 
girls will wish to retain the four 
volumes as prized possessions. They 
will cherish the volumes for the richly 
varied selections to which they may in 
after years return with delight. They 
will use them as reference books, by 
which they can guide their further 
explorations of the limitless fields of 
literature. These handsome volumes 


will stand on their shelves as_ the 
nucleus of a library which will grow 
gradually through the years. 

This guidance is not confined to the 
histories of literature in Books Two 
and Four. Those histories will natu- 
rally indicate to the eager student the 
salient names and works in both 
England and America. Those sections 
contain not only literary backgrounds 
but the selections themselves. Direc- 
tions for further reading which indicate 
what is most available and what 
is likely to interest are also given. 
For example, page 447 of Book Two 
devotes half a column to judicious 
advice about a first exploration of our 
Colonial and Revolutionary writers. 
Very often the student, of either tender 
or mature years, is not primarily inter- 
ested in writers because of their his- 
torical prominence. Perhaps the most 
normal interest is in the topic treat- 
ed or message conveyed. Many of the 
directions in Literature and Life show 
pupils how to pursue such interest. 
Let us suppose that they have read 
Raleigh’s stirring account of his ex- 
plorations in Venezuela. They may 
want to read the history of early South 
American conquests. They may be 
more interested in Raleigh. They may 
wish to learn what the South American 
wilderness is today. They may take 
a wider sweep and wish to visit other 
unsettled regions. Such interests are 
well-nigh universal among intelligent 
youth. Book Three lists (pp. 134-137) 
works that will help solve the reader’s 
problem at the time and provide for 
many later additions to his library. 

The pupil who keeps his volumes of 
Literature and Lifeisina fair way to gain 
that understanding of life and that per- 
manent love of literature which are the 
chief hope of the English teacher. The 
kinds of books added to the nucleus will 
reveal how well the series and the teach- 
er have accomplished their purpose. 


CHAPTER IV 


ORGANIZING THE MATERIAL FOR CLASSROOM 
PURPOSES 


Basis FOR SELECTING MATERIAL 


Should the teacher try to teach 
everything in the volume? It has 
already been made clear (see pp. 25-26, 
28-29) that he should not unless he has 
a group of geniuses. Very bright boys 
and girls, with an intelligent eagerness 
for reading, might enjoy everything 
between the covers and demand still 
more. But even bright pupils seldom 
have a whole year for study of litera- 
ture. The school course may provide 
for a half-year devoted to literature 
and another half to composition. The 
school may allot two or three days a 
week to literature and the remaining 
time to composition and grammar. 
The selection of material in the Liter- 
ature and Life volumes should be 
made to suit these time require- 
ments. 

Even within the school further 
choice of material should be made. 
Some pupils are slower than others. 
They cannot read much. If they are 
grouped according to their ability (see 
pages 28-29), the rapid class can be 
asked to cover a long and more diffi- 
cult set of selections, and the slow class 
to study a shorter and easier set. 

Within the groupings, even, there 
will be great differences of ability. 
The alert teacher will try to assign 
to the brilliant boys and girls addi- 
tional reading matter or reports to 
keep their interest at the boiling 
point. 

Teachers will do well to pick out 
from the volume the selections that 
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fit the time at their disposal and the 
pupils to be taught. A good first 
division is to decide which passages 
should be studied carefully in class 
and which should be left for home 
reading. The class study ought to 
prepare the pupil for profitable read- 
ing in his leisure. It ought to arouse 
his interest and give him an avenue of 
approach. Those pieces on which he 
will meet most difficulties should be 
considered in school unless, of course, 
they are too difficult to warrant study 
at all. He should be given aid on 
beginning a new type of literature or 
in understanding any particular selec- 
tion hard for him to grasp. For the 
outside reading he should be given 
opportunity to express his interest 
(see pp. 70-71). A class period de- 
voted to oral reports has the merit 
of enlisting the interest of members or 
of stirring up debates on most points. 
Written reports give an opportunity 
for more critical treatment. Both the 
class study and the home reading 
ought to lure the pupil to further 
exploration of the vast field of liter- 
ature. 

Each teacher or school will probably 
wish to work out the treatment best 
fitting the time allotment and the 
students to be taught. Some’ guid- 
ance may be found in Appendix I, 
“What to Select for Study” (see pp. 
93-99). The outlines which are there 
printed were worked out in the class- 
room, and may give a hint for other 
teachers to adapt to their peculiar 
problems. 
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CoLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Another guide which the teacher 
will find helpful is the College En- 
trance Requirements. It is the aim 
of the College Entrance Board, which 
meets every three years, to outline a 
course of reading and intensive study 
that will be of interest as well as of 
value to the high-school student, and 
provide a foundation for his college 
work in English. Since slight changes 
are made from time to time, as the 
Board meets, it is well for the teacher 
to have at hand the pamphlet listing 
the latest College Entrance Require- 
ments. This may be secured, at two 
cents a copy, from the secretary of the 
association, Head Master Wilson Far- 
rand, Newark Academy, Newark, New 
Jersey. The details of the prescrip- 
tions for students who expect to enter 
college by means of the examinations 
set by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board for the years 1926, 1927, 
and 1928 will be found listed on pages 
114-118 of this Manual, together with 
changes for the years 1929-1931. 


Wuat to Do witH SELECTIONS 
Previousty READ 


Tt will occasionally happen that a 
student or a whole class will already 
have read some poem or story. This 
is no disaster. The single student will 
gain by going over it again. If all 
have read the selection carefully, two 
courses are open: (1) It may be 
omitted from consideration. Where 
the class is pressed for time, this may 
prove to be the more expedient. 
(2) The second course is to have it 
reread at home and to link it up in 
class with other material in the same 
section. The discussion will put it in 
a new setting—will bring out its theme 
in a new light, or show how it reflects 


its author’s interests, or reveal its 
historical significance. The selection 
will then become a more treasured 
possession of the pupil. 


How to Uss Texts oN Hanp 


Besides the question of selections 
previously read, there is the problem 
of how to use texts already on hand. 
Where texts are furnished free, there 
may be on the shelves many copies 
which should be dovetailed into the 
Literature and Infe background. One 
school has two hundred copies of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream for its 
first-year classes. Ivterature and Life 
provides for Julius Caesar in the first 
year. Two courses are open: to hand 
out A Midsummer Night's Dream as 
parallel reading, or to devote some 
weeks to the study of it in class. If 
it is handed out as a supplementary 
classic, the general directions for read- 
ing a play could be followed out by the 
pupil unaided. He could be asked to 
bear in mind the features of dramatic 
story-telling developed in Book One, 
Notes 3-7 on page 437. A hint should 
be given that the comedy has three 
clearly-defined stories running through 
it, besides the frame-story or envelop- 
ing action of the duke’s marriage. The 
elements of legend and romance in the 
comedy should be thought out in part 
by the pupil. These few suggestions 
would ensure that the boy or girl 
read the play in such a way as to 
assimilate it with the other literature 
in the series. 

If the decision is made to study the 
comedy in class, the teacher will pre- 
pare in advance more detailed direc- 
tions for each act or scene. The point 
to keep always in mind in such aids is 
that so far as possible the pupil should 
be led to think matters out for himself. 
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In some cases the state or city course 
of study requires for study in class 
during the course of the year several 
books which are not included in Liter- 
ature and Life. The first problem is to 
introduce these at such points that 
they will fit into the scheme for em- 
phasizing content developed in the 
volume. The second is to plan the 
study of these texts in keeping with 
the purpose of the Literature and Life 
series. The suggestions set down 
on the preceding page for A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream indicate how this 
may be done. 


How to Srupy INTRODUCTIONS 
AND HiIsTorRIES 


Another phase of adapting the series 
to the abilities of the pupils is con- 
nected with the introductions and the 
histories of American and English liter- 
ature. Both are organic features of the 
series and require careful study. The 
function of the general introduction to 
each volume is to map out the chief 
objectives of the year’s work, with 
special emphasis upon the progressive 
development of skill in reading and 
upon elementary literary criticism. 
Each of these general introductions 
should be the basis of a carefully 
planned class exercise at the beginning 
of the year, and should be referred 
to from time to time as the year goes 
on. Such reviews may include illus- 
trations, in the literature read, of 
points made in the general introduc- 
tion. 

The special introductions fall into 
two main classes. ‘To the first belong 
the introductions to separate parts or 
main divisions of each volume; to the 
second belong the special introductions 
to the longer masterpieces, or to groups 
of related materials. The objects are 


to arouse a lively expectation of an 
alluring new field; and to supply the 
necessary information preliminary to 
an intelligent study. To this end, each 
introduction should be assigned for 
careful study. The teacher may in- 
dicate important paragraphs in ad- 
vance, or he may give a list of 
topics to guide the reading. Then in- 
troductions, also, should be included 
in the reviews. 

With the histories the problem is 
quite similar. The essence of the plan 
consists in the fact that these histories 
are intended as supplements to the 
study of the literature and find their 
chief value in the intimate relation 
between the masterpiece and the his- 
torical matter. They are written, 
therefore, from the standpoint of the 
pupil’s needs. The student should 
work out the meaning of the chapters 
for himself, because it is the object of 
the series to develop such power. If 
he needs aid to this end, he should be 
provided with it. One way of doing 
this has been drawn up by a com- 
mittee of teachers in Cleveland for the 
history of American literature in Book 
Two. It is subjoined as a guide. 


Preliminary Note 


The study questions that follow are not 
submitted as in any way complete or 
infallible. But some students, we find, 
need to be given an assigned guide such 
as these questions. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that we attempt gradually to wean 
such students from this help by decreasing 
it in amount as we progress through the 
five chapters. 

The historical reference readings also 
might be superfluous for certain students, 
but are, on the contrary, essential to ours, 
whose knowledge, in the 10-A semester, 
of both English and American history 
seems to be in the haziest condition im- 
aginable. 
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Study Questions and Suggestions 


Literature and Life, Book Two, Parr IV, 


CHAPTER Ong, “THE COLONIAL 
PrrRiop,”’ PAGES 413-422 


Study Questions 


1. What two great human impulses 
led to the colonizing of North America? 
(See (1) under “Suggestions for Further 
Reading” at the top of the next col- 
umn.) 

2, In which part of the country was 
each of these impulses predominant? 

3. What events helped to unite the 
northern and southern colonies, which were 
at first separated by distinct ideals and 
habits of life? 

4. Why is the literature of the col- 
onists scanty both in amount and in 
variety? 

5. What is its chief value to us? 

6. Why was more writing done in 
colonial times in the North than in the 
South? 

7. What are the three phases of the 
literary work of Captain John Smith? 

8. What interesting connection is there 
between the work of William Strachey 
and a famous play of Shakespeare’s? 

9. What kind of man do you think 
William Byrd must have been? 

10. What was the cause of “the rift 
between the King and the Parliament’’? 
(See (2) “Suggestions for Further Read- 
ing,’ at the top of the next column.) 

11. What additional reason do you find 
for the greater amount of writing among 
the northern than among the southern 
colonists? 

12, Characterize the three early histor- 
ians of New England. 

13. Discuss the beginning of American 
verse. 

14. Explain the reference to the “Tenth 
Muse” in the title of Ann Bradstreet’s 
volume of poems. 

15. What other early writings are 
worthy of being remembered? 

16. Characterize the Mathers. Explain 
the term “The Mather Dynasty.” 

17. In what way was Edwards superior 
as a preacher to Cotton Mather? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FurTHER READING 
AND InpivipuAL Reports 


(1) The Student’s American History, 
Montgomery (Ginn): Chapter 3, ““Perma- 
nent English and French Settlements,” 1. 
“Virginia”; 4a. “Plymouth Colony”; 4. 
“Massachusetts Bay Colony.” 

(2) History of the British Nation, 
Wrong (Appleton): ‘The Stuart Mon- 
archy’’; '“‘James’s Disputes with Parlia- 
ment’; “Outbreak of War and Division 
of Parties.” 


“THE Prriop or REVOLUTION,” 
PAGES 422-429 


Study Questions 


1. How did economic and _ political 
events affect the spirit of American litera- 
ture during the latter half of the 18th 
century? 

2. How did the same causes affect the 
form of the literature? 

3. Trace the beginnings of creative 
literature in America. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FurTHER READING AND 
InpivipuaL Reports 


(1) The Student’s American History, 
Montgomery: Chapter 3, “Permanent 
English and French Settlements”; pages 
173-184, “General View of the Colonies 
in 1763’; and Chapter 4, ‘““The Revolution; 
The Constitution,” pages 185, 186, 188, 
189, 196, 209, 244, 247. 

(2) Franklin’s Autobiography, each stu- 
dent to report on one chapter. 


Cuapter Two, “DEFINING THE NATION,” 
PAGES 448-449 


Study Questions 


1. Explain what is meant by the critical 
period. 

2, What is meant by “Defining the 
Nation” during the half century that 
followed the drafting of the Constitution? 

Discuss four great problems, the solu- 
tion of which helped to “‘define the nation.” 

3. What part was played by literature 
in this task of “defining the nation”? 

4. You will read in this chapter that 
during this period Americans gained 
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‘intellectual independence.” What two 
forms of independence had they gained 
in the two preceding periods, respectively? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDITIONAL READING 


The Student's American History, Mont- 
gomery: Chapter 5, ““The Union, National 
Development,” paragraph 249; “The In- 
auguration; tasks of the new government; 
state of the nation.” 


CHAPTER THREE, “INTERPRETING THE 
NATION,” PAGES 479-480 


Study Questions 


1. What was the significance of the 
appearance of “The American Scholar’ 
at this time? 

2, What political and ethical policies 
of the nation had to be interpreted? (See 
(1) under “Suggestions for Further Read- 
ing” below.) 

3. How did literature help to interpret 
these policies? 

4. In the study of this period, try to 
classify the types of literature written. 

5. Notice likenesses and_ differences 
among the New England poets, both as 
men and as writers. 


Sueeestions ror FurtHer READING AND 
InpivipuaL Reports 


(1) The Student's American History, 
Montgomery: Chapter 6, paragraphs 410- 
417; paragraphs 439, 509. 


CuHaptTeR Four, “New FRONTIERS,” 
PAGE 574 


Study Questions 


1. Explain a few causes of the westward 
movement in America following the Civil 
War. (See (1) under “Suggestions for 
Further Reading,” below.) 

2. What economic changes accompanied 
this movement? 

3. What effect had these changes upon 
our national literature? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FuRTHER READING 
AND InpivipuAL REporRtTS 


(1) The Student's American History, 
Montgomery: Chapter 7, “Reconstructing 


the Nation,” § 522. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


No questions. 


In some classes the student using 
Book Four may need assistance of the 
kind outlined above for Book Two. 
Though fourth-year students are a 
much more select group, many of them 
have not yet learned to read in the 
sense in which this series tries to train 
them. For such the teacher should 
devise similar aids to full compre- 
hension. 


CHAPTER V 
TYPE LESSONS 


How to Brcin 


What is the best way to begin the 
study of a volume of Literature and 
life? There is no one best way. 
About the purpose there can he little 
discussion. The first recitation should 
arouse eagerness to read the book; and 
it should likewise implant a clear no- 
tion of how to read it. If the lesson 
does not provide both the desire and 
method, valuable time has been lost. 
Interest can best be aroused by spend- 
ing a little time on the table of con- 
tents. The student may be asked to 
find there the answers to such ques- 
tions as these: 


1. What great subjects or themes are 
treated in the selections in the volume? 
Which of these main themes do you expect 
to find most interesting? Give your reasons. 

2. Which of the selections or authors 
do you already know? Explain why you 
liked (or did not like) the selections. 
Explain what you expect of the authors 
with whose works you already have some 
acquaintance. 

3. From reading the general introduc- 
tion, what idea do you gather about the 
purpose of the volume? Read aloud to the 
class the paragraph that states this purpose 
best. From this introduction, what do 
you think will be the most interesting or 
valuable feature of your study for the 
year? Give your reasons. 


The teacher should himself have 
thought out, pretty clearly, definite 
answers to these questions. He should 
have ready cheerful and spirited com- 
ment to lead the students out into 
further expression of their impres- 
sions and preferences. It is very im- 
portant that the atmosphere be one of 
expectancy. 
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How to use the book during the year 
can be investigated by the pupil him- 
self. He can look at any selection with 
which he is familiar. 


1. What notes, if any, do you find at 
the bottom of the page? What is their 
purpose? 

2. What explanatory notes are printed 
at the end of the section? What light do 
they throw on the passage? How much 
that is new to you do they contain? 

3. What questions and topics are given? 
What are you to do with them? Do you 
think they will be helpful? Explain why. 

4. Are there any directions for further 
reading? How much of this will you find 
time for? 

5. Of what use are the indexes at the 
back of the book? Illustrate. 


The teacher will be able to help the 
pupils answer these questions if he 
reads this Manual carefully, or if he 
cons the preface to each volume. If 
it happens that the pupils have not 
read a single selection in the volume, 
almost any poem can be taken to 
illustrate the method suggested in the 
five foregoing questions. 

It would be well to have the whole 
discussion summed up by some pupil 
under a few heads, such as: 


1. How this collection of literature is 
put together. 
2. What help can be got from the intro- 


ductions. 
3. What use should be made of the — 
footnotes, questions, ete. 


The conclusion might be consoli- 
dated into a blackboard summary. 
Some teachers may wish to have the 
main points copied in notebooks which 
the students keep (see p. 65). 
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TELLING THE PupiL WHat TO STUDY 
AND How To Srupy It 


One of the neglected and difficult 
tasks of the teacher is preparing the 
directions to the class. “Study the 
next selection” is frequently the sole 
guidance given the pupil. “Read The 
Prisoner of Chillon and answer the 
questions on page 25” is not very 
much better, though, in Literature and 
Life, it might be sufficient to interest 
the boy or girl in what he is to do and 
show him how to study the poem to 
advantage. The literature in each 
book is grouped in such fashion that 
its background of thought is pretty 
easy to discover. 

‘To provide the proper background 
for a piece of literature is a procedure 
of fundamental importance. Half of 
the difficulty a pupil encounters with 
a poem or a drama comes from his in- 
experience. He has little experience 
with life. He has relatively little ex- 
perience with literature. These limita- 
tions it is the duty of this series and 
of the teacher to remove. The intro- 
ductions to the successive “parts” of 
each volume will be found indispen- 
sable for this purpose. They will set 
the current of thought in the right 
direction for enjoying the later reading. 
They should consequently be referred 
to often in the study of various items 
within the part. In addition, specific 
aid is usually necessary with each new 
poem or story. Much of this specific 
help is to be found in the explanatory 
notes. The function of the teacher is 
to provide whatever the class needs 
of preparation or guidance, or to 
center attention on the parts of this 
editorial matter which for his par- 
ticular class will be most illuminating. 

To take a particular instance, let us 
suppose that the first year class is 
ready to begin The Ancient Mariner. 
What is the teacher to assign as the 


first lesson? Obviously, much of the 
essential background has already been 
laid in the reading of ballads. The 
student should bring to mind certain 
features of the ballads. He might 
answer the following questions: 


1. In what ways is a ballad a simpler 
form of narrative poetry than a literary 
production? What elements beside simple 
narrative shall you look for in The Ancient 
Mariner? 

2. What elements of the supernatural 
have appeared in ballads you have read? 

In addition, he may be asked to read 
notes 6, 7, and 8 on page 270 (Book One). 

8. Have you ever seriously hurt an 
animal, or seen someone else maltreat a 
dumb beast? How did you feel? 

These directions will give the normal 
pupil what background he needs for his 
first acquaintance. The further sugges- 
tions would be: 

1. Read the poem entirely through for 
the story. Make use of the gloss in the 
margin. Retell the events briefly. 

2. Where does the story really begin? 
At what point do the fortunes of the old 
sailor turn for the better? What is his 
final state? Why does the poem close 
where it does? 

8. Do you like this better or less than 
a folk ballad? Why? 


With these specific directions the 
normal pupil who has progressed thus 
far in Literature and Life would be 
able to work intelligently. He would 
know what to do and would be pre- 
pared to undertake each step with 
confidence and pleasure. 


Reapine ALoup 


Where the assignment has not been 
planned in this thoughtful manner, the 
recitation is likely to proceed in a 
dreary fashion. Many a class has 
lived through scenes like the following. 

The recitation is in progress. 
“Mary, you may read,” says the 
teacher. Mary stands up and reads 
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in a stumbling, monotonous voice 
about ten lines of Sohrab and Rustwm 
while some students are looking apa- 
thetically at their pages and others are 
furtively scribbling on algebra prob- 
lems for their next period. “Mary, 
that will be enough. How do you 
pronounce K-h-o-r-a-s-s-a-n?”? Mary 
stumbles again, and the teacher has 
to come to her rescue. “John, you 
may continue.” The poor victim, 
suddenly recalled from planning a 
means of getting on the _ baseball 
squad, rises slowly, while a codperating 
companion points out the wrong line. 
The teacher corrects him. ““No! Begin 
with, ‘Ferood, and ye, Persians.’” 
John continues, reading the martial 
call in a lifeless tone. 

This type of recitation, common 
enough, is the most futile waste of 
time that teachers have yet dis- 
covered. No pupil has any reason to 
read well, since all have presumably 
studied the passage the night before 
and since all now have the books open 
before them. The questions, too, dwell 
on pronunciation and on the meanings 
of single words. How the verse brings 
out the suspense of the narrative, 
how the speeches betray the feelings of 
the fated antagonists—these essential 
matters are left out of consideration. 
Many valid incentives to good reading 
can be found for Sohrab and Rustum. 
If the class has been asked to read the 
first 259 lines, the questions on page 68 
may be used to center attention on the 


nature of the combat and the apparent - 


character of the antagonists. One 
pupil may be asked to read the pas- 
sage he thinks most significant for the 
story. While he reads, every other 
book will be closed. His rendering 
should be criticized for its effectiveness 
in bringing out the suspense or the 
critical nature of the incident. Another 
pupil may be asked to read the lines 
which he considers most picturesque, 


or musical, or beautiful in thought or 
figure. Such requests for reading give 
a purpose and furnish a basis for judg- 
ing of success or failure. Another 
device is to have conversations read 
dramatically by groups of pupils. (See 
pp. 33-34). This is more interesting 
and is more likely to secure fuller ex- 
pression from the pupils. If all other 
members of the class on each occasion 
keep their books closed and form a 
genuine audience, the reading is likely 
to become expressive. 

The teacher himself may often read 
passages aloud to introduce the class 
to a new selection or author. Such 
reading should be simple and natural, 
not “elocutionary.” It should create 
the proper atmosphere for approach- 
ing the poem. It should awaken 
comprehension and arouse interest. 
It may serve as a model to be followed 
later by the student, for the teacher 
will not usurp the right of the class 
to do most of the oral reading. 


A SPECIMEN LESSON 


Even when the assignment has been 
thought through, the recitation based 
on it sometimes turns out unexpec- 
tedly. Difficulties which were not 
foreseen develop. New outlooks or 
aspects emerge which prove to be 
quite worth discussing in class. One 
temptation the good teacher will 
always try to resist—the temptation 
to do most of the talking. What does 
the pupils good is the thinking they 
engage in for themselves and_ the 
expression they give to their thoughts. 
The teacher who can in the recitation 
secure consecutive thinking and ex- 
pression will aid his pupils to develop 
actual power to comprehend literature 
and enjoy it. 

The following stenographic report 
will show how one skillful teacher 
conducted a recitation. 
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A SHORT STORY IN A 10-A CLASS! 


Martua S. SEItTz 


This lesson? on Gallegher by Richard 
Harding Davis was part of the short-story 
unit. Previous work on the unit had 
included an introductory lesson on the 
short story, the oral reading of one story, 
with discussion, and the independent study 
of six stories, with a simple outline as guide, 
followed by a detailed discussion of each. 
The period was forty-five minutes long. 

Of the twenty-four pupils present, three 
had an American background, three were 
negroes, and the rest were of Russian, 
Italian, and Hungarian parentage. 

The general aim of the lesson was to 
develop critical appreciation of what 
constitutes a short story—as to content, 
art, and technique—to the end of cultivat- 
ing in the students a taste for the best 
in current magazine stories. The specific 
aims were: to assist in the interpretation 
of the art of the author, and to arouse a 
desire to read more stories from the same 
pen. 


Teacher: Have ready your story of Gal- 
legher in one sentence. Put it on your desk. 

Have paper ready for your quiz on Gal- 
legher. What is the purpose of this quiz? 

Pupil: To see if we really have read the 
story. 

Teacher: I might have given you a great 
many more questions and more detailed 
ones, but these twenty I shall give you 
will test your reading. Answer in a word 
or phrase if possible. 


Questions given orally by the teacher: 


1. What was Gallegher’s job and in 
what kind of establishment? 

2. In what type of news was Gallegher 
especially interested ? 


IThis stenographic report of a classroom exercise is 
reproduced from The English Journal for October, 1925, 
by permission of Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, the editor, and 
of Miss Seitz, the teacher. The last points of the lesson 
were crowded in after the passing bell and could not be 
properly developed. There was not time to discuss the 
author. 

2Miss Seitz does not consider this lesson a model. It 
was hastily prepared one afternoon for the first-period 
class the next morning. The authors of this volume, how- 
ever, consider it an excellent specimen of good teaching, 
worthy of close study. The method of testing the reading 
of students was recommended to Miss Seitz by Dr. 
Clarence Stratton, Director of English in the Cleveland 
Public Schools and co-author of the Literature and Life 
series. 
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Teacher: By the way, will you please 
draw a line next to the number if you can’t 
answer the question, because you must not 
go back. 

3. Why was the hunt for the criminal 
so diligent? 

4. For what particular article of dis- 
guise was Gallegher on the watch? 

5. Why? 

6. What did Gallegher do when he 
spotted his man? 

7. At what affair did he learn that the 
criminal would be present? 

8. To whom did Gallegher send a 
telegram ? 

9. What business had brought No. 8 
to Philadelphia? 

10. What did Gallegher plan to have 
No. 8 do? 

11. Who else accompanied Gallegher 
to Keppler’s? 

12. For what purpose? 

13. Who broke up the entertainment? 

14. What became of No. 11? 

15. With what possession of No. 11 did 
Gallegher manage to get away? 

16. After Gallegher got into town, who 
first stopped him? 

17. Why? 

18. Who stopped him the second time? 

19. Why? 

20. What two stories did his paper give 
to the world the next morning that no 
other paper had? 

Teacher: That is all. 

Ready. 

Exchange papers. 

Answer in rotation, beginning 
with Ben. 


Answers to questions as given by pupils: 


+ 1. Gallegher was an office boy in a 
newspaper concern. 

Teacher: Please accept any answer that 
contains the substance of the thought, 
regardless of how it is given. 

2. Crime. Detective work. 
3. There was a $5000 reward. He was 
a prominent man. 

Teacher: Do you think, for instance, most 
men would have cared about hunting for 
the criminal if it hadn’t been for the re- 
ward? 
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Pupil: Everybody was interested in 
this prominent man. 
Teacher: Accept either answer. 
4. Gloves. 
5. Because the criminal was minus a 
finger on one hand. 
6. He followed him. 
“7. At the prize fight. 
8. To the detective. 
9. To get a thief. 
10. Arrest the man. 
11. The sport editor. 
12. To get information about the prize 


13. The police. 

14. Arrested. 

15. With his notes. 

16. The police. 

17. No light on his cab. 

18. The cab driver. 

19. They thought he had stolen the cab. 

20. Of the prize fight and of the detec- 
tive work. 

Teacher: Now mark anything with a 
question mark that is doubtful. Mark five 
apiece for each correct answer. Put your 
name at top of paper to trace marker in 
case anything has been wrongly marked. 

Exchange papers. Let us tabulate our 


grades: 
24 pupils: 4....100 
62.) .90=100 
Bo - O0-90 
Fhe ethlisrell, 
2....below 70 


Teacher: If you are not satisfied with 
your mark, put a question mark at the 
top of your paper. Pass papers forward 
rapidly. 

Now we will consider the story: 

How would you classify that story as 
to type? 


Pupil: I would classify Gallegher as a~ 


character sketch. 

Teacher: Why? 

Pupil: Because it brings out the differ- 
ent points in Gallegher’s character. 

Teacher: Does anyone not agree with 
her? 

Pupil: I think the plot is stressed quite 
a good deal. 

Teacher: Which do you think is more 
important? Is the character or the plot 
of more importance? 


Pupil: Character. 

Teacher: Then you agree with her that 
it is a character study? 

Pupil: Wf they wanted the plot to be 
important, they would give it a different 
title—The Prize Fight, etc. 

Teacher: Do you think this is a good 
point? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: What are Gallegher’s chief 
characteristics? 

Pupil: His resourcefulness and his dar- 
ing. 

Teacher: What do you mean by “re- 
sourcefulness”’? 

Pupil: He thinks things out for himself. 

Pupil: He would always see a way out. 

Teacher: Yes. Consider the other es- 
sentials of the story in relation to your 
hero. What is the setting? 

Pupil: The setting is the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

Teacher: What particular local color is 
there? 

Pupil: The newspaper building of the 
Press of Philadelphia. 

Teacher: How is that color built up? 
Is it fully described? 

Pupil: No. 

Pupil: We know that there is a reporter 
and that Gallegher works in a newspaper 
office. 

Teacher: Yes. Anything else? 

Pupil: The terms used by the men in 
speaking. 

Pupil: It is mentioned that the forms 
were locked up; that refers to printing. 

Pupil: Also they knew about so many 
murders. The newspaper knows all about 
these. 

Teacher: Might not that have been a 
police bureau? 

Pupil: Perhaps. 

Teacher: He goes to the prize fight with 
one of the sport editors. 

Pupil: He takes the notes. 

Teacher: Does your setting emphasize 
character? Would Gallegher have an 
opportunity to show his character in 
another line of work as well as he does in 
a newspaper office? 

Pupil: I do not think he would, because 
in a newspaper office they hear so much of 
murders and crimes of all sorts; and Galle- 
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gher would like it because of his detective 
work. 

Teacher: Would he have had an op- 
portunity to show his resourcefulness and 
his daring if it had not been for the news- 
paper experience? 

Pupil: No. 

Teacher: Does the plot provide oppor- 
tunity to emphasize character? 

Pupil: I think it does because the action 
is very swift. 

Teacher: Does the title help to decide 
the question? You answered that before, 
didn’t you? 

Teacher: Now let us take the characters. 
Our hero? 

Pupils: Gallegher. 

Teacher: What did you learn of the 
hero before you met him? 

Pupil: He belonged to an Orphan Home. 

Teacher: Did he? 

Pupils: No. 

Pupil: His father was a detective. 

Teacher: Was he? How many agree 
with Belle? (None agreed.) 

Pupil: He was Keppler’s son. 

Teacher: Was he? Did you read the 
story carefully? Does the class agree with 
her? 

Pupil: He pretended he was Keppler’s 
son. 

Pupil: He was different from other 
office boys. It says that the usual office 
boy goes out when he is through with his 
job, then comes back with blue coat and 
brass buttons. Gallegher’s nature is differ- 
ent. He is always searching something out. 

Pupil: He would walk home a lot of 
times. 

Teacher: Anything else? 

Pupil: That his mother was a widow 
and they lived in a little hut outside of 
the city. 

Pupil: He liked to go around with many 
of the street boys. 

Pupil: He didn’t have very much educa- 
tion. He didn’t know the thirteen colonies, 
but he could name every policeman in the 
21st Ward. 

Teacher: What does the 
about his education? 
to school? 


author say 
Where did he go 


Pupil: He went to school on the street 


and picked up all he knew on the street. 


Teacher: Which sessions did he attend? 

Pupil: He attended every session from 
early morning till late at night. 

Teacher: Anything else that you learned 
of Gallegher before you met him? Did you 
know anything of his physical appearance? 

Pupil: He was short, stocky, dark. 

Teacher: Anything else? How did, his 
face differ from that of so many boys? 

Pupil: He always wore a smile; an 
intelligent look in his eyes. 

Teacher: Yes. The author puts it as 
“a knowing look.” 

Teacher: Can you justify your author's 
telling you so much about him before you 
meet him? 

Pupil: This is a short story, and there 
isn’t enough time for the author to describe 
his character while we read it; so we have 
to have some introduction. 

Teacher: Do you need this information 
later? 


Pupil: Yes. 
Teacher: What information do you 
need? 


Pupil: His interest in crime. 

Teacher: What else? I think you told 
us something before. 

Pupil: Policemen were his friends. 

Teacher: Anyone else? 

Pupil: The street boys. 

Teacher: Where did he spend his nights 
sometimes? 

Pupil: Around the cab stand. 

Teacher: Do you need that information 
a little bit later? 

Pupil: Yes, when he gets stopped by 
the cabmen. 

Teacher: What do you learn of him? 

Pupil: He was a very intelligent boy 
and reasoned things out for himself. He 
knew that the criminal had a finger missing, 
and he reasoned out that this man would 
have to wear gloves to disguise this. 

Pupil: After the arrest was made he 
pretended he was crying because his 
father had been arrested and he wanted 
to see him before he got away. 

Teacher: Do you think that was an 
instance of intelligence? Or do you think 
that was another sign of his chief charac- 
teristic? Who has an opinion on that? 

Pupil: I think that was an evidence of 
resourcefulness. 
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Teacher: Wouldn’t resourcefulness in- 
clude intelligence? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: Give me some other evidence of 
his resourcefulness. Come, don’t be so slow. 

Pupil: The policeman stopped him on 
the way back from the fight and asked him 
what he was doing without lights, and he 
said the cab wasn’t his, that it belonged to 
one of the cab drivers who had been drink- 
ing too much; so he was bringing it back 
for him. 

Teacher: Suppose we begin at the be- 
ginning of the story and follow him through 
this little plot and pick out in order the 
spots showing his resourcefulness. 

Pupil: He buys a ticket and follows 
Hade. 

Pupil: He pretends that he is throwing 
snowballs at the sparrows. 

Pupil: He finds out all he can about 
Hade from Keppler’s son. 

Teacher: Goon. On the way back what 
does he do that shows his resourcefulness? 

Pupil: He sends a telegram to Heffle- 
finger and he goes back to the office and 
tells Mr. Dwyer. Mr. Dwyer was not 
going to take Gallegher; so Gallegher told 
him he wasn’t going to tell him where to 
meet the detective. 

Teacher: Do you see any more signs of 
his resourcefulness? 

Pupil: He took the notebook out of 
Mr. Dwyer’s pocket to get the information 
to the newspaper office on time. He knew 
that the notes had to be taken to the office 
before it was closing time, and that was 
twenty minutes to three; and really I 
think Gallegher was very clever to think 
of getting the notes. 

Teacher: Go on further. 

Pupil: Before the officers broke in and 
before the fight started, he was up in the 
loft with the detective; and when the 
detective saw the man, he wanted to jump 
out; but Gallegher held him. 

Pupil: When the officers asked him 
what he was doing at the fight, he said 
he was Keppler’s son and wanted to see 
him again before they took him to jail; 
and so Gallegher made his escape. 

Teacher: Belle, do you now see how you 
came to think him Keppler’s son? Go on. 
Pupil: When he got the notebook and 


went outside to the cab, the horse started. 
Policemen were around there, and they 
turned their light where Gallegher was. 
The horse started and the policeman 
shouted to stop. Gallegher knew the 
policemen would shoot after him so he 
slunk down in the cab. 

Teacher: Does anyone see a point we 
missed? 

Pupil: He tied the horse so that he 
could be the first one out when the fight 
was over. 

Pupil: When he gets in town he hears 
a police whistle and as he rode on he 
heard another. He said this was one too 
many; so he stops. 

Pupil: When the policeman questioned 
him and Gallegher said he was the son of 
the owner of the livery stable, the police- 
man believed him. 

Teacher: Show that Gallegher was daring. 

Pupil: He danced on the editor’s desk. 

Teacher: But that was before we met 
him. 

Pupil: He followed Hade. 

Pupil: He went to the prize fight. 

Pupil: He dashed away while the police 
were firing. 

Teacher: Now did he have any undesira- 
ble characteristics? ; 

Pupils: The newspaper men didn’t like 
him. He was impudent. 

Teacher: No doubt. What do you 
think of a boy that would tell a policeman 
all the tales he told? What was one of 
his failings? Could you believe his word 
on every occasion? 

Pupil: He lied. 

Teacher: Would you like to have him 
for a friend? Would he be interesting? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: Would you like to have him 
for an enemy? 

Pupil: No; he would come out ahead 
usually. 

Teacher: One or two may read your 
one-sentence plots. 

Pupil: Gallegher, the office boy of one 
of the newspapers in Philadelphia, captures 
a murderer and wins our sympathy by his 
daring and resourcefulness. 

Pupil: Gallegher, an office boy of a 
Philadelphia paper, aids in the capture of 
a notorious murderer and helps his paper 
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to make a “scoop,” through his daring 
and resourcefulness. 

Teacher: What do you mean by “scoop?” 

Pupil: Getting something ahead of your 
rival. 

Pupil: Gallegher, an office boy of the 
Philadelphia Press tracks down a murderer 
for whose capture a reward of $5000 is 
given, and after many delays the daring 
youth “beats the town” in delivering the 
story to the press. 

Teacher: Who are the other essential 
characters in the story? 

Pupil: Hade, Dwyer, Hefflefinger, Kep- 
pler’s son. 

Teacher: What about the plot? 
original or time-worn? 

Pupil: It is original. 

Teacher: How many agree with him? 
Is it probable or improbable? 

Pupil: It is probable. 

Teacher: Do you think so? Is it likely 
that a boy of thirteen or fourteen could 
have done all that Gallegher did? 

Pupil: No. 

Teacher: Is the action slow or rapid? 

Pupil: Rapid. 

Teacher: Does each little incident help 
to build up your plot? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: How does the author create 
suspense? 

Pupil: When he tells us how Gallegher 
escapes from the officers and tries to get 
into the town. 

Pupil: He looks at the clock all the time. 

Pupil: The way they all try to stop him 
on the way. 

Teacher: Does this story measure up to 
the requirements of the short-story? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: Prove it. 

Pupil: It is just about one place. It is 
a dramatic narrative. 

Teacher: One impression? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: One episode? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: What emotional impression 
does this story leave with you? 

Pupil: We admire Gallegher for his 
daring and his resourcefulness. 

Teacher: What element in the story is 
emphasized to bring them out? Character, 
plot, or setting? 


Tsar 


Pupil: Character. 

Teacher: Do you have one time, one 
place, one principal character? 

Pupils: Yes. 


You will note that Miss Seitz con- 
ducted her objective test (see p. 52) 
by reading the questions. She wished 
all to complete the test at the same 
time. She then knew exactly how 
much time remained for the rest of the 
recitation. Good teachers usually cal- 
culate very closely the duration of each 
part of a recitation. Unless a careful 
plan is laid out in advance, the period 
is likely to end with nothing definitely 
accomplished. In this case the period 
ends with the ideas the teacher wished 
to leave in the pupils’ minds. 

In general Miss Seitz’s questions 
require a phrase or a sentence for 
answer. Sometimes she puts an in- 
quiry which can be answered by “yes” 
or “no.” Such questions will creep in, 
but in general they are to be avoided. 
Frame your questions so that the 
student will have to answer in a 
sentence or at least a phrase. 

A useful variation is to invite the 
boys and girls to think up questions. 
Sometimes these questions may be 
handed in at the beginning of the 
period. The teacher may choose from 
them the most provocative for class 
discussion. After practice, however, 
the pupils may be asked to step to the 
front of the room to conduct part of 
the recitation. The device stimulates 
them to a more careful consideration of 
the passage set for study. 

The lively interest of the pupils in 
the 10-A class is obvious from the > 
printed version of the recitation. They 
have not only read the story carefully 
and understandingly, but they feel at 
home in the classroom and contribute 
eagerly to the class discussion. It is 
this atmosphere of spontaneity which 


every teacher should endeavor to es- 
tablish. 


: CHAPTER VI 
TYPE LESSONS (continued) 


LenetH or ASSIGNMENTS 

How long a lesson the teacher is to 
ask his pupils to prepare depends on 
three matters: (a) the literature to be 
studied, (b) the purpose for which it is 
to be studied, and (c) the pupils who 
are to study it. 

(a) The type of literature is a fun- 
damental consideration. Book Three 
contains King Henry the Fifth. With 
most third-year students the first read- 
ing would best proceed act by act. 
The language is in part antiquated. 
The footnotes would have to be fre- 
quently consulted. The dramatic form 
is somewhat difficult to comprehend. 


Consequently, the explanatory notes’ 


on pages 244-245 would be studied. 
Probably the first two suggestions 
under “‘Act I as a Whole” on page 
245 would help the student. Just to 
get the story clearly in mind the class 
would need a discussion of each act. 
In the same Book Three, however, 
appear some directions for reading A 
Tale of Two Cities out of class. One 
recitation might be devoted to the 
preliminary reports suggested on page 
318, with the introduction on pages 
305-306. A second lesson might cover 
Book the First on the basis of the 
questions on pages 318-319, with par- 
ticular discussion in class of Chapter 5. 
A week later Book the Second might be 
discussed with the aid of some of the 
questions on pages 319-321. . The last 
period might be devoted to Book the 
Third and the novel as a whole (pp. 
321-322). With this easier material 
the student can make faster progress 
than with Henry the Fifth. 
‘Assignments in one type of litera- 
ture vary greatly in length as com- 
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pared with assignments in another 
type. Treasure Island is read rapidly; 
The Lady of the Lake requires slow 
work at first but may be speeded up 
after the initial difficulties of narrative 
verse (which are greater than the 
teacher ordinarily suspects) have been 
mastered; a narrative poem like The 
Lady of the Lake is slower reading than 
a prose tale by the same author, such 
as Ivanhoe; one of Wordsworth’s short 
poems may require a full class period; 
a short poem by Browning may require 
several class periods. The teacher 
may save time, when approaching an 
assignment of special difficulty, by 
giving a brief summary of the poem or 
of the passage to be assigned. It is 
impossible to adopt any mechanical 
system, such as assigning so many 
pages a day in accordance with the 
number of class periods to be given toa 
book or to a section of the book. It is 
ruinous to pause for too detailed study 
of a selection in which obviously the 
chief charm is to be had from a rapid, 
almost breathless reading for the 
story’s sake. It is also ruinous to sup- 
pose that mere familiarity of vocabu- 
lary makes a selection easy, for the 
ideas in one selection may be so subtle 
and difficult as to transcend the wholly 
different obstacles of vocabulary which 
the notes or a dictionary may clear up. 
Thus, most of the words on a page of 
Newman’s The Idea of a University may 
be familiar to the fourth year student, 
while the words in Chaucer’s Prologue 
are quite unfamiliar. Yet the Newman 
is more difficult than the Chaucer. 
The teacher should work in advance of 
the class in order to determine precisely 
the difficulty of what is to be assigned, 
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and should make the assignments in 
accordance with this principle of diffi- 
culty. 

(b) The purpose of the set of lessons 
outlined above for A Tale of Two 
Cities would be to develop a com- 
prehension of the plot of the novel 
and its prominent characters—one of 
the most natural objects in reading a 
novel. Some teachers will wish to 
study the book as a specimen of histo- 
rical romance or as an example of 
Dickens’s fiction, or as a type of plot 
structure. To accomplish any of these 
purposes would entail a slower reading 
and more frequent discussions in class. 
With third-year students who can read 
rapidly enough, any of these objects 
might be attained by careful study of 
chapters in class and numerous reports 
from the readings listed on pages 
323-324. 

In a given year, or with a given 
class, the teacher may be particularly 
interested in a theme or in a series of 
topics. He will wish, therefore, to 
spend more time on certain master- 
pieces or selections than on others. As 
has already been said, this series offers 
unique opportunities for such varia- 
tions in selection and topics. Assign- 
ments for one class, or in one year, may 
therefore be varied. The teacher’s sen- 
sitiveness to these opportunities will 
determine the freshness and interest of 
his work as an interpreter of literature. 
The important thing is to get wholly 
free from the idea that the book con- 
tains so much printed matter, to be 
read at one unvarying rate of speed. 
There are motorists who pride them- 
selves on the maintenance of a fixed 
number of miles per hour and who 
determine in advance of a day’s run, 
or of a week’s run, where the stopping 
places shall be. There are other motor- 
ists who are able to suit the schedule to 
the terrain, and who allow time for the 
contemplation of some glorious vista 


or some stupendous view. A plan 
or schedule is necessary, but pauses, 
side-trips, and detailed exploration 
are allowable in a journey wherein 
the purpose is not merely to arrive 
at the destination but to enjoy the 
trip. 

(c) The pupil’s ability is always a 
controlling consideration. Normal 
freshmen could not profitably carry 
out the minute and extensive studies of 
the Dickens novel. Even with a much 
simpler tale, Treasure Island, the. ed- 
itors have devised a scheme of study 
which centers the pupil’s attention on 
the plot. The younger pupils need to 
learn first how to look for the succes- 
sive developments of a story. Once 
they have learned to trace the hero 
through the many obstacles that con- 
front him, they can take up other as- 
pects of narrative art. Teachers ought 
then, to watch the progress of the 
students and to adjust the tasks to 
their abilities. They should ask the 
youngsters to do only what they can 
successfully carry through. 


Review Lessons 


Very good teaching sometimes omits 
one essential for perfect success. It 
either omits reviews entirely or pro- 
vides for the wrong emphasis in review. 
To omit the review entirely robs the 
pupil of opportunity for comparison— 
one of the essential steps in thought. 
To call only for facts in a review is to 
direct the pupil’s thinking away from 
all that is really vital in literature. 

The best kind of review is one that 
looks at the material from new angles, 
brings out essential differences, and 
encourages the pupil to fresh judg- 
ments about literature already some- 
what familiar. It makes little differ- 
ence whether the review be written or 
oral if it accomplish these ends. The 
written review tests each pupil. The 
oral discussion enables the teacher to 
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clear up matters that are still ob- 
scure. 

A very efficacious method of review- 
ing is to introduce the requirement for 
comparison and judgment in a study 
of related material. It arises naturally 
in the course of the pupil’s preparation 
of his assignment. It gives him a bet- 
ter understanding of the new produc- 
tion as well as an illuminating aspect 
of the old. For example, the questions 
on the poems under “Romance in 
Modern Life” continually lead the 
student to take another look at Tenny- 
son’s Idylls. (See Book Three, p. 110.) 
About Halcyon Days the young mind 
is asked to consider whether Tennyson 
or Robinson is nearer the truth. In 
that abstract form the suggestion may 
be too difficult for a third-year student 
to follow. Further directions are 
given: “Try to think this out by writ- 
ing two accounts of your school, one 
aiming to give its ideals and the other 
emphasizing its unpleasant features. 
If this is too hard, try to write about 
yourself in this way.’”’ Other questions 
direct the pupil to compare a character 
in the recent poem with a character in 
the Idylls or to determine whether the 
latter poet is as skillful in his use of 
language as Tennyson. 

Besides these incidental compari- 
sons, the teacher may wish to use 
whole periods or tests for review. 
Some of the best ways of drawing these 
up are detailed on pages 74-83. What- 
ever method is followed, it is highly 
important that the teacher keep alive 
the impressions of the earlier books 
in the series whenever some later 
book is being studied. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils are of very different abilities. 
No matter how hard they all try, they 
cannot all cover the same ground with 
the same quality of work in the same 


time. Some are slow, some are super- 
ficial, some are unstable and work only 
fitfully. Every experienced teacher 
knows these facts. But he has to 
teach twenty or thirty or forty in one 
class. He tries to lay out reading 
exercises that will fit the powers of the 
group. The dullards he berates or 
systematically assists after school. 
The brilliant students lead in -the class 
work but otherwise shift for them- 
selves. 

In schools large enough the students 
may be grouped according to their 
ability. The purpose is to form homo- 
geneous groups, so that the mass in- 
struction will fit the needs of nearly 
all in the class. The groups nearly 
always turn out to possess more diver- 
sity in ability than was anticipated, 
but the range is narrowed far enough 
to aid materially. Another plan is to 
give mass instruction, occasionally, but 
for the most part to teach the pupils 
individually. One form of this is the 
much discussed ‘“‘Dalton Plan.” 

The essential feature is that the 
pupil is given a “contract” or “job 
sheet.’’ This statement provides direc- 
tions for his individual work for the 
space of a week or a month. It con- 
tains the minimum which every pupil 
must master in order to secure credit 
which permits him to take the next 
step. In addition it lists optional work 
which he may prepare for a higher 
mark or special commendation. When 
he thinks he has completed a “‘con- 
tract,” he reports to the teacher, who 
will inspect the work or ask the student 
to take a test to reveal his mastery. 
If the results are not satisfactory, he 
must cover the field again. If they are 
satisfactory, he begins on the options 
and completes as much or as many of 
them as he can before the class is ready 
for the next step. 

Formal recitations have little part 
in this scheme. The teacher spends 
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the class hour in conference with one 
student after another, helping him over 
a difficulty or pointing out where his 
work is wrong or inadequate. When- 
ever a new stage of the year’s progress 
is to be taken up, the whole class re- 
ceives explanation and specific direc- 
tion. During each stage every pupil 
works at his own speed. The slow are 
not dragged over the ground faster 
than they can walk. The rapid are 
not required to idle while the rest 
catch up. Instead, they are to assist 
the slower members to think out their 
problems. The student with initiative 
is given opportunity to strike out in 
new directions. The purpose is to 
keep every boy and girl interested in 
some worth-while aspect of the field, 
so that he will work to the top of his 
bent. 

The conscientious teacher must be 
on his guard against being submerged 
in the products of this wholesale pupil 
activity. He must make ample use 
of the objective tests described and 
illustrated on pp. 74-83, because they 
can be scored in the shortest possible 
time. He must teach pupils to check 
up on much of their own production. 
He must organize squads of the 
brightest pupils to tutor the slowest 
members. Even with these aids, the 
teacher will find the fecundity of the 
class amazing. 

If a teacher is attracted by the possi- 
bilities of individual instruction, how 
may he go about drawing up the con- 
tracts for his class? The process is 
slow. The preliminary steps are very 
important. Often they have to be 
revised because too much has been laid 
out for the slow, diligent worker to 
master. Suppose the freshman class is 
beginning Book One. How long should 
the class be allowed to get full training 
in enjoying literature from Part I? 
That depends. One set of teachers has 
selected five short stories as the mini- 


mum, omitting The Elephant Remem- 
bers. The opening meeting of the fort- 
night might be taken by the teacher to 
explain what delights await the class in 
Part I, and to make clear how the 
students are to proceed with the con- 


tracts. 
Contract I 


1. Read pages 13-16, Explanatory 
Notes, p. 16; Questions 1, 3, 4 on p. 16 
should be thought over, so that the 
student can talk definitely on them 
with the teacher or another pupil. 

2. Read pages 17-21, and Explana- 
tory Notes, pages 21-22. Questions 1 
3, 5 on page 22 should be prepared and 
one of the themes written. 

3. Read pages 22-32, and Explana- 
tory Notes, pages 32-33. Prepare 
Questions 2, 3, 4. 

4. Read pages 50-52, and Explana- 
tory Notes, page 52. Prepare Ques- 
tions 3, 4, 5, page 53. 

5. Read pages 53-76, and Explan- 
atory Notes, page 76. Prepare 
Questions 1-9. Write on one of the 
Theme Topics or on a related topic. 


Contract II (for extra credit) 


1. Complete the Questions and Top- 
ics not covered in Contract I. 

2. Read Pages 33-49. Prepare Notes 
and Questions and Library Reading, 
page 49. 

3. Complete the suggested Library 
Reading for each story. 


Contract IT is elastic enough to keep * 
even the brightest student busy while 
others are completing Contract I. 
Many of these more rapid workers will 
settle upon Part 1 or Part 2 of Contract 
II, finding in one or the other sufficient 
to keep them busy. Others will plunge 
at once into Part 3, and some few of 
them will complete all of it. The 
credits here should be apportioned ac- 
cording to the length of the passage. 
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The lad who reads one story from 
The Four Million (see Book One, p. 53) 
four pages long might get four-tenths 
of a point. If he reports acceptably 
on two hundred pages of the book, he 
might receive twenty points. In a 
similar way, Tom Sawyer (see Book 
One, p. 16) would count much more 
than the poem “Hoops” (see Book 
One, p. 49). Some few students may 
complete all three parts of Contract IT 
by the time the class as a whole has 
satisfactorily worked through Contract 
I. The earning of the credits and 
the commendation of the teacher are 
usually sufficient spurs to activity. If 
it is decided to have the extra credit re- 
flected in the ratings every month or 
term, care must be taken in converting 
the credit into the figures or letters 
indicating the pupil’s proficiency. 

As the basis for giving credit for 
Contract I or the parts of Contract IT, 
the teacher will do well to prepare tests 
similar to those given on pages 74-83. 
If the test reveals that some pupil has 
not really understood the stories, he 
should be asked to read them over more 
carefully. If the schedule can be so 
arranged that a large number of them 
take the test together, the answers 
can be considered by the whole class 
with books open. ‘This will partly 


overcome a notable defect in the 
Dalton Plan as it is sometimes adminis- 
tered. It will provide for the full par- 
ticipation of the members in the give 
and take of oral discussion. As the 
individualities of the pupils become 
known to the teacher, he can group 
them into squads for tutoring and for 
conference with each other. Some- 
times the calendar for class progress 
can be so arranged that these groups 
meet with the teacher for aid or for 
tests instead of separately as individ- 
uals. Wherever individual instruction 
is attempted, class conferences for dis- 
cussion should be scheduled as fre- 
quently as possible. The bright stu- 
dents should not come to think too 
highly of themselves, and the dull 
should not feel discouraged that they 
lag behind in their work in spite of 
diligence. 

Those who are interested in the pos- 
sibilities of individual instruction will 
find much material in Superintendent 
Washburne’s report on Adapting the 
Schools to Individual Differences (see 
Bibliography, page 136). Particularly 
important are Professor Leonard’s ac- 
count of the Wisconsin experiment 
(pp. 52-57 of that volume) and Miss 
Parkhurst’s exposition of the original 
Dalton Plan (pp. 83-94). 


CHAPTER VII 
GETTING THE STUDENT TO WORK 


It is fundamental to good teaching 
that the student be as active as pos- 
sible. He is educated by what he does, 
not by what he is told. If he is inter- 
ested, there is no limit to the amount 
of time and energy he will devote to his 
study of literature. If he is not inter- 
ested, he will soon learn what is the 
minimum that will be accepted. If he 
comes to a clear purpose for reading or 
study, he will not only enlarge his 
acquaintance with literature, but he 
will at the same time grow in judgment 
and discrimination. He will therein 
give the best promise of a permanent 
love of literature. 


TESTING THE STUDENT’S ACQUISITIONS 


How is the teacher to know when the 
student has entered into an author’s 
thought and feeling? The final test 
always is ability to use the ideas or 
express the emotions. Can the student 
join intelligently in the discussion of 
poems or stories which have not been 
studied in the classroom? Can he 
present a dramatization? Can he 
write an essay similar to the one 
studied in class, developing material 
familiar to him? Can he point out the 
most beautiful parts of a lyric or nar- 
rative poem? Can he draw up a pro- 
gram from the literature with which he 
has become familiar, fitting it to some 
particular occasion? In a word, can he 
make use, in new situations, of the 
notions gained from class study? Can 
he and does he employ them in any of 
his spontaneous purposeful activities? 

It is not always easy to be sure 
about such matters—at least with re- 
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gard to all members of a group. Most 
teachers are forced to introduce other 
and more specific tests. Here Lvtera- 
ture and Life should be of invaluable . 
assistance. Every poem or drama or 
story is provided with some analysis 
or questions that will set the young 
mind to thinking. Some problem is 
proposed to engage his attention. 
Some comparison with other works or 
application to the life about him 
teases him into a genuine appropria- 
tion of the writer’s thought or feeling. 
These—or others which the teacher 
may devise—may be made the basis 
for inquiry into how much the pupil 
has actually understood. Sometimes 
a single question, to be answered in a 
single sentence, will reveal what the pu- 
pil has accomplished. At other times 
reviews consisting of ten or a dozen 
questions, answered with — similar 
brevity, will cover a whole section of 
the book. (See p.71.) These devices 
keep the teacher from entering a fool’s 
paradise, thinking he is carrying all 
his students into these delightful fields 
of literature when in reality they are 
still outside the fence looking in the 
ditch. Such tests reveal the miscon- 
ceptions or the blank ignorance of 
what the author is saying. They make 
this revelation to the students also. 
They furnish therefore a good point for 
a new attack upon his difficulties, a 
new mode of clearing away the con- 
fusion in his mind about the selection, 
a different approach to the writing - 
which may gain to the heart of the 
production. For the pupil who has 
comprehended the thought of his au- 
thor has the best assurance of grasp- 
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ing his purpose and appreciating his 
emotions. 


TRAINING IN COMPOSITION 


The principle of arousing purposeful 
activity may be invoked even in the 
compositions written along with the 
study of Literature and Life. In fact, 
for the teacher of writing the series is 
an ever present help in time of trouble. 
It may be used as a large and varied 
collection of models for youthful au- 
thors. It furnishes the subject-matter 
for innumerable themes. Its general 
effect is to awaken the intellectual life 
of the student and thereby color all his 
writing with a flush of greater vitality. 

Models. The wealth of models in 
any single volume of the series is sur- 
prising, once one begins to examine. 
The teacher in the third year wishes 
to give the pupils a higher notion of 
compactness of expression in the sen- 
tence. All he need do is turn to Part 
Il of Travels with a Donkey (Book 
Three, pp. 174-181) to find many of 
the most neatly turned sentences in 
the whole book, or to the famous sec- 
tion “A Night among the Pines” 
(Book Three, pp. 194-197). A crisper 
and more brilliant style may be set for 
study in “Seeing People Off”? (Book 
Three, pp. 498-501), or a more whim- 
sical one in “On Unanswering Letters” 
(Book Three, p. 501.) The young 
student will pick out the sentences he 
admires. The teacher will also select. 
The class discussion of the elements of 
balance, contrast, symmetry, climax 
will do more to define the pupil’s con- 
ception of how to frame sentences than 
any amount of abstract discussion. 

The building of paragraphs may be 
investigated in the same way. In the 
smoothly flowing paragraphs of Mel- 
ville (Book Three, pp. 138-150) devel- 
oping the picturesque moments of his 
adventures, the time order of arrang- 
ing the parts is predominant. In 


Warner’s account of his cat (Book 
Three, pp. 473-479) may be found the 
more ample development of topics by 
detail and example. 

Formal exposition—with its analysis 
of parts and explanation of each step, 
by repetition, reasoning, and illustra- 
tion—is provided particularly in the 
introductions; in the general introduc- 
tion on “Creative Reading,” in the 
third and fourth parts (Book Three, 
pp. 2-6), the successful presentation of 
very abstruse matters may be studied. 
A carefully organized discussion of a 
profound problem, with genuine elo- 
quence in the amplification of the 
ideas, is Ruskin’s “The Mystery of 
Life and its Arts” (Book Three, p. 592). 

These are but a few of the varied 
possibilities for models in written com- 
position lying before the teacher of 
Literature and Life. To give clear no- 
tions of how to form sentences, how 
to develop ideas in paragraphs, how 
to organize discussion that will convey 
a message to the reader—these are 
only half the battle. The fledgling 
must learn to fly. He must have a 
desire to use his sentences and para- 
graphs and plans for whole themes with 
some object in view—some thoughts 
to develop, some message to convey, 
some felt purpose to accomplish. A 
motive for the practice necessary to 
skill must be provided. 

Motives. This allurement to prac- 
tice is also suggested in the series. 
To stick to Book Three: on page 392, 
as part of the review, the pupil is asked 
to imitate a Spectator paper with mate- 
rial from the life that he knows; on 
page 451 (suggestion 8) he is shown a 
definite way of imitating Goldsmith’s 
kindly humor in a short play; on page 
459, he finds specific suggestions for a 
personal essay something in the man- 
ner of Lamb; and so on, with nearly 
every variety of composition. If the 
pupil is kept within a field where he 
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personally knows what he is talking 
about, these exercises will discover to 
him and incidentally to the teacher 
many unsuspected abilities. 

The report, which serves for oral or 
written composition equally well, may 
frequently be employed to clarify the 
student’s ideas gained from his study 
of the book. The opportunities are 
literally limitless. The directions in 
the series are so phrased as to serve 
equally well for oral or written themes. 
A third-year student might easily read 
the selection from Malory in Book 
Three (pp. 11-29) with little heed to 
any element but the story. That is 
perfectly justifiable. But if the teacher 
wishes to encourage a more reasoned 
consideration of this famous medieval 
classic, the editorial matter can be put 
under requisition. Suggestion 4 (p. 29) 
is a character-study for a definite pur- 
pose, a character-study for which the 
indicated plan and method of develop- 
ment are suited to the abilities of third- 
year pupils. Suggestion 6 is literary 
criticism, but the criticism called for 
will be perfectly honest, it will not be 
vague, and it will be amply supported 
by illustration from the selection. 
Whether the student shall speak from 
outline before the class or work out 
his treatment of the topic in the more 
carefully organized form of a written 
theme or report can be determined by 
the needs of the class and the time at 
its disposal. But of the value to the 
student of formulating and expressing 
his conclusions on these worthwhile 
aspects of his reading there can be no 
question. On the other hand, the 
advantage to the teacher of inspiring 
the pupil to write, not in the void, but 
in fields where he has gained a true 
command of his thoughts, can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The best advice, after all, is to give 
attention to the exercises that are 
included in the notes accompanying 


the selections. These studies are pri- 
marily to aid the student in his read- 
ing, and need not be used completely 
or even at all in the class discussions. 
But if the teacher wishes to find sub- 
jects for composition, or, better, if he 
wishes to help students to find sub- 
jects for themselves, these notes will 
be found invaluable. At times the 
mode of treatment, for oral or written 
reports, is suggested. These may be 
followed, modified, or supplemented 
by the teacher. If unusual interest 
has been aroused in a discussion, let a 
report of it be made, or an abstract, or 
a summary. The best reports may be 
filed in a book kept as a sort of “‘Pro- 
ceedings” or “Journal” of the class. 
There is no better training in composi- 
tion than this, for it is not mechanical; 
it springs from personal experience; 
it has met the test of present interest 
and value. A variant of this sort of 
training is to assign for special investi- 
gation and report a topic which has 
elicited interest or presented difficul- 
ties in the class period. Training in 
composition is not a matter of so many 
pages a week. It is best gained 
through natural, almost casual means. 
There may be a great deal of oral and 
written composition one week; none at 
all the next week, dependent upon the 
nature of the class-work. The teach- 
er’s time may be saved, often, and 
interest heightened, by codperation of 
the class in criticism and correction of 
oral or written composition in matters 
of form. Was the report too long? 
Did it present the matter clearly ? 
Was the subject or point of view 
clearly expressed in the opening sen- 
tence? Were there slovenly or inac- 
curate expressions? Was anything of 
importance omitted? Did it show 
care in preparation? 

Finally, it is not necessary that all 
the pupils hand in written work on 
the same day. The class may be 
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divided into groups, different groups 
reporting written work at stated inter- 
vals. Or two or three, or one only, 
may be requested to look up a topic 
and report in writing on a certain day. 
Thus interest is kept up, mechanics 
avoided, and the teacher’s load equal- 
ized. 


NOTEBOOKS AND PROJECTS 
Individual Notebooks. Notebooks 


may be used to increase the student’s 
pleasure in his class reading. Some 
teachers do not use them for that pur- 
pose. They dictate to the students 
precisely worded statements or ask 
them to copy analytical matter from 
the board. Such devices do impress 
certain features of the reading on the 
student’s memory. They seldom in- 
crease his power to enjoy or his desire 
to read other books later. 

Other teachers require the boys and 
girls to summarize the selections read. 
In connection with prose the device 
may become useful. The synopsis or 
abstract should test the power to seize 
upon the essential and to omit what is 
auxiliary or subordinate. It will with 
most selections not be very long and 
will not be mechanically burdensome 
for the teacher. Even these epitomes 
should be accompanied by citation of 
passages that seem to the pupil beau- 
tiful or significant. In the lower years, 
in particular, pupils should be encour- 
aged to illustrate their notes and out- 
lines with pictures. Treasure Island, 
or Ulysses among the Phaeacians, or 
Tranhoe can frequently be illustrated 
by chance pictures. Pupils should be 
cautioned not to mutilate books for 
this purpose. Some of them may have 
enough artistic ability to draw their 
own illustrations of the critical scenes 
or leading figures. If the teacher will 
offer some kind of prize for the best 
notebook on the score of neatness, 
pertinence of the material, and rich- 


ness of content, he will be surprised 
by the fecundity and industry of the 
bright members of the class. 

The notes on poetry should be as 
personal as possible. The rhythm and 
music of the verse ought to receive 
continual attention (see pp. 39-42). 
Short passages, sometimes only a sin- 
gle line, that appeal to the student’s 
ear, may be copied into the notebook 
as a first step to memorizing. Phrases 
that call up pictures in the mind may 
likewise be listed. Sometimes beau- 
tiful allusions or figures of speech may 
be explained in the student’s own 
words. The object always will be to 
give the pupil a motive for recording 
his personal reactions to the poetry he 
reads in class or outside of school. 

Notebooks should be frequently 
inspected by the teacher. The kind 
of English used in them should be of as 
high a level as that required in formal 
themes. It is advisable also that the 
notebook be made a basis for personal 
conference between teacher and stu- 
dent. Sympathetic discussion of the 
contents will show the boy or girl 
where his thinking has been awry or 
where his taste can be refined. More- 
over, notebooks should be exchanged 
freely among students. They should 
be individual enough so that the mem- 
bers of the class will be eager to view 
each other’s achievements. 

Class Scrapbooks. An undertaking 
in some ways more educative is a class 
scrapbook dealing with some classic or 
section in a book of the series. The 
scrapbook might contain a great vari- 
ety of material. A committee of the 
students should be asked to plan it so 
that every member contributes some- 
thing. More or less critical discussions 
of elements in the classic, original 
papers inspired by or in imitation of it, 
drawings by the pupils and illustrations 
from many sources would make this a 
truly interesting volume. It might lie 
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on a table in the classroom during its 
growth for inspection during free 
periods of the day, and after comple- 
tion it might serve as an inspiration 
for later groups. 

For this purpose the class com- 
mittees may wish to make collections 
for the purchase of pictures. The 
pupils, not the teacher, should carry 
on all the correspondence for this pur- 
pose. The following five addresses will 
guide them to some of the cheapest 
and best sources. 


George P. Brown and Co., 38 Lovett 
Street, Beverley, Mass.; Perry Pictures, 
Malden, Mass.; Thompson Publishing Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Raphael Tuck and Sons, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Uni- 
versity Prints, Newton, Mass. 


Class Programs. A more ambitious 
enterprise is to draw up a program for 
a class period or for the school assem- 
bly if there is a lantern available. 
Several firms will rent or sell slides. 
The two below have a great variety in 
stock. 


Chicago Transparency Co., 143 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; McAllister- 
Keller Company, 176 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 


The teacher will be tempted to give 
the talk based on the slides, but at 
least in the upper classes a committee 
should work up the talk. 

The program may be lent variety 
or an entirely different program may 
be prepared with talking-machine rec- 
ords. A full catalogue of educational 
records may be secured from the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

For schools equipped with a projec- 
tion machine, films of some of the 
school classics may be secured. Most 
of these films are so far from the atmos- 
phere of the original text that caution 
must be used in selecting them. Full de- 
tails can be secured from the National 


Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The teacher who wishes to pursue 
this very illuminating aspect of teach- 
ing literature will find an unexpected 
wealth of material in a series of lists in 
The English Journal: XI, 482, 569, 
632: XII, 126, 189, 266, 334, under the 
heading “Illustrative Material for 
High School Literature.” 

Projects of these kinds, if carried 
through by class committees, with the 
teacher acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity, will inspire an unexpected 
amount of purposeful activity educa- 
tional in itself and will contribute rauch 
to a better understanding of the selec- 
tions. 

Another advantage is that they 
secure purposeful reading. For exam- 
ple, the production of a one-act play 
or an act from a longer drama may 
lead far in profitable investigation. 
As has already been suggested (pp. 
33-35) committees of the class can 
investigate costuming, the proper 
stage-set, and earlier interpretations 
of the characters. Such coéperative 
efforts not only stimulate wider read- 
ing but call for judgment and expres- 
sion in purposeful ways similar to those 
in real life. 

Programs for Special Occasions. A 
very good kind of project is the prep- 
aration of a program for some special 
occasion. Columbus Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
inton’s Birthdays, Memorial Day are 
a few that will occur to any teacher. 
What forms should such a program 
take? One cf the simplest would be 
a series of declamations of poems and 
prose excerpts selected by the student 
committee with such aid as they may 
request from the teacher. They should 
be encouraged to make their own 
decisions. If the occasion be Thanks- 
giving, a first-year committee might 
look through Book One and cull out 
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these: Whittier’s Seed-time and Harvest 
(p. 478), Briggs’s 1620-1920 (p. 497), 
Roosevelt’s Working Together in a De- 
mocracy (p. 505), Keats’s To Autumn 
(p. 526). If the three other books are 
available, a wider excursion should be 
taken. Perhaps the school library 
has Robert H. Schauffler’s Thanks- 
gwing, which contains much material 
particularly apt. Variety can be 
gained by including on the program 
original compositions on such subjects 
as “That Thanksgiving Appetite (be- 
fore and after),” “Too Much Turkey,” 
and “‘Stuffin’ and Stuffed.” Accom- 
plished classes may be able to provide 
music or to get up pageants. For the 
better students, at any rate, these 
projects afford valuable opportunities 
for original activity and genuine in- 
centives to effort. 

Teachers who are much interested in 
such programs will gain definite assist- 
ance from a series of articles by Ruth 
Evelyn Henderson in The English 
Journal |‘‘A Program for October 12,” 
XIV, 546 (September 1925); “‘Cele- 
brating Thanksgiving,” XIV, 711 
(November, 1925); ‘““T'wo Americans, 
Lincoln and Washington,” XV, 36 
(January, 1926); “Commencement 
Plans,’ XV, 209 (March, 1926)]. 
They contain many suggestions for 
programs and full lists of possible 
sources of material. 


Courses PLANNED BY PUPILS 


With classes of very bright pupils 
more ambitious undertakings are pos- 
sible. The boys and girls may be led 
to plan their own courses. No class, 
however brilliant, could discuss in class 
all the material in any one volume. 
The students themselves may be asked 
to choose what shall be considered 
earefully in class and what shall be 
covered at home. They may be asked 
to come the next day prepared to vote, 
or the matter may be referred to a 


committee whose report shall be sub- 
ject to discussion. For example, one 
third-year class in taking up Part IV of 
Interature and Life, Book Three, was 
told to decide whether it preferred to 
study the Szr Roger de Coverley Papers 
or the selections under “Personal Essay 
and Letter.”” The next day the mem- 
bers voted to study the personal essay 
and letter, as it seemed more interest- 
ing, though some argued that the Ad- 
dison papers were harder and that con- 
sequently the pupils ought to have the 
teacher’s help on them. The minority 
may have been right, but the eagerness 
of the majority, with the reading of a 
few illustrative paragraphs, carried the 
day. The result justified the decision, 
for the eagerness continued in large 
measure on closer acquaintance with 
the more modern writers. 

A fourth-year class was asked to 
decide whether it wished to study 
closely in class Part III or Part IV of 
Book Four. A committee was asked 
to read the history of literature in 
each period cursorily in order to 
arrive at a basis for the decision. At 
the end of a week the report was made. 
The recommendation was to study 
Part IV because it contained greater 
authors who were more often talked 
about today. For the sake of getting 
acquainted with the earlier writings, 
the committee thought the students 
ought to read the selections in Part 
III at home and prepare reports to 
show that they had got the significance 
of those older worthies. 

With exceptional students this 
method may be carried into every reci- 
tation. It may even lead to original 
writing of a high order. The product 
and the way to secure it may both be 
seen in Hughes Mearns’s volume Cre- 
ative Youth. It reveals the possibili- 
ties of teaching in such a manner as to 
rouse the whole nature of the student 
into activity. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PRACTICAL DETAILS 


Worpb-StuDy 


How much time should one devote 
to the study of words? The answer is, 
“That depends!” Its importance can 
hardly be exaggerated. A feeling for 
words, a knowledge of their exact 
significance, a discriminating sense of 
their shades of meaning, a subtle 
appreciation of their connotation—all 
these are essential to getting the full 
message of the author. The kind of 
teaching which increases this power 
over words is sure to bear fruit. 

The possibilities are likewise pretty 
definitely set. Any reading test (see 
pp. 25-28) reveals the wide variations 
in understanding of words within the 
same class. The Haggerty Reading 
Examination and the Stanford Read- 
ing Examination (see p. 136) yield a 
separate score in this element of read- 
ing ability. The differences revealed 
are usually not due to previous train- 
ing. The unintelligent seem unable to 
acquire an exact knowledge of words. 
The very intelligent seem to acquire a 
nicety in discrimination without spe- 
cial study. A standardized reading 
test is consequently a very useful pre- 
liminary for taking up the study of 
words. 

The home-made tests (see pp. 25-28) 
aid the teacher in directing the stu- 
dent’s attention forcibly to his need 
for studying words. In the test based 
on page 13 of Book One (see p. 26) 
questions 2 and 10 call specifically for 
definitions. Question 3 hinges on the 
meaning of the word gay. Of course 
the answer to any question depends 
on understanding the words of the 
question and of the passage upon 
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which it is based. The effect of such 
comprehension questions is to keep 
pupils more alert to the exact signifi- 
cance of what they read. 

A very useful test of appreciation 
refinés the students’ sense of the emo- 
tional tone of literature. It proposes 
a number of adjectives that might 
apply to a poem, and asks the pupil to 
show which one best expresses the tone. 
After reading Edwin Meade Robin- 
son’s gay and satiric treatment of 
medieval romance the pupil is asked: 
“What is the general effect of the 
riming and alliteration: solemn, com- 
monplace, light, rich, gay, sardonic?” 
(Book Three, p. 110.) To propose five 
or six possibilities is better than to ask 
the question without these choices, 
for they guide the thinking of the 
class to more definite conclusions. 
Through his growing vocabulary the 
student becomes more clearly con- 
scious of literary qualities. 

Another device is to require the boy 
or girl to keep a “Vocabulary Book’’— 
a separate memorandum book. In it 
he will jot down the words in each 
poem, essay, or story which have 
seemed to him fullest of meaning. 
Each word should be followed by the 
sentence in which it occurs, and a 
sentence of definition or explanation 
of its peculiar force in the quoted pas- 
sage. If a point on a scale is granted 
for every ten acceptable words, the 
members will vie with each other in 
forming large collections. An added 
zest is lent by an occasional period in 
which the proposed words are voted on 
by the pupils as acceptable or un- 
acceptable for credit toward the col- 
lection. The meaning may be too 
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commonplace for tabulation, or too 
remote or unusual to be worth 
considering. The discussion will fur- 
‘ther sharpen the sense of the connota- 
tion of words in literature. 

One type of word that bothers 
students is the proper name. They 
stumble over it and often in the end 
mispronounce it ludicrously. After 
they leave school they may be subject 
to the same humiliation unless they 
learn in class the pronunciation of 
the commoner names. Book I of this 
series (p. 235) gives the pronunciation 
of some ever-troublesome Greek and 
Latin names. Pages 157-166 of this 
Handbook give, it is hoped, the pro- 
nunciation of all other names in the 
Literature and Life Series that a teacher 
may wish to investigate. Three excel- 
lent books for the pronunciation of 
proper names are The Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Proper Names, Mackey’s The 
Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names, 
and Wheeler’s Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction. Webster’s una- 
bridged dictionary contains, at the 
back, a valuable pronunciation list’ of 
proper names, both geographic and 
biographic. 


BACKGROUNDS OF LITERATURE 


Backgrounds of thought and feeling. 
Anyone, child or adult, will compre- 
hend and enjoy a piece of literature in 
almost exact proportion to the back- 
ground he possesses. If his experience 
of life and of reading has been similar 
enough to the experience expressed by 
the writer, he will appreciate the poem 
or essay. If he has had no similar 
experience, or does not see any con- 
nection with his own past experiences, 
he stands little chance of reliving the 
writer’s emotion and thought. 

It is one of the great merits of Litera- 
ture and Life that the’plan of the series 
insures at least a partial background 
for the pupil in approaching every new 
selection. It groups the literature 


according to its theme or content. It 
thereby familiarizes the pupil with the 
field of thinking necessary for the 
understanding of each new produc- 
tion. In addition it provides intro- 
ductions which initiate the student 
into the controlling ideas of each of 
the major groups organizing the year’s 
work. Moreover, each selection is 
furnished with its individual introduc- 
tion, For example in Book One The 
Vision of Sir Launfal is accompanied 
by a very clear explanation of the fea- 
tures of Arthurian romance which the 
young student must know in order to 
comprehend the story and the mean- 
ing of Lowell’s poem. Julius Caesar 
is very difficult for first year boys and 
girls unless they are given a detailed 
explanation of social and political con- 
ditions in Rome during Caesar’s life- 
time. So important is the historical 
background that nearly six pages are 
devoted to a narrative which young 
students will follow with interest. 
Introductions of this kind are all too 
rare in the common school editions. 
Literary Backgrounds. One mistake 
that is often made by teachers is to 
dwell at too great length on the pure- 
ly literary background. Even with 
this series teachers may succumb to 
the tendency. In Book Two the class 
that is pressed for time may be asked 
to read the history of American liter- 
ature without studying the selections. 
This procedure would be putting the 
cart before the horse. The purpose of 
the history is to light up the literature, 
which may profitably be read _ first. 
Having become acquainted with 
Franklin and Freneau, the young read- 
er has some motive for learning about 
their lives and about the conditions 
under which they wrote. The history 
will then rouse curiosity about other 
authors of the time and may stimulate 
some boys and girls to much wider 
reading. Putting the literature in the 
foreground is even more important in 
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Book Four. The temptation to drill 
the pupil in memorizing names and 
dates will be very strong. Such drill 
is largely futile unless the history is 
taught to give significance to the liter- 
ature. If all the readings of four 
years of high-school training are recon- 
sidered in the rapid survey of English 
and American literature in this senior 
year, then the pupil can organize his 
acquaintance with literature intelli- 
gently. If his earlier experiences and 
the ample readings of this year are not 
reviewed, then much of the conspectus 
will disappear once the final examina- 
tion is held. The true slogan in this 
matter of literary backgrounds is, 
“Teach the history to illuminate the 
literature already known.” 

With this fundamental principle in 
mind, one can see the great advantage 
of having the history in the same 
volume with the selections themselves. 
Reference to it is much easier. In con- 
nection with a sonnet of Wordsworth 
or a chapter from Ruskin the pupil can 
immediately turn to the paragraphs 
which will place the passage in its 
literary setting and its historical per- 
spective. Similarly, if in reading the 
account of the romantic movement in 
which Wordsworth figured he finds 
recollection of Coleridge’s poetry 
vague, he can turn a few leaves and 
peruse Kubla Khan and Christabel. 
The series enables the boy or girl to 
develop that genuine comprehension 
of literature which may be built into 
a permanent love of the great classics 
of our tongue. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


If Literature and Life accomplishes 
its object, the young people who use 
it will acquire a new way of looking at 
books. They will come to think 
of stories and poems as a delightful 
avenue to better knowledge of them- 


selves and their fellows. The selec- 
tions in the series will but lead them 
to other reading. 

How is the teacher to guide these 
eager or tranquil seekers after buried 
treasure? The books themselves offer 
much guidance. Every section of a 
volume leads the young adventurer 
into fresh experiences. If he likes The 
Lady of the Lake, the introduction will 
tell him that he can repeat the keen 
experience with The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel and Marmion, or with Old 
Mortality, Kenilworth, and The Talis- 
man (Book One, p. 288). If he re- 
sponds to the brilliance of Seeing 
People Off, he is told (Book Three, p. 
501) that he will receive the same 
titillation from the three volumes of 
Max Beerbohm, and specific essays 
are mentioned to strengthen the im- 
pulse to explore further. It would be 
a very dull youth indeed who resisted 
all the suggestions made for further 
wanderings. 

A teacher would be very remiss who 
did not make full use of the very 
abundant directions for supplementary 
reading* in every volume of Literature 
and Life. It is wise to strike while the 
iron is hot. Pupils who have little 
inclination to read can be lured by 
glimpses of a new topic. There is 
little difficulty in leading the boy or 
girl who falls into reading habits in a 
refined home. The Idylls of the King 
may incite him to much wider excur- 
sions in Tennyson. A list of poems 
may be all that is necessary. (See 
Book Three, p. 105, Section IV.) He 
may care only for other poems dealing 
with chivalry. In that case, definite 
directions may be advisable. (See 
Notes on Sir Galahad, Sir Lancelot and 
Queen Guinevere, and The Lady of 
Shalott, Book Three, p. 105.) But 
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plementary readings, with addresses of publishers, is given 
on page 187 ff. 
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there is great difficulty in leading the 
other students, coming from homes 
where there is very little discussion of 
reading. They would generally prefer 
prose tales from the Arthurian legends. 
Definite titles should be furnished. If 
illustrated volumes can be found, these 
backward readers will respond more 
readily. (See Book Three, p. 103, 
Section I, “Tales of Chivalry.”) If 
individual predilections can be dis- 
covered in this fashion, the teacher has 
a genuine opportunity to inspire pur- 
poseful reading from everyone in the 
class. Consequently these lists in Liter- 
ature and Life are very good as guides 
for adding new volumes each year to 
the school library. 

Many teachers like to place in the 
hands of students printed lists which 
may be folded in one’s pocket. They 
may be taken out in the library while 
one is looking at the shelves, or may 
be shown to the librarian for further 
guidance. Of many helpful lists two 
will prove uncommonly useful. The 
Home Reading List may be purchased 
from the National Council of Teachers 
of English at 506 West 69th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The Guide to Read- 
ing is published by the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English at 322 
Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Ill. Both lists 
contain a wealth of suggestion that 
makes one wish he had nothing to do 
but read. 

These treasures may sometimes be 
made available in the classroom, in a 
bookcase or on a table. The teacher 
may read part of a chapter, just as this 
series prints a chapter or two to whet 
the curiosity. She may give extra 
credit for voluntary reading, accord- 
ing to the length of the volume. She 
may hold oral book-reports in which 
pupils recommend to their classmates 
the books they have been reading. 
Some teachers may prefer to have the 
recommendations written on library 


cards and kept on file for consultation 
from time to time. A less inspiring 
method is to set an examination, per- 
haps only five or ten questions, each 
of which may be answered in a single 
sentence. For example, the following 
set has proved very revealing with 
novels: 


1. Name the author and title. (5%) 

2. What conflict or struggle runs 
through the story? (25%) 

3. What is the chief trait the hero 
displays in this conflict and how does he 
display it? (25%) 

4, What is the most thrilling (or most 
pathetic, or humorous, or suspenseful) 
scene in the book, and why do you think 
so? (25%) 

5. Why do you like or dislike the way 
the story ends? (20%) 


Such a test gives the pupil a chance 
to show how well he has understood 
the book and yet it does not require 
enough time or effort to surround the 
book with the painful memories of an 
examination. Besides it entails upon 
the teacher very little toil in rating the 
papers. 

Another method of saving time is 
the use of blanks, such as Royster’s 
Reading Report Blanks (Scott, Fores- 
man and Company). The pamphlet 
contains twenty-eight blanks, enough 
for a year’s supplementary reading. 
Some of the pages direct the pupil to 
essential elements in the drama; others 
help him to find the significant aspects 
of lyric poems. They are likewise an 
aid to the teacher, since the checking 
up of the answers can be carried 
through quickly. 

Whatever the device for making 
sure that the student has read his book 
to advantage, it should not loom for- 
midable before him. It should main- 
tain, if possible, the air of adventure, 
of memorable surprises and unexpected 
discoveries. 


~ 
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Crassics REPRESENTED ONLY 
IN Part 


Attention may here be Na 
more specifically to the fact that at 
suitable intervals in the series pro- 
vision is made for the reading of cer- 
tain novels or other works too long to 
be included in the text. Such reading 
is in a sense supplementary, and may 
be assigned to the entire class, or to a 
group, or to individuals. ‘The essen- 
tial thing to observe is that the edi- 
torial material, and the selected chap- 
ter, will be found in the place where 
the theme of the masterpiece fits into 
the organization of the course as a 
whole. Its relation is organic, not 
merely supplementary. In such cases, 
any edition of the classic may be used, 
but the type of editorial guidance that 
insures proper assimilation to the 
course is supplied in Ivterature and 
Life. Selections then rendered neces- 
sary by the length of the classic are 
always complete in themselves; they 
are of pivotal importance in the struc- 
ture of the book so treated, and they 
are provided with such a setting as to 
make intelligent use of them possible 
even if no further work be done. But 
it has been found in practice that such 
selections, interesting in themselves, 
are often the very best means of arous- 
ing a student’s interest in a book, so 
that whether he is required to read 
it or not, he is often impelled to 
do so. 

The books treated in this manner in 
the series are The Spy and Ivanhoe in 
Book One; Quentin Durward in Book 
Two; Typee and A Tale of Two Cities 
in Book Three; and Henry Esmond 
in Book Four. ‘The editors do not 
believe that reading these selected 
chapters is a substitute for the com- 
plete reading. But they do believe 
that the setting here supplied, the 
instructions given for the complete 
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reading, and the way in which each 
of these six novels is related to the 
plan of the course as a whole, con- 
stitute the necessary apparatus for 
handling novels too long to be put in 
the body of the text. 


MEMORIZING 


How much should the student be 
asked to memorize? Some teachers 
reply, “Nothing at all.” Others will 
require memorizing of prose and poet- 
ry every week. No specific demand 
will fit all classes. Bright boys and 
girls usually memorize with ease. 
Dull or slow ones may experience a 
bitter trial in memorizing even a score 
of lines. Pupils of this type are press- 
ing into the high schools in greater 
numbers every year. The teacher 
must vary her assignments to suit the 
abilities of her classes. 

Within the limitations, secure all 
the memorizing for which there is 
time. It deepens the understanding 
and the appreciation of an author or a 
work. It gives the pupil a basis for 
judging beauty or significance in other 
poetry or prose. It lays up for future 
enjoyment many of the most precious 
passages in our literature. 

How are these passages to be select- 
ed? With very bright classes the 
choice may be made by the students 
alone. The seeking out of sections or 
paragraphs that are worth memorizing 
is in itself an exercise of judgment and 
taste. The justification should be 
made before the class, and the votes 
of the members should determine 
whether the choice is to be accepted. 
With normal or dull groups the teach- 
er should submit a large set of possi- 
bilities, but require each pupil to select 
within the list and to defend his selec- 
tion whenever he is called on to recite 
his passage. For example, after study- 
ing the third scene of Julius Caesar, 
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Act I, the pupil may select some part 
to memorize. The Notes (Book One, 
p. 396) suggest three sections to be 
acted out, which may be memorized 
and presented before the class if the 
time permits. If only ten or twenty 
lines are to be selected, each pupil 
would search through these three pas- 
sages for a unit that would suit his 
preferences. In explaining his choice 
he ought to make specific statements 
instead. of vague. generalities. The 
suggestions in Book Three, page 45, 
will be found useful in any year. 
Students are inclined to memorize 
line by line. It is the way costliest in 
time and effort, yet many can hardly 
be weaned from it. Nevertheless, the 
teacher should explain the _ better 
method. If the passage is only fifteen 
or twenty lines, it should be read over 
as a whole, or in not more than two 
divisions of the thought. After the 
third or fourth reading with close 
attention to the meaning, the book 
should be closed and the whole thought 
reproduced. The parts in which the 
wording cannot be recalled should be 
studied again, and another effort made 
to recall the whole passage. The 
process may seem slow at first, but 
in the end will. prove easiest. If the 
passage is memorized in the evening, 
it should by all means be repeated 
several times in the morning. It is 


the repetitions after intervals that 
make it a permanent possession. 

The testing of the pupil’s prepara- 
tion of such selections should at first 
be oral. Sing-song or any monoto- 
nous repetition of the words should 
receive no credit. The rhythm of the 
lines and the thought and emotion 
they contain must be rendered by the 
pupil. The whole class cannot recite 
in any one period, so that written tests 
may often be introduced. They cen- 
ter the pupil’s attention on the struc- 
ture of the lines and the divisions of 
thought. 

During the course of a semester or a 
year the student will acquire a con- 
siderable body of memorized passages. 
Every month there should be a review, 
and at the end of each semester some 
kind of test. On page 77 will be 
found a type of examination very 
useful in such reviews. At the end of 
the semester a contest may help to 
determine who knows the most poetry. 
A list of the passages of about equal 
length which have been offered for 
choice during the term should be 
drawn up. With this as a basis, the 
contest might be conducted like the 
old-fashioned spelling bee. The ben- 
efit of the device is that many of the 
brighter pupils will thereby acquire 
permanently many beautiful poetic 
selections. 


CHAPTER IX 
EXAMINATIONS 


It is a long lane that has no turning. 
It is a good road that leads to some 
height, from which the traveler may 
pause and view the country he has 
passed through. The teacher who wish- 
es to make permanent the insight into 
life gained from literature will arrange 
these pauses. Recall and comparison 
are necessary to give the pupil a genu- 
ine comprehension of the truth that he 
has glimpsed. Upon taking up every 
new kind of reading, the pupil should 
glance back over poems, stories, and 
essays with which he is familiar. He 
should look at their way of presenting 
life, at their diverse reflections of the 
controlling interests of men. In this 
process he will increase his power to 
interpret and assimilate the meaning 
of whatever he reads. 

These retrospective pauses may be 
incidental or formal. They are inci- 
dental when the comparison is sug- 
gested incidentally during the study 
of a poem or play. The study-helps 
throughout the series consistently in- 
dicate points and subjects for such 
comparison. ‘The pauses are formal 
when definite preparation is made for 
them. They are called reviews or 
examinations. These are frequently 
dreaded by the student because he has 
no clear notion of how to prepare for 
them. They are often baneful in their 
result because they emphasize only 
those matters which contribute little 
to the vitality of literature. They may 
wake a distaste which can for years 
hardly be forgotten. Often examina- 
tions do not accomplish what the 
teacher chiefly desires: they do not 
reveal how much the student has got 
out of the class work of the month or 
the term. 
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Most examinations call for a small 
number of essays on topics or ques- 
tions. For example, on the College 
Entrance examinations a young man 
or woman has to write out a number 
of discussions on topics like those list- 
ed on pages 90-92. The candidate 
must possess two qualifications: first, 
he must have a mastery of the sub- 
ject-matter; second, he must possess 
the ability to organize his knowledge 
about the required center and express 
his thinking acceptably. Both these 
attainments are valuable, and both 
should be secured by good teaching. 
Unfortunately, a long examination of 
this type does not reveal accurately 
how far the teaching has developed 
them. The same paper may be given 
widely different marks by different 
teachers or by the same teacher at 
different times. Can the test be de- 
vised (a) to reveal and incidentally to 
stimulate power to comprehend and 
enjoy literature, (b) to foster the valu- 
able power to organize and express 
thought, and yet (c) to measure accu- 
rately enough to yield a really fair 
rating or score? The problem is very 
hard to solve. The difficulty is in- 
creased by the inclusion of (6). If it 
be eliminated, the solution is more 
easily arrived at. Let us see what 
devices are available. 

Reading Tests. The construction of 
a reading test has already been ex- 
plained (see pp. 25-28). Such tests 
may be employed as part of an exam- 
ination. The power to get the mean- 
ing is essential to any genuine and 
lasting attainment in the study of 
literature. If pupils know the test 
is to appear on the examination, they 
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have a motive for working to increase 
their ability to comprehend. 


STEPS IN PREPARING AN OBJECTIVE 
EXAMINATION 


There are several other types of 
examination in which the papers can 
be rated by different teachers with 
very little variation in the score. That 
is, they are objective; they come nearer 
than the essay type to measuring the 
student’s power accurately and fairly. 
But they take much more care and 
time in their preparation. The eight 
steps below are summarized from 
Professor Ruch’s Improvement of the 
Written Examination (Scott, Fores- 
man and Co.), and made applicable 
to the Literature and Life series. 


1. “Decide upon the exact scope of the 
proposed examination.”” Are you planning 
to examine on Part I of a volume or on 
the whole volume? What aspects of the 
material have you made most prominent 
in your teaching? It is only the matters 
which have been emphasized that should 
be included. This is fundamental. Young 
teachers in particular are likely to search 
out little noticed items to make the ex- 
amination hard enough. Seek out, rather, 
only the most important. 

2. Under each topic or selection think 
out the most significant aspect. If you 
can ask but one thing about this poem, 
what should it be? If you have taught 
narrative poetry, what three features of 
narrative structure have you dwelt on? 

3. To the best of your ability arrange 
your questions for each topic or long se- 
lection in the order of their importance. 
It is a wise precaution to make up these 
questions while you are teaching and file 
them away until the time for the review 
approaches. In this way you will accumu- 
late two or three times as many as you will 
need. 

4. When this time comes, turn these 
questions into the forms explained below 
(see pages 76-83). In any one examina- 
tion you can gain variety by introducing 
several different forms of test. The pupils 


will remain interested and will exhibit 
more of their true ability. 

5. Keep in mind the length of time 
available. You may have only one reci- 
tation period. You may have an hour 
and a half or two hours. The following 
table will aid you. 

High-school students can complete: 


Recall type...... 4 to 8 items per 
minute. 

Recognition type..... 6 to 10 items 
per minute. 

True-false type...... 10 to 15 items 


per minute. 
This allows nine out of ten students to 
attempt every item. The average pupil 
will be correct in about half of those which 
he attempts. 

6. Decide how much time should be 
given to each part of your examination. 
For example, if you are testing “Men 
and Manners” (Book Three, Part IV), 
would you give twice as much time to 
Sir Roger de Coverley as to She Stoops to 
Conquer? Is the satire of manners more 
important or the revelation of the personal 
qualities of the author? Remember that’ 
your test should require most time on these 
aspects which you have made most prom- 
inent. 

7. “Arrange the items in the approxi- 
mate order of difficulty according to your 
best judgment, placing the most difficult 
questions last.” If you include several 
types of test, place the most difficult test 
last in the examination. This helps the 
pupil to reveal more fully and truly the 
real scope of his ability and thus to make 
a higher score. 

8. Complete these steps early enough 
to have the whole examination mimeo- 
graphed, multigraphed, or duplicated in 
some other way. Each student should have 
a clear, legible copy on his desk, so that his 
whole attention may be given to thinking 
out the answers. 


These steps may seem formidable. 
They will consume more time than 
drawing up a set of discussion ques- 
tions, but these hours will more than 
be regained in rating the answers. 
Besides, the increased justice to the 
pupil is ample reward for the time 
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consumed. A short examination of 
this type, consuming ten to twenty 
minutes, will tell more of the pupil’s 
attainments than the old type exam- 
ination of five or ten questions con- 
suming from thirty to sixty minutes. 

The “passing-mark” on such tests 
can be determined only after the exam- 
ination. The first step is to arrange 
the students in order from best to 
worst as revealed by the total score 
on the test. The “‘passing-mark”’ will 
not be 60 or 70 or 75. It will be a 
tenth or a-sixth or a quarter of the way 
up from the bottom. This will depend 
on how hard or easy the test turned 
out to be. In the course of years the 
teacher will acquire skill in devising 
these tests and can foretell in a meas- 
ure how well the class ought to per- 
form. Many schools rate, not in 
figures, but in letters. It is easy to 
convert test scores into letters by this 
table, merely by counting up from the 
bottom or down from the top. 


5% should receive the grade of A 
20% should receive the grade of B 
50% should receive the grade of C 
20% should receive the grade of D 

5% should receive the grade of E 


The last rating, E, is a flat failure. 
The rating D is a condition. A student 
is not permitted to count more than 
one or two D’s in any term’s work. 

A study of the various examinations 
below will reveal how these general 
directions apply. 


SrimepLE ReEcALL QUESTIONS 


A list of simple recall questions coy- 
ering Book One is given below. The 
total list might number 100 or 200. 
These merely exemplify some different 
types of statement. Some of these 
are perfectly objective; that is, only 
one answer is possible. Some require 
precise answers. In question 4 the 


less exact pupils may be tempted to 
say, “A braken bush.’ The only true 
answer would be ““Montgomery.” (See 
Book I, p. 245, 1. 129 ff). In question 6 
many pupils will write “Brutus.” An 
exact reading of the play shows that 
Cassius objects to Caesar’s autocratic 
rule. Brutus fears the effect of mak- 
ing Caesar king. Questions like 7 
depend on the teaching of the poem. 
Some teachers will emphasize sym- 
pathy for the mouse; others may like 
to bring out the humor. Such ques- 
tions should be rare and should be 
framed in keeping with the guiding 
principles of the teaching. 

The score on this type of test is the 
total number of questions answered 
correctly. It is one of the best exam- 
inations. There can be no guessing 
about the answers. The replies result 
from the pupil’s fertility of thought. 
The scores are consequently very reli- 
able. The only disadvantage is that a 
student cannot answer so many ques- 
tions per minute as with some of the 
tests described later. 


SimpLeE Recatt QUESTIONS 
(For Book One) 


(Write in the blank after each un- 
completed statement the word or 
words which will make the statement 
true. For example, The patriarch 
Abraham appears in the Bible.) 


1. Tom Sawyer was written by 


2. Harvey Birch was wrongly supposed 
to be a 


5. Hervé Riel resembles the type of 
poem called 


6. That he was a tyrant was the charge 
brought against Caesar by... 


7. Burns’s uppermost feeling in To a 
Mouse is 
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8. A beautiful comparison in To a Cloud 
is that between............. and 


10. The life of the South revolved about 
the cotton plantation because of the... 


COMPLETION EXERCISES 


Completion exercises may be used to 
test appreciation of poems that have 
been studied carefully in class. Which 
word the teacher ought to omit on 
the test should be considered imagina- 
tively. It should be the word that 
flashes a picture on the mind, or reveals 
some insight of the poet, or fits beau- 
tifully into the rhythm of the verse. 
Consider the example below, in which 
the omitted word is printed in italics 
above the blank. In the paper handed 
to the pupil, the blank only would 
appear. A complete test might con- 
tain fifty or a hundred passages. 
Which passages should be selected 
would depend on. the poems which had 
been taught and the way they had 
been studied. But they must in any 
case be the lines most famous or most 
worth memorizing. 


COMPLETION EXERCISES 
(For Book Two) 


(In each blank insert the word which 


the poet used in that place. For ex- 


ample: A little learning is a, dangerous 


thing.—Pope) 


1. Northward he turneth through a 
little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s 


Flattered to tears this aged man and 
poor.—Keats. 


2. There are seven pillars of Gothic 


mold 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. 
—Byron. 


3. For very young he seemed, tenderly 
reared, 
Like some young cypress, tall, and 


dark, and straight.—Arnold. 


Who loves to lie with me.— Shake- 
speare. 


his satchel 
And shining morning face.—Shake- 
speare. 
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6. The hunter still the deer pursues, 


The hunter and the deer, a shade. 
—Freneau. 
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Whose birth was in their tops, grew 
old and died 


Among their branches.—Bryant. 


8. Hast thou named all the birds without 
a gun? 


stalk?—Emerson. 


9. The pavement stones resound 


ag as o’er the ground 
With his cane.—Holmes. 


10. I came sudden, at the city’s edge, 


Another type of completion exer- 
cise may be devised for testing grasp 
of historical or expository matter. Let 
us suppose that the class has studied 
“The Period of the Revolution” and 
“Defining the Nation” (Book II, pp. 
422-468). The exercise on page 78 
will reveal how many of the essential 
points the student has mastered. The 
blanks are here filled in as they might 
be by a brilliant student. The twen- 
ty blanks yield a very definite score. 
If the test be expanded to include fifty 
blanks, it will measure pretty accu- 
rately the student’s power to think in 
this field. 


More CompLetion EXERCISES 
(For Book Two) 


(Fill in each blank with the word or 
title which makes the best sense. For 
example: Shakespeare is most famous 


ASA aseeeeeae= 


Franklin’s worthiest contribution to 


American literature is his. AMobrography 


because it is one of the truest expressions 


Americanism. 


Ol, An seat years sees eee The only real 


ene : -_ Freneau 
poet of Revolutionary times is.---------- - 


who was the first to treat of the Indian 


in beautiful verse. The first writers to 
give us a truly national literature wrote 
;, 1837, 


ibecaum bellec tite essere 
masterpieces of American humor is Irving’s 


Knickerbocker History; but his Sketch Book 


contains two compositions, Rip van Winkle 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, that have 
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never been surpassed for -<~-%-~-=--2- of con- 
ception. He revealed to his countrymen 

warigsieneld of our native legends. Cooper’s 
most famous contribution to literature is 


Poceehapeae has ees pa ates, Ale teste which record 
the romance of the westward march of the 


These tests are scored like the recall 
questions above: One point for every 
blank correctly filled. They have all 
the advantages of the first type. 


MuvttieLe Response TrEsts 


Multiple response tests merely re- 
quire the student to select among the 
answers set down, but they may be 
made of any degree of difficulty. The 
simplest type is that in which a single 
word appears among the choices, as in 
Questions 6 and 7, where the test is 
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purely fact. Question 8 contains only 
one word in each of the responses, but 
it requires the student to grasp the 
meaning of the whole poem before he 
can make any choice among the re- 
sponses. It is not a question of fact 
but of interpretation. Interpretation 
of character can be tested in a variety 
of ways, several of which are illustrat- 
ed in Questions 1, 4, 5, and 9. The 
phrases in the responses to 1, 4, and 5 
require more precise thinking on the 
part of the student than do the single- 
word responses calling for facts. This 
statement applies also to Questions 2 
and 3, which refer to the author’s pur- 
pose and to the content. The list is 
merely an illustration of the variety of 
form that multiple-response tests may 
take. 

Care should be taken in phrasing 
the main statement. It must be both 
clear and precise. In arranging the 
responses the examiner must vary the 
position of the correct response. If 
he places it third in his first question, 
he should next place it fifth, second, 
first, fourth, third, and so on in irregu- 
lar fashion. Otherwise bright students 
may discover an orderly progression 
and check by guess instead of by 
thinking. 


Mutriete ResponsE EXercisE 
Five choices 


(Underline the one response in each 
list that makes the statement true.) 
For example: 


A cow is an insect, a quadruped, a 
flower, a reptile, a fish. 


1. Malory’s story of Elaine shows that 
Sir Lancelot was (1) loyal to Arthur, (2) 
true to the Queen, (3) discourteous to 
Elaine, (4) hostile to Sir Lavaine, (5) 
servile to Sir Gawaine. 

2. Tennyson wrote his Idylls because of: 
(1) his desire to write a complete epic, (2) 
his admiration for Scott, (3) his supreme 
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interest in allegory, (4) his love of the 
idealism of chivalry, (5) his hurry to make 
money. 

3. The Coming of Arthur chiefly tells of: 
(1) Arthur’s wars against the Romans, (2) 
Sir Lancelot’s love-making, (3) stories of 
Arthur’s birth, (4) Merlin’s love of power, 
(5) Leodogran’s victory over Arthur. 

4. In Gareth and Lynette Gareth wins 
his knighthood by: (1) love of luxury, 
(2) defiance of Arthur, (3) unquestioning 
obedience to Lynette, (4) reliance on Sir 
Lancelot, (5) living up to ideals of chivalry. 

5. Guinevere in Lancelot and Elaine is: 
(1) loyal to Arthur, (2) just to Sir Lancelot, 
(3) loving to Elaine, (4) self-centered in 
her love, (5) pious in her devotions. 

6. The Passing of Arthur is (1) op- 
timistic, (2) humorous, (3) gloomy, (4) 
realistic, (5) trivial. 

7. The verse of the Jdylls is: (1) blank, 
(2) couplet, (3) trochaic tetrameter, (4) 
dactylic hexameter, (5) “free verse.” 

8. Halcyon Days praises (1) chivalry, 
(Z) modern life, (3) romance, (4) truth to 
life, (5) Tennyson. 

9. Selfishness is the chief trait in the 
main character of: (1) Romance, (2) Jim 
Bludso, (3) The Wild Ride, (4) Old Susan, 
(5) Miniver Cheevy. 


The test is scored as in the recall 
type, one point being credited for each 
correct answer. It is easier for the 
student, because he does not take the 
initiative in thinking out the possible 
replies. All he does is to check or 
underline. He can consequently pro- 
ceed somewhat more rapidly, yet the 
reliability of the score is almost as 
high as with recall questions. The 
rating is more completely objective 
because the scorer is never puzzled 
about accepting or rejecting an answer. 
Only one of the five replies set down 
can be correct. 


TRUE-FALSE TESTS 


The true-false tests reduce the 
responses to two: whether the state- 
ment is true or false. It is consequent- 


ly the easiest to prepare. Certain con- 
ditions, however, must be observed: 


1. Every statement should be a positive 
statement in as simple language as possible. 

2. It should have only one possible in- 
terpretation. 

3. It should not suggest either a posi- 
tive or a negative answer. 

4. Later statements should not answer 
preceding ones. 
5. The number of true statements 
should about equal the number of false 
statements. 

6. The arrangements should be irregu- 
lar, so as to give no clue to the answer. 

7. The total number of statements 
should be a hundred or more. 


If the teacher meets these condi- 
tions, the test can be taken quickly by 
the students and rated quickly by the 
teacher. 


TRUE-FALSE EXERCISE 
(For Book Three, pages 113-132) 


(Some of the following statements 
are true and some are false. Where 
the statement is true, draw a line under 
true; where it is false, draw a line 
under false. Do not guess, but try to 
think out the answer to every state- 
ment.) 


1. In the fifteenth century 


goods were brought from 

India in ships. true false 
2. Raleigh was looking for 

gold in Guiana. true false 
3. Raleigh’s Discovery of 

Guiana was the only account 

of travel in his day. true false 
4. The Amazons actually 

lived in South America. true false 
5. The Tivitivas lived un- 

der ideal conditions. true false 
6. Raleigh stopped _ his 

voyage to hunt for gold. true false 
7. Raleigh, an Englishman, 

hated the Spanish. true false 
8. Raleigh made the trip 

down the river in a storm. true false 
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9. During his exploration 
of Guiana Raleigh accom- 


plished his purpose. true false 
10. This narrative shows 

that Raleigh was a man of 

action. true false 


The difficulty of these tests can be 
increased by requiring more judgment 
or closer discrimination in the decision 
as to whether the statement is right or 
wrong. Very general statements about 
an author’s interests, or his style, or 
his character require, for decision, abil- 
ity to look at the man or his writings 
as a whole. For example, statements 
14 and 15 in the list below call for an 
understanding of the letters on pp. 383- 
4, Book Four, and of the attitude of the 
writer in each case. Other statements 
may require very exact thinking or a 
close acquaintance with the writing in 
question. An example is statement 5, 
where the last name is wrongly insert- 
ed. The only answer the student can 
make is to underline “no.” In a test 
of this kind he has to check the state- 
ment as a whole, and as a whole the 
statement is untrue. The twelfth is 
another instance. If the student 
thinks of Johnson, he will check “‘yes” 
wrongly, for he should remember the 
testimony of Goldsmith in David 
Garrick (p. 373, lines 11-16). The good 
teacher will not make these so difficult 
as to discourage the class, yet they 
must be difficult enough to keep the 
class up to its highest effort. 


TRUE-FALSE Tyrer EXERCISE 
(For Book Four, Chapter X, pp. 309-388) 


(Some of the following statements 
are true and some are false. When the 
statement is true, draw a line under 
yes; when the statement is false, draw 
a line under no. Do not guess, but 
think out the answer to every state- 
ment.) 


1. Johnson’s literary dicta- 
torship was due to the quality 
and extent of his writings. 


2. Three tendencies in the 
Age of Johnson that showed the 
return to Romanticism were: 
interest in life long ago, interest 
in life in fields and forests, and 
interest in the life of the com- 
mon people. 


3. Johnson is remembered 
for his character and person- 
ality. 

4. Gray’s Elegy treats death 
as horrible. 


5. Three members of John- 
son’s Club were Reynolds, the 
painter, Burke, the statesman, 
and Gray, the poet. 


6. Johnson’s writings were 
noted for their melancholy. 


7. The new edition of Shake- 
speare added much to Johnson’s 
fame. 


8. Johnson’s criticisms are 
often prejudiced and unjust. 


9. Johnson felt out of place 
with other minds and allowed 
them to dominate him. 


10. Johnson allowed his prej- 
udices to creep into that great 
book, his dictionary. 


11. Goldsmith was some- 
what critical of the wealthy and 
powerful classes. 

12. David Garrick was con- 
sistently true to the friends 
whom he had made early in life. 


13. The essence of the Elegy 
is expressed in these lines: 
“Full many a flower is born to 

blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on 

the desert air.” —Gray. 


14. Chesterfield believed that, 
although women appear to be 
mainly interested in flattery 
and attention, they really have 
great intellectual powers which 
they can use with much effect. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 
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15. Johnson thanks Chester- 
field kindly for his proffer of 
assistance but refuses it on the 
ground that he is not in abso- 
lute need of it and does not 
wish to feel so deeply indebted. 

16. Burke believes that chiv- 
alry will always exist, although 
perhaps not in quite the same 
form. 


Yes No 


Yes No 

17. Johnson married Mrs. 
Porter for her money. 

18. Ode Written in 1746 was 
in praise of those who gave 
much to their country. 

19. Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard meditates upon 
the people who are buried there. 


Yes No 

20. Johnson was averse to 
liberalism in politics, to the 
development of democracy, to 
anything that savored of ro- 
manticism. Yes No 

21. Fielding was an admirer 
of Richardson’s writings. 

22. Burke’s view as to the 
colonies was that they should 
be declared independent. 

23. The Earl of Chesterfield 
and Defoe have the same ideas 
about women. 

24. Judging the Earl of 
Chesterfield by his letter to his 
son, one concludes that his 
manners were much Jike Sam- 
uel Johnson’s. 

25. Johnson’s life was a 
struggle against disease and 
adverse conditions. 


Yes No 


Yes No 


In tests of this kind, where the evi- 
dence for each decision ought to be 
clearly in mind, a discussion in class 
of the answers when the papers are 
returned or when they are rated by 
the pupils themselves, should be con- 
ducted with the books open. Pupils 
should cite particular passages that 
bear out their opinions. This inter- 
change of the supporting evidence 
stimulates class thinking. 


The scoring of this type is different 
from the scoring of the preceding tests. 
It leaves room for guessing, since the 
possibilities are only two. To penalize 
guessing, the score should be the rights 
minus the wrongs. If the student 
answers 90 out of the hundred ques- 
tions, gets 70 right and 20 wrong, his 
score would be 70—20=50. Even by 
this method of scoring, the results are 
not so entirely reliable as with recall 
and multiple-response tests. Still, the 
score will be a better indication of 
the student’s mastery of the field than 
the discussion-type of examination 
occupying the same amount of time. 


Brest Answer Tests 


The Best Answer Type is one of the 
severest kinds of test. The student 
must understand the field in which the 
statements are made. He must under- 
stand the exact meaning of the state- 
ment with which the answers are to be 
considered. He must understand the 
meaning of each answer under the 
statement. Consequently great care 
must be exercised in drawing up the 
declarations and the answers with 
which they are to be studied. The 
basic statement must be precise. Only 
one of the answers should apply to 
this statement, yet the others must 
have some apparent connection. Oth- 
erwise the power of the student to 
discriminate and to reason will not be 
tested. 


’ 


Best ANSWER Typr EXERCISE 
(For Introductions to Parts, Book Three) 


(Read over each statement and the 
three answers under it. Decide which 
answer is the best. Place a plus sign 
before that answer. ) 


1. The best kind of reading is creative 
reading because 

(a) It makes us more precise in pro- 
nouncing words. 
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(b) It strengthens our power to imagine 
and to sympathize. 

(c) It acquaints us with many names 
and dates. 


2. The period of exploration in the 
sixteenth century was a turning-point in 
history because 

(a) It opened new fields for human 
activity and human thought. 

(b) It produced Typee. 

(c) It acquainted Stevenson with French 
peasants. | 


3. Reading literature is the best way to 
learn the meaning of history, for 

(a) Fiction is more interesting than fact. 

(b) Chivalry is a medieval ideal. 

(c) Literature enables one to under- 
stand the thoughts and feelings of men in 
every age. 


4. Good manners were developed in 
England in the eighteenth century because 

(a) Chivalry paid little attention to 
good manners. 

(b) Queen Anne was crowned in 1702. 

(c) The great problems of life and re- 
ligion seemed to be settled. 


5. One of the great problems of today 
is the use of leisure, for 

(a) The world is less romantic than in 
King Arthur’s time. 

(b) Every one now has more leisure 
than ever before. 

(c) The captains and the Kings depart. 


The scoring is the same as in the 
recall type—one point for each correct 
answer. Fifty statements would yield 
a very fair measure of the pupil’s com- 
prehension of the field. 


Marcuine Exercise 


The matching exercise, partakes of 
the qualities of a game. The exercise 
below on Book Four shows how one 
section of the final examination could 
be framed. Only the authors who 
have received careful consideration in 
class should be placed in the left-hand 
column. In the right-hand column 


only the outstanding works should be 
mentioned. In this particular test 
the number of productions is larger 
than the number of authors. A sim- 
pler form would contain only one title 
from each work. The score is the 
number right. 


MatcuinGc EXERCISE 
(For Book Four) 


(In the spaces before the column at 
the right, place the number of the 
author who corresponds from the list 
in the column at the left. Begin with 
author number 1 and hunt through the 
second column for one or more of his 
works, placing 1 before each work. 
Then take up author number 2, and 
so on.) 


AUTHOR WRITING 
1S Chaekera ya 9 The Faerie Queene 
9° Chaveer 1 aun ee Of Truth 
8. Lovelace To Daffodils 
4. Poppers. (5 ae Il Penseroso 
Da Bunyan ee ee Achitophel 
6. Swinburne _—_.... Macbeth 
7. Goldsmith =... The Deserted Vil- 
lage 


8. Spenser 8. Mary Morison 


oSBurnsse. eee The Solitary Reaper 
10. Coleridge = _... Ode Written in 1746 
1B yron) = eee Pilgrim’s Progress 


The Vision of Mirza 


12. Collins _...Canterbury Tales 


1S ee Val ton eee To Althea, from 
Prison 
14. Bacon ae ae Paradise Lost 


15. Shakespeare 
16. Browning 


see A Red, Red Rose 


IF Intimations of Im- 


mortality 
17. Wordsworth  _... Kubla Khan 
MRS HEE Essay on Criticism 
19:Shelley 53) 2 & Richard Cory 


20. Dryden 
21. Herrick 


aN Childe Harold 
<M Ode to a Nightin- 
gale 


ee Noyes ees In Memoriam 
23S Kipling a eee My Last Duchess 
24. SA 700) ae Music, When Soft 


Voices Die 


25.) Lennyson eee Spreading the News 


34. 


35. 


. Carlyle 


. Huxley 
. Addison 


. Brooke 
. Masefield 


. Millay 
. Robinson 


. Lady Gregory 


De la Mare 


Frost 
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A Dream of Fair 
Women 
Afternoon on a Hill 


atte Cavalier Tunes 
ins * The Garden of Pro- 


serpine 


a, The Forsaken Mer- 


man 


The Onset 


i Ode to the West 


Wind 


ie Essay on Burns 
Laat The Listeners 
_..._Henry Esmond 
_..The Soldier 
_.Ode on a Grecian 


Urn 


Bod On a Piece of Chalk 
__The Ballad of East 


and West 


ee The Barrel-Organ 
nk A Consecration 
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Better than an examination consist- 
ing of only one type of test is one made 
up of parts. Part I of twenty ques- 
tions might be a simple matching exer- 
cise. Part II of equal length might be 
devoted to Best Answer topics, and 
so on to the end of the examination. 
The variety, as was remarked before, 
maintains the interest of the student 
and enables him to make a better 
showing. 

The value of the test is increased, 
particularly in the recall types, by 
handing the papers back, as was ex- 
plained in the discussion of reading 
tests (p. 27). The discussion of the 
answers is frequently as illuminating as 
the writing of them. The tests there- 
by serve a double purpose. They not 
only provide a measure of attainment, 
but open the mind to new conceptions. 


CHAPTER X 
REVIEWS 


A review ought to place emphasis on 
those matters which the teacher has 
thought of most value for the class. 
Only the teacher can draw up a satis- 
factory plan for review, for only he can 
make the proper selection for the class 
he has been teaching. Nevertheless, 
some specimens and a little advice can 
be proffered. 

The specimens below illustrate vari- 
ous methods of conducting oral review 
periods. The devices set down for 
Book One, Part I, may be employed 
with any later section; the questions in 
later parts may be adapted to Part I. 

Written tests are better than oral 
recitations as a means of determining 
how much of the ground covered the 
student has actually mastered. Many 
varieties are explained and exemplified 
on pages 76 and 83. They should be 
examined with care, for the prepara- 
tion of such measuring devices requires 
much preliminary consideration. This 
time is more than regained in the rat- 
ing of the answers. 


Boox Ong, Part I 


The theme here is adventure. The 
writing is exclusively prose narrative. 
The review should dwell on these 
aspects of the part, so that they may 
linger in the student’s mind. 

The review may be conducted as an 
oral discussion, for which notes or 
outlines will be needed by the partici- 
pants. The books should be in class, 
so that instant reference to them can 
be made by the member who reports 
and by the others who question or 
verify his statements. 


1. The adventure I most wish that I 
had been in, and the part I should have 
liked to take. (To secure variety, the 
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teacher may ask one group to take hu- 
morous adventures and another serious 
adventures.) The pupil should give a 
brief but clear account of the incident, 
and should state two good reasons for 
thinking he would like the experience. 

2. My Adventure. Each pupil should 
choose some episode which he can narrate 
vividly. or a group should form to act out 
some short scene. In either case the 
names should be suppressed or altered. 
The rest of the class will then identify 
the events and decide whether the part 
chosen was important enough to warrant 
the honor of presentation before the class. 
This might be developed into a costumed 
pageant. 

3. The best narrative. (a) Which story 
(including complete books) begins in the 
most interesting way? (b) Which has 
the most interesting theme or subject? 
(c) Which maintains the keenest suspense? 
(d) Which has the most thrilling climax? 
(e) Which has the most satisfactory con- 
clusion? The student should be prepared 
to narrate or read passages which will bear 
out his opinion. The other members 
should be allowed very free opportunity to 
question—and to disagree, if they can give 
good reasons or cite better passages. 

4. The most interesting author. (a) From 
which author has the student already read 
the most? If a period is devoted to re- 
ports from members who are already 
acquainted with the author’s other works, 
much interest can be worked up. The 
reports should give only enough of the 
story to arouse curiosity. It should 
contain a clear statement of why the 
pupil does or does not recommend it for 
his classmates. (b) From which author 
is the student most eager to read further? 
He should give clear reasons based on the 
selection in this part. For this exercise 
the teacher should have abundant recom- 
mendations at hand. If the actual books 
can be placed on a table in the classroom 
or in a bookease, so much more influential 
the period will become. 
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Book Ong, Part IT 


The interest here is still in narrative, 
but in narrative told in verse. The 
story may be studied in all the ways 
suggested for Part I. Some additional 
devices are proposed below. 


1. Why I like folk ballads more (or 
less) than poems resembling _ ballads, 
whose authors we know. This should be 
an expression of sincere personal pref- 
erence, with illustrations from both types 
of poem. The speaker (or writer) should 
take into account the characteristics and 
themes of folk ballads as explained in the 
introduction (pp. 236-239). A good deal 
may be made of the types of character 
that appear in each kind of poem. 

2. Why I find an epic more (or less) in- 
teresting than a metrical romance. The 
comparison here is between The Odyssey 
and The Lady of the Lake. Points to be 
taken into account would be the hero in 
each, the kind of events he takes part in, 
the kinds of customs depicted, and other 
distinguishing marks brought to light in 
the introductions to each. The teacher 
must not expect much analysis in these 
discussions. If the first-year student se- 
lects by his own judgment apt passages 
descriptive of incidents in the two poems, 
he will have accomplished much. 

3. Scott was a more fascinating story- 
teller in prose than in verse. This com- 
parison of Ivanhoe and The Lady of the 
Lake should dwell on general features of 
story-telling; vividness in purely narrative 
passages, creating and maintaining sus- 
pense, arousing an interest in the charac- 
ters, bringing the story to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The important feature should 
be that the student should choose pas- 
sages from both narratives that are appo- 
site illustrations. 

4. Why I find drama more (or less) in- 
teresting to read than epic poetry. This 
comparison may be based on the dis- 
tinctive features of dramatic story-telling 
brought out on page 437. Broad or pro- 
found generalizations should not be ex- 
pected of first-year students. The ten- 
dency and temptation to quote from 
critics’ opinions which the pupil does not 


understand should be restrained; it is a 
form of hypocrisy very common but per- 
manently harmful. Sincerity in first-hand 
selection of points and of the illustrative 
material is essential. 


Boox Ong, Parr III 


The controlling ideas in Part III are . 
harder for young minds to grasp. The 
ideas are abstruse, whereas most of the 
thinking of these minds is of concrete 
experiences. The ideal of service, 
however, has a strong attraction for 
youth and should meet with a vibrant 
response. 


1. In the selections on pages 445-479, 
which character illustrates the highest 
ideal? The discussion should bring out 
the sympathy and imagination that cause 
these men to think of others before them- 
selves. Again, the chief merit of the re- 
ports or papers will lie in the understand- 
ing displayed in the passages read or re- 
cited to illustrate the ideals. The part 
of the teacher here is to see that the various 
heroes and ideals are carefully considered 
by the class. 

2. What new notions about democracy 
have you gained from the passages on 
pages 480-512? Which selections express 
these ideals most clearly or most beauti- 
fully? 


Boox Ong, Part IV 


1. Which of the poets on pages 517-532 
has expressed most beautifully some aspect 
of nature that you have enjoyed before? 
Read to class the passages. 

2. Which poet has opened your eyes 
to some beauty of nature that you had 
never particularly enjoyed? Read the 
passage and explain the circumstances 
under which you have recently viewed 
this newly experienced beauty. 

3. Tell the class some of your own 
observations resulting from the selections 
on pages 533-547. Show how some para- 
graph or page led you to make these 
observations. 
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4, Explain to the class how some com- 
mon article of your everyday life (such as 
a piece of rope or a loaf of bread) has be- 
come more significant or more interesting 
to you as a result of the explanations on 
pages 548-567. 

5. Look very carefully through the 
three earlier parts of the book and select 
passages that may be placed under one 
or another of the three divisions of this 
fourth part. You will find some hints 
on page 516. Defend each selection you 
make. The student who can successfully 
defend the largest number of selections 
should be declared victor in the contest 
or given special credit in his rating. 


Review or Book ONE 


(The lists in these questions are not 
intended to be complete. They are 
merely for the guidance of the teacher, 
who should see that important selec- 
tions are not overlooked.) 


1. What poem contains the finest hu- 
mor in the volume? (Get up and Bar the 
Door, Forty Singing Seamen, The Well of 
St. Keyne.) What prose? (How Tom 
Sawyer Whitewashed the Fence, A Disser- 
tation upon Roast Pig, The Specter Bride- 
groom, The Romance of a Busy Broker.) 

2. Which narrative is the most thrilling? 
(The Gold Bug, Treasure Island, The Spy, 
Ulysses among the Phaeacians, The Lady 
of the Lake, Ivanhoe.) Which narrative is 
the most fanciful? (A Dissertation wpon 
Roast Pig, Forty Singing Seamen, The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Hampton 
Beach.) What fiction is truest to life? 

3. Which selection presents the finest 
personal ideals? (The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, Beth Gélert, Richard Doubledick, 
Cree Queery and Mysy Drolly.) Highest 
ideal of patriotism or democracy? (Lex- 
ington, Hale in the Bush, Hervé Riel, Vive 
la France, 1620-1920, The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, Brothers in Industry, Tommy, 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night, What America 
Means to Me, The Citizen, Working To- 
gether in a Democracy, The Tuft of Flowers.) 
The most inspiring example? (Washing- 
ton, by Lowell, Lincoln, the Lawyer, Lin- 


coln, the Man of the People, Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott.) 

4. Which selection contributed most to 
an understanding of life around you? 
(Cotton and the Old South, The Hemp 
Fields, Plowing on a Wheat Ranch, Brothers 
in Industry, America, The Citizen.) Which 
opened your eyes most to beauty in your 
own surroundings? (To a Mouse, The 
Tortoise, Beth Gélert, The Call of the Spring, 
Under the Greenwood Tree, The Wonders 
of the World We Live in, The Battle of the 
Ants, A Falling Star, Hark to the Shouting 
Wind, Trees, Lilacs, Rhoecus, To Autumn, 
The Cloud, Formation of Coral Reefs, Sea- 
weed, Apostrophe to the Ocean, Hampton 
Beach, The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls.) 

5. What new features of the short 
story has this book taught you? Which 
is the most enjoyable of the short stories 
in the volume? 


6. What notions about the ballad 
have you gained from this book? Which 
folk ballad pleases you most? Which 


literary ballad? (These same questions 
can be applied to epic, metrical romance, 
drama, the novel, exposition, technique 
of poetry, or any other matter the teacher 
wishes to emphasize. In such reviews it 
is wise to keep in the foreground the lit- 
erature itself and the pleasure to be derived 
from it.) 


Boox Two, Part I 


1. What notions about story-telling in 
verse did you gain from Book I? What 
new notions are to be found in this part? 

2. Which poem is most interesting for 
the story itself? for the character of the 
hero (or heroine)? for the customs and 
ideals of the age in which it occurred? 
(The teacher will find very interesting 
devices suggested in Book One, Part I, 
particularly the assuming of characters in 
each poem.) 


Boox Two, Parr IT 


1. Illustrate from the specimens in this 
part the development of narrative art in 
the last century and a quarter. 

2. What differences do you find be- 
tween Quentin Durward and Ivanhoe in 
(a) the setting, (b) the kinds of character 
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introduced, (c) the kinds of adventure 
narrated, (d) the author’s ability to hold 
the reader in suspense, (e) satisfyingness of 
the conclusion? 

3. Compare Scott and George Eliot in 
regard to (a) purpose, (b) kinds of life 
depicted, (¢) methods of giving the reader 
a notion of the characters, (d) development 
of the characters during the course of the 
story, (e) faithfulness to life, (f) qualities 
of humor, (g) naturalness of the conclusion, 
and any other matters the teacher wishes 
to suggest. 

4. What features of the short story have 
you come to look for as a result of reading 
Book One? How are they illustrated in 
this section? 

5. Which story is most interesting for 
its (a) theme, (b) setting, (c) plot, (d) sus- 
pense, (e) characters, (f) humor, (g) faith- 
fulness to life, (h) conclusion. (Again the 
teacher may profitably use the suggestions 
for Book One, Part I. Suggestion 4 pro- 
vides a very good program.) 


Boox Two, Parr III 


1. What notions about telling a story 
on the stage were gained from studying 
Julius Caesar? (See Book One, pp. 436- 
437.) How far and in what way do they 
apply to As You Like It? 

2. How are the different sources of 
comic situations on the stage (see pages 
355-358) drawn upon in Julius Caesar? 
In As You Like It? Which scene is the 
most amusing for each source? 

3. How does the plot of As You Like It 
differ from that of Julius Caesar? What 
is the theme of the main action? How 
many sub-plots has each? What do they 
in each play add to the enjoyment of the 
story? How do the conclusions differ? 

(To keep this from becoming a barren 
discussion there should be ample reading 
or acting of the parts selected to support 
each answer. The purpose is to deepen 
the comprehension of the plays and of the 
types of dramatic effect.) 


Book Two, Part IV 


The abiding pitfall in planning re- 
views for Part IV is the number of 


facts it rehearses. To call for facts 
is sO easy, yet memorizing facts is in 
itself of little value in the study of lit- 
erature. To comprehend the selections 
and the way in which they reflect the 
American tradition and the changing 
outlooks of our national life is worth 
while. The review should strengthen 
such comprehension. 


1. The teacher can assign a separate 
selection to each student in the class. The 
distribution may be such that in one period 
every chapter will be represented. The re- 
sult will be a pageant of American devel- 
opment. Some teachers may wish to re- 
view more thoroughly by spending several 
recitations on this’ device. 

The student is to be prepared to read 
or deliver the selection in class, or such 
part of it as is most significant. He may 
then ask his classmates (a) to name the 
author, (6) to point out any characteristics 
of the author that appear in it, and (c) to 
show how it reflects the period in our na- 
tional growth when it was written. He 
must be prepared to explain these matters 
if his classmates cannot do so. 

2. All American literature in Book One 
and in the first three parts of this volume 
may be placed historically. Some of the 
earlier selections bring out characteristics 
not illustrated by the excerpts in this 
part. The student should point these 
out. 

3. For written tests most useful in this 
part consult pages 76-83. 


Review or Boox Two 


(The lists in these questions are not 
intended to be complete. They are 
merely for the guidance of the teacher, 
who should see that important selec- 
tions are not overlooked.) 


1. Which selections contain the best 
humor? (How Gavin Birse Put It to Mag 
Lownie, The Knickerbocker History, The 
Biglow Papers, The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, The Third Ingredient, Tam 
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O'Shanter.) Which expresses love of out- 
door life and of nature? (Inscription for 
the Entrance to a Wood, Walden, A Winter 
Lyric, To a Katydid, The Wild Honeysuckle, 
Autumn Woods, A Winter Ride, The Wav- 
ing of the Corn, The Mocking-Birds, Aspects 
of the Pines, Birches, Green River, W ood- 
notes, Solitude, A Good Word for Winter.) 
Which exhibit the spirit of adventure? 
(Ulysses, Snaring a Bushmaster, Some Afri- 
can Gun-bearers, The Three Strangers, The 
Eve of St. Agnes, Atalanta’s Race, Sohrab 
and Rustum, Tam O'Shanter, Quentin Dur- 
ward, The Purloined Letter, The Red-headed 
League.) Which embody the highest per- 
sonal ideals, such as courage, true love, 
loyalty, and devotion? (The Swamp Fox, 
The Battlefield, Joy, Shipmate, Joy!, Victor 
and Vanquished, In Harbor, The Living 
Temple, The Reaper and the Flowers, Ichabod, 
Children, A Forest Hymn, The Marshes of 
Glynn, Prayer of Columbus, Atalanta’s Race, 
The Eve of St. Agnes, Enoch Arden, In 
School Days, Evening Song, My Springs, 
Annabel Lee, Silas Marner, At Magnolia 
Cemetery, The Conquered Banner, Forbear- 
ance, Our Mothers.) Which embody social 
ideals, such as democracy and patriotism? 
(Washington’s Farewell to the Army, To the 
Memory of the Brave Americans, Address 
in Independence Hall, Thick-Sprinkled 
Bunting, Irving’s Life of Washington, Sa- 
cred Obligations, The Swamp Fox, For You, 
O Democracy, Dedication to Songs of Labor, 
America, Where But in America, The 
Declaration of Independence, Whittier’s 
Proem, The Antiquity of Freedom, The Value 
of the Union, Each and All.) Which depict 
city life, country life, life in foreign lands? 
(The Wood-pile, A Winter Ride, Snaring a 
Bushmaster, Some African Gun-bearers, 
The Third Ingredient, Where But in Amer- 
ica, Chicago, The Hotel, May Day, The 
Steam Shovel, How Gavin Birse Put It to 
Mag Lownie, The Red-headed League, Silas 
Marner, The Three Strangers, The Man 
Who Was.) 

2. What is the nature of the lyric? 
What lyrics have you read in Book I or 
earlier? What lyrics did you most enjoy 
in this volume? Why? 

3. What new light has Book Two cast on 
the short story, the novel, the metrical 
romance, the drama? 


Boox THREE 


This volume is richly supplied with 
incidental reviews at points where 
comparisons are most apposite. More- 
over, the plan for the year’s work pro- 
vides for very extensive outside read- 
ing in exploration of interests which 
each section is intended to arouse. 
Below, however, are some additional 
suggestions that may be useful with 
some classes. 


1. Compare Tennyson as a narrative 
poet with Homer, Scott, Arnold, Keats, 
taking into account his narrative power 
(compare with points brought up under 
short story, page 84, suggestion 3), beauty 
of setting, clearness of his delineation of 
character, and so on. 

2. What ideals of chivalry are illustrated 
in this section? Where? In what earlier 
prose and verse have any of these ideals 
been conspicuously exhibited? 


Boox TureE, Part II 


1. What is the most interesting explora- 
tion you have made (probably through 
books) during the class-study of this sec- 
tion? Give a connected account of it. 

2. Of the various types of exploration 
that appear in this section, which is the 
most alluring to you? Explain clearly 
why. 

3. What example of finding new worlds 
(both physical and intellectual) have ap- 
peared in the first two books? Which of 
them is most fascinating to you? 


Boox Turer, Part IIT 


1. Apply the questions on drama (with 
necessary changes) suggested on page 87 for 
Book Two, Part III. 

2. What permanent ideals of the race 
appear in “Little Pictures of National 
Idealism” (pp. 297-305)? What new forms 
of idealism do you find? 

3. A comparison of Dickens with Scott, 
Stevenson, and George Eliot may be 
based on questions 2 and 3 on pages 86-87 
of Book Two, Part II. 
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4. What is the national ideal of America, 
according to Roosevelt? What authors in 
Books One and Two have expressed parts 
of this creed? (The specific passages 
should, as always, be read to the class.) 


Boox Turer, Parr IV 


1. Probably the best kind of review 
here is that indicated on page 84 in sugges- 
tion 4 for Book One, Part I. 

2. Is the play or the essay the more 
effective form for satire? A debate on 
this subject could be worked up with the 
satire in this section as evidence. 


Book Turee, Part V 


1. Do the traditions of chivalry, explora- 
tion, love of country, ability to get on with 
others reappear in this section? Where? 
How? 

2. What new ideas about life around 
you have you gained from this part? 


Review or Boox THREE 


(The lists in these questions are not 
intended to be complete. They are 
merely for the guidance of the teacher, 
who should see that important selec- 
tions are not overlooked.) 


1. Which selections contain the most 
enjoyable humor? (Enter the Hero, To 
Miss L. L. White, Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers, She Stoops to Conquer, Humor As I 
See It, Seeing People Off, On Unanswering 
Letters, Halcyon Days, Sham.) Which 
breathe the spirit of adventure? (The Dis- 
covery of Guiana, Typee, Idylls of the King, 
Flynn of Virginia, Jim Bludso, Sea-fever, 
The Volunteer, Agincourt.) Which express 
the highest personal ideals, such as those 
of chivalry and work? (Malory’s The 
Story of Elaine, Idylls of the King, The 
Mystery of Life and Its Arts, Jim Bludso, 
Comrades, The Explorer, The Trail-makers, 
Flynn of Virginia, The Death of the Hired 
Man, The Fat of the Land, A Letter of 
Robert E. Lee.) Which are most fanciful? 
(Merchants from Cathay, Dream-Children, 
Romance, To Mr. and Mrs. Collier, The 


Wild Ride, The Admiral’s Ghost, Drake's 
Drum, Calvin, Skyscraper.) Which ex- 
press social ideals, such as patriotism and | 
democracy? (Agincourt, Henry the Fifth, 
The Volunteer, Drake's Drum, The Ad- 
miral’s Ghost, The Development of the Amer- 
wan Nation, The Prophecy of a New Era, A 
Farmer Remembers Lincoln, The Man with 
the Hoe, The Death of the Hired Man, 
Mending Wall, Fifth Avenue and Grand 
Street, Comrades, The Return of the Soldier, 
Holy Ireland, A Letter of Walter Hines 
Page.) Which depict city life? (The Fat 
of the Land, No. 1075 Packs Chocolates.) 
Labor? (No. 1075 Packs Chocolates, A 
Clean-up’s Job in the “Pit,” The Death of 
the Hired Man, Flynn of Virginia, Jim 
Bludso.) 

2. What is the nature of the personal 
essay? How is it illustrated by the essays 
in Book Two (A Good Word for Winter, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Our 
Mothers)? Which essay did you most 
enjoy in this volume? Why? 

3. How is the personal letter related to 
the essay? Which of the letters in this 
volume do you regard as most enjoyable? 

4. What new light has Book Three cast 
on comedy, drama, the short story, the - 
lyric, the novel? 


Boox Four 


1. Partly on account of the vast field, 
the best reviews of the parts of this volume 
will be the written tests illustrated on 
pages 76-83. Many teachers will wish 
to omit Chapter One, some Chapter Two 
also, and a few will find no time for any of 
Part I, although it would be profitable for 
the teacher at least to read aloud from 
some of the selections. These omissions 
leave more time for the authors with whom 
the pupil should form a bowing acquaint- 
ance. By choosing carefully the matters 
to be included in his tests, the teacher can 
secure any emphasis he thinks desirable. 

2. In discussing prose and poetry from 
different periods, a bright class might trace 
some changes in these permanent outlooks 
upon life. (a) Which selections contain the 
most enjoyable humor? (To a Louse, 
Spreading the News, From One Generation 
to Another, A Defense of Nonsense, Acme, 
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Duncan Gray.) (b) The deepest love of 
Nature and outdoor life? (God’s World, 
‘The Sky, Afternoon on a Hill, I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud, Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality, Springtime, Ode to Evening, 
The Cuckoo, The World Is Too Much with 
Us.) (c) The spirit of adventure? (The 
Seafarer, To the Virginian Voyage, The 
Story of Guyon, The Story of a Piebald 
Horse, The Vision of Mirza, The Ballad of 
East and West.) (d) Faith and hope? (Cross- 
ing the Bar, Requiem, Lead, Kindly Light, 
Prospice, The Conclusion, The Vision of 
Mirza, Three Years She Grew, Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality.) (e) Reverence? 
(My Heart Leaps Up, The Spacious Firm- 
ament, It Is a Beauteous Evening, In 
Memoriam, The Kingdom of God, To a 
Snowflake.) (f) Loyalty and devotion? 
(To Mary, John Anderson, My Jo, Auld 
Lang Syne, We Are Seven, Juggling Jerry, 
She Was a Phantom of Delight.) (g) True 
love? (To Althea, from Prison, Sonnet 
cxvi by Shakespeare, Sweet Afton, To 
Celia, Sonnet xLUII by Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, A Red, Red Rose, To Anthea.) (h) 
Which exhibit the play of fancy? (The 
Barrel-organ, Tartary, Images, Kubla Khan, 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, The Keyboard, 


The Blessed Damosel, To a Skylark, Piping - 


Down the Valleys Wild, A Dream of Fair 
Women.) (i) Which express social ideals, 
such as love of freedom, worth of the com- 
mon man, love of country, service to 
others? (Liberty of Thought, It Is Not to 
Be Thought of, Of Old Sat Freedom, The 
Deserted Village, Why I Am a Liberal, 
A Consecration, The Vesture of the Soul, 
Gunga Din, Instans Tyrannus, Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard, The Soldier, 
Pheidippides, This England, How Sleep 
the Brave, Captains of Industry, Of Wisdom 
for a Man’s Self.) 

3. What is the nature of the sonnet? 
Which are the five finest sonnets in this 
volume? What is the nature of the elegy? 
Which is the most moving elegy? 

4. How does the critical essay differ 
from the personal essay? Which are the 
best critical essays in this volume? What 
change in subject-matter of criticism do 
you find in three hundred years? 

5. What new light is thrown by this 
volume on (a) the epie (pp. 232-236, 253- 


260)? (b) The lyric (37-38, 106-107, 209, 
467, thirteen Elizabethan Lyrics, pp. 
123-127, twenty Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics, pp. 219-225)? (c) The Drama 
(pp. 72-77, 133-134, 206-208, Everyman, 
Macbeth, Spreading the News)? (d) The 
short story (pp. 675-676, The Game, Story 
of a Piebald Horse, From One Generation 
to Another, Acme, Under the Lion’s Paw, 
The Mission of Jane)? (e) The ballad 
(pp. 77-78, Battle of Brunanburh, Hohen- 
linden, The Ballad of East and West, Rosa- 
belle)? (f) The essay (pp. 202-203, Bacon’s 
Essays, An Essay on Projects, The Idea of 
a University, On a Piece of Chalk, The Sky, 
Manners, Self-reliance)? 


REVIEW OF THE SERIES 


The student who has completed the 
series has a wide and enviable ac- 
quaintance with literature. He has 
become familiar with fundamental 
points of criticism. He has reached 
some maturity of thought. His re- 
view of four years spent in studying 
literature as a reflection of life may 
fairly demonstrate also his competence 
in organizing a discussion. Conse- 
quently the following topics, similar 
to those which appear on a college 
entrance examination, are suggested as 
possible for papers or addresses. 


1. Minor characters in fiction. 

2. Reading for fun, 

3. Show how, in each of three plays or 
novels, a choice made by an important 
character between two possible courses of 
action determines the plot. 

4. Choose one character from each of 
five novels or plays, and show briefly in 
each case how this character changes for 
better or worse because of one or more of 
the following reasons: (a) the influence of 
another character; (b) circumstances over 
which the character has no control; (c) the 
character's own strength or weakness. 

5. Choose two books which depict times 
and conditions different from those of to- 
day. Point out what there is in each book 
to make it valuable and interesting reading 
at the present time. 
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6. Books I have not outgrown. 

7. Describe the villain in a novel or a 
play that you have read, and relate the 
effect of his actigns upon the lives of the 
other characters. 

8. Tell what happens at the climax of 
any play you have read in the last four 
years. 

9. Name five short stories that you have 
read in this series. In a single sentence for 
each express the fundamental idea or 
theme. ; 

10. Relate the ending of at least two 
novels and one play that you have read, 
and tell why these endings seem or do not 
seem to you logical. 

11. The plays of Shakespeare with 
which you are familiar prove the impor- 
tance of some minor characters. 

12. Explain specifically what you have 
gained from reading: (a) a novel; (b) a 
drama; (c) a group of essays or an oration; 
(d) a biography. 

13. Ina tragedy of Shakespeare describe 
the comic characters, and in a comedy.of 
his describe the leading tragic or serious 
characters. 

14. Show that the difficulties of the hero 
in a novel are caused in part by the his- 
torical circumstances, or social surround- 
ings, in which he is placed. 

15. Books I like to reread. 

16. Books to give a friend. 

17. Describe the growth or decay of a 
character in any one of the novels you 
have read in the series. 

18. Name the traits that mark the hero 
in one of the Shakespearean plays you have 
read. Show in what way these qualities 
operate to make this person a hero. 

19. Nemesis as illustrated in one of the 
books in the series. 

20. Bacon states: “Some books are to 
be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously (carefully); and some few to 
be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention.” 

Recommend to a friend three books, one 
of which you advise him to read “only in 
parts,” one to read, “‘but not curiously,” 
one to read “wholly, and with diligence and 
attention.”’ Make clear your reasons for 
each recommendation. | 

21. In any novel or play describe the 


scene or incident in which the crisis of the 
plot occurs. Where in the volume does this 
scene or incident occur, and why do you 
consider it the crisis of the action? (If 
this is read or delivered before the class, 
the title and names may be omitted and 
the other members may be asked to 
guess.) 

22. My favorite villain in literature. 

23. (a) In which one of the novels you 
have read is the background of social con- 
ditions most vividly portrayed? (b) De- 
scribe briefly these social conditions. (c) 
Show how they influence two of the prin- 
cipal characters. 

24. A skillful dramatist makes clear the 
motives which determine the actions of 
his characters. Show that this statement 
is true in the case of one of Shakespeare’s 
great characters by analyzing the motives 
which determine his actions at the critical 
moment of his career. 

25, What I like to find in a story. 

26. Compare the villains of two of the 
novels in the series, and show whether 
their traits appear in life today. 

27. In any novel in the series show how 
environment affects a leading character. 

28. Narrate briefly some contemporary 
story read in the series, and show how it 
meets the requirements of a good story. 

29. Modern science and the home. 

30. Everyday wonders of nature. 

31. Heroines old and new. 

32. Adventures are to the adventur- 


33. Shakespeare declares. 

“Men at sometime are masters of their 

fates. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
Apply the foregoing thought to a character 
in some Shakespearean play read since the 
first year. 

34. “One and all of us read story-books 
in childhood, not for eloquence or character 
or thought, but for incident.” Do you 
agree or disagree with this assertion? How 
far does it still hold for your favorite read- 
ing today? With these questions in mind 
trace your interest in books from your 
childhood to the present by specific refer- 
ence to your reading. 

35. Modern plays that I like. 
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36. Show what one may learn about a 
given period from some one oration, biog- 
raphy, or essay. 

37. Compare two essayists in regard to 
the subjects which they treat and the value 
which you find in their work. 

38. Books of travel or adventure. 

39. Show how the essay reveals the 
author’s character. 

40. Montaigne said, in regard to his 
essays, “It is myself that I portray.” 
Show how this quotation might be applied 
to each of the following: Addison, Steele, 
Franklin, Holmes, Lamb, Beerbohm, Mor- 
ley (or any others in the series). 

41. An essay should express the author’s 
personal opinion about (a) some individual, 
(b) some period of time, or (c) some class 
of society. Show that this is true in the 
author’s treatment of a, b, c, in some of 
the essays in the series. 

42, Name an essay, oration, or biog- 
raphy which seems to you to offer valuable 
suggestions for the solution of some mod- 
ern social or political problem. What is the 
problem? What are the author’s sugges- 
tions? Why do you consider them val- 
uable? 

43. Poets are said to revea! the truth. 
What revelation of truth has come to you 
from reading the following: The Lady of 
the Lake, The Ancient Mariner, Sohrab and 
Rustum, The Idylls of the King? 

44. Name three lyrics, give the sub- 
stance of each, and explain why you classify 
them as lyrics. 

45. Select any poet except Shakespeare, 
and discuss: (a) his power to interest you, 
(b) his interpretation of human nature. 
Illustrate your treatment by quotations 
from the poems. 

46. Name two poems that treat some in- 
cidents or scenes or feelings that remind 
you of experiences of your own. Point out 
clearly the similarities between those de- 
scribed in the poems and your own. 

47. What I like or dislike in modern 
poetry. 


48. Choose from the series five different 
poems. Make such a selection that in the 
five named the following characteristics 
shall be represented: (a) Praise of a na- 
tional hero; (b) a view of life; (c) melodious 
sound; (d) a description of humble and 
poor people; (e) allusions to Greek and 
Roman mythology. Summarize or de- 
scribe in a sentence or two each of the 
poems. (If several attempt this at the 
same meeting, the class may profitably 
discuss whether each has made the best 
choice for each topic.) 

49. Poetry for odd minutes. 

50. Songs to remember. 

51. Which do you prefer, lyric poetry 
or narrative poetry? Justify, by quota- 
tions and specific references, the reasons 
for your choice. 

52. Poems I shall not forget. 

53. From the poems in this series name 
an epic, two ballads, and two lyrics, and 
the author of each poem. Explain why 
you choose each as the best example of its 
kind. 

54. Show wherein the poet has advan- 
tages over the writer of prose. Support 
your argument by definite examples and 
references. 

55. There is poetry of thought, poetry 
of feeling, poetry of incident. Name one 
poem of each kind and state its main 
theme. 

56. My own anthology of poetry. 

57. What pleasure and interest do you 
find in reading poetry that you do not 
find in reading prose? Illustrate your 
answer by quotations. 

58. What do you find in the literature 
of today, its subject matter, the ideas 
expressed, and the manner of treatment, 
which clearly differentiates it from the 
literature of other times? 

59. Write an editorial article advocating 
a better public library or a greater in- 
terest in local literature. 

60. How literature helps to make a good 
citizen. 


APPENDIX I 
WHAT TO SELECT FOR STUDY 


The lists below give one solution 
ef what to select. The division into 
home reading and class work is very 
specific, and has proved helpful in 
many schools. The selection is not 
throughout what the editors would 
have made, as will be clear from the 
suggestions about the varying abilities 
of pupils (see pp. 25-26, 28-29). But 
the lists will furnish a hint of how any 
teacher or group of teachers can set 
about making out a course of study 
for any particular locality. The lists 
are not submitted as a guide to be 
followed but as a suggestion to be 
adapted to conditions.* 


LITERATURE AND LIFE, BOOK ONE 
Program for Class Study 


Note: The lives of all authors will be 
studied in connection with the selections 
assigned. 


Part I. THe Worxip or ADVENTURE 


A. The World of Adventure (An Intro- 
duction) 

B. How Tom Sawyer Whitewashed the 
Fence 


C. A Dissertation upon Roast Pig 
D. The Specter Bridegroom 

E. The Romance of a Busy Broker 
F. The Gold Bug 


Part II. Lecenp anp History 


A. Legend and History (An Introduc- 
tion) 
B. Introduction to the Ballads 
C. Folk Ballads 
1. Lord Randal 
2. The Douglas Tragedy 
3. Bonny Barbara Allan 
4. The Battle of Otterbourne 


*Used by courtesy of W. D. Halfacre, Principal of the 
High School, Burlington, North Carolina. 
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D. 


Poems Resembling Ballad in Form 
or Substance 
. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
. Destruction of Sennacherib 
. Lexington 
. Hervé Riel 
. The Hell-Gate of Soissons 
. Tommy 
cott’s Contribution to Legend and 
Romance 
. Introduction to Scott’s The Lady 
of the Lake 
2. The Lady of the Lake 
. Ivanhoe (Chap. VII and Plan for 
Library Work) 
Historical Drama 
1. Introduction to 
Julius Caesar 
2. Julius Caesar 


TO Or km O89 tO = 
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Shakespeare’s 


Part III. Man anv His Fettows 


AS 


BeOS 


Man and His Fellows (An Introduc- 
tion) 

To a Mouse 

Cree Queery and Mysy Drolly 


. Opportunity 


Seed-Time and Harvest 

Ideals of Democracy 

1. Americans of Foreign Birth 

2. 1620-1920 

. Lincoln, the Man of the People 

. Working Together in a Democ- 
racy 

5. Recessional 


Hw 09 


Part IV. THe Wortp in Wuicu We Live 


A. 


B. 


The World in Which We Live (An 
Introduction) 

Nature as Interpreted by the Poets 

1. Lines Written in Early Spring 

2. Thanatopsis 

3. The Cloud 

4, Trees 

5. Lilacs 

Nature as Viewed by Science 

1. The Battle of the Ants 

2. A Falling Star 


. The Service of Nature to Man 


1. Cotton and the Old South 
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Program for Home Study 
Nore: The work listed below will be 


required unless otherwise indicated. 


Part I. THe Worip or ADVENTURE 


A. The Elephant Remembers 
B. The Spy (or another of Cooper’s 
novels complete) 


Part Il. Lecenp anp History 


A. Ulysses Among the Phaeacians 

B. Folk Ballads (three selections re- 
quired) 

. The Twa Sisters 

Baby Lon 

Bewick and Grahame 

King Estmere 

Young Bicham 

. The Wee, Wee Man 

. Thomas Rymer 

The Wife of Usher’s Well 

Get Up and Bar the Door 

oems Resembling Ballad in Form 
or Substance (two selections re- 
quired) 

. Forty Singing Seamen 

. Beth Gélert 

. The Well of St. Keyne 

. Hale in the Bush 

. Vive La France! 

cott’s Contribution to Legend and 
History 

1. The Life of Sir Walter Scott 

(extracts) 
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Parr IIT. Man anv His Fetiows 


A. Man and His Fellows (two selections 
required) 
1. The Vision of Sir Launfal 
2. The Ambitious Guest 
3. The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
4. Richard Doubledick 
B. Ideals of Democracy (two selections 
required) 
. America! 
. What America Means to Me 
. The Citizen 
. Washington 
. Lincoln, the Lawyer 
. The Tuft of Flowers 


Som Oo Oe 


Part IV. Tur Worwp in Wutcu WE Live 


A. Nature as Interpreted by the Poets 
(three selections required) 
. The Call of the Spring 
. Rhoecus 
Trees and the Master 
. Under the Greenwood Tree 
Seaweed 
. The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls 
. Apostrophe to the Ocean 
. Hampton Beach 
9. To Autumn 
10. Hark to the Shouting Wind 
11. The Furrow and the Hearth 
12. On the Great Plateau 
B. Nature as Viewed by Science 
1. The Wonders of the World We 
Live in 
2. The Tortoise 
3. Formation of Coral Reefs 
C. The Service of Nature to Man (one 
selection required) 
1. The Hemp-Fields 
2. Plowing on a Wheat Ranch 
3. Brothers in Industry 


LITERATURE AND LIFE, BOOK TWO 
Program for Class Study 


Note: The lives of all authors will be 
studied in connection with the selections 
assigned. 


Part I. Srorres In VERSE 


A. Stories in Verse (An Introduction) 
B. The Eve of St. Agnes 

C. The Prisoner of Chillon 

D. Sohrab and Rustum 

E. Tam O’Shanter 


Part II. Srortes iv Prose 


A. Stories in Prose (An Introduction) 
B. Silas Marner 

C. The Fall of the House of Usher 
D. The Man Who Was 

E. The Third Ingredient 


Part IIT. A Srory 1 Drama 


A. An Introduction to Shakespearean 
Comedy 
B. As You Like It 
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Part IV. Tue Story or American Lit- 
ERATURE 


Chapter One—Founding the Nation 
A. The Colonial Period (complete) 
B. The Period of Revolution (com- 
plete) 
C. Selections Illustrating the Period 
1. Franklin’s Autobiography 
2. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence 
. From The Farewell to the Army 
. To the Memory of the Brave 
Americans 
5. The Indian Burying Ground 
6. To a Katydid 
7. The Wild Honeysuckle 
Chapter Two. Defining the Nation 
A. Selections from Irving (complete) 
B. Selections from Bryant 
1. Autumn Woods 
2. A Forest Hymn 
3. The Antiquity of Freedom 


Chapter Three. Interpreting the Nation 
A. Interpreting the Nation 
B. Literature in New England 
C. Selections from Emerson (com- 
plete) 
D. Selections from Whittier 
1. Proem 
2. Dedication to Songs of Labor 
3. Ichabod 
E. Selection from Longfellow 
1. Hymn to the Night 
F. Selections from Holmes 
1. My Aunt 
2. The Last Leaf 
3. The Old Man Dreams 
4, The Living Temple 
Selections from Lowell (complete) 
Selection from Webster 
Sacred Obligations 
Selection from Lincoln 
Address in Independence Hall 
Literature in the South (An Intro- 
duction) 
. Selections from Poe (complete) 
Selections from Lanier (complete) 
. Selection from Simms 
The Swamp Fox 
. Selections from Timrod 
1. At Magnolia Cemetery 
2. I Know Not Why, But All This 
Weary Day 
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3. Most Men Know Love 
O. Selections from Hayne 
1. The Mocking-Birds 
2. In Harbor 
3. Aspects of the Pines 
P. Selection from Ryan 
The Conquered Banner 
Chapter Four. New Frontiers 
A. New Frontiers (An Introduction) 
B. Selections from Whitman (com- 
plete) 
C. Regional Writers (complete) 
Chapter Five. Tendencies of Today 
A. Tendencies of Today (An Intro- 
duction) 
B. The New Poetry (An Introduc- 
tion) 
C. Selections of New Poetry (com- 
plete) 
D. Prevailing Types of Prose (com- 
plete) 
. Selections of Prevailing Types of 
Prose (complete) 
F. Aspects of Contemporary Drama 
G. A Recent Drama 
Where But in America 


= 


Program for Home Study 


Nore: The work listed below will be 
required unless otherwise indicated. 


Part I. Srorres In VERSE 


A. Enoch Arden 

B. Ulysses 

C. Atalanta’s Race 

D. The Tramp Transfigured 


Part Il. Srortes in Prose 


A. (One selection required) 

1. Quentin Durward (complete) 

2. Drowne’s Wooden Image 

3. Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment 
B. (Two selections required) 

1. The Purloined Letter 

2. The Red-Headed League 

3. The Three Strangers 


Parr IV. Tue Srory or American Lit- 
ERATURE 
Chapter One. Founding the Nation 
A. Dialogue between Franklin and 
the Gout 
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Chapter Two. Defining the Nation 
A. Cooper’s Novels (one of the novels 
is required) 
B. Selections from Bryant 
1. June 
2. Green River 
3. The Battlefield 
Chapter Three. Interpreting the Nation 
A. Selections from Thoreau’s Walden 
B. Selections from Whittier 
1. Telling the Bees 
2. In School-Days 
8. Skipper Ireson’s Ride 
C. Selections from Holmes 
1. The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table (complete) 
D. Selections from Parkman 
1. The Oregon Trail (complete) 


LITERATURE AND LIFE, BOOK THREE 
Program for Class Study 


Note: The lives of all authors will be 
studied in connection with the selections 
assigned. 


INTRODUCTION: CREATIVE READING 


Part Il. Tuer Carvarric Ippan 


A. The Chivalric Ideal (An Introduc- 
tion) 
B. The Story of Elaine (Malory) 
C. Introduction to Tennyson’s The 
Idylls of the King 
D. The Idylls of the King 
1. The Coming of Arthur 
2. Gareth and Lynette 
3. Lancelot and Elaine 
4. The Passing of Arthur 


Part I. Fiyoine New Wor.ips 


A. The Open Road (An Introduction) 
B. The Open Road (selections) 
1. Merchants from Cathay 
2. The Explorer 
C. Travels with a Donkey (including 
editor’s introduction) 


Part I. Tur Natrionan Ippau 


A. The National Ideal (An Introdue- 
tion) 

B. Introduction to Shakespeare’s King 
Henry the Fifth 

C. King Henry the Fifth 


19). 


E. 


Part 
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Little Pictures of National Idealism 
(An Introduction) 

Little Pictures of National Idealism 
(selections) 

. Agincourt 

. The Defeat of the Armada 

The Admiral’s Ghost 

. Drake’s Drum 

The Volunteer 

. Comrades: An Episode 

. Return of the Soldier 
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TV. Men anp MANNERS 


. Men and Manners (An Introduction) 
. Introduction to the Sir Roger de 


Coverley Papers 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 


. She Stoops to Conquer 


The Beau of Bath 
Dream Children 


. The One-Act Plays (An Introduc- 


tion) 


. One-Act Plays 


1. Enter the Hero 
2. Sham 


V. Topay 


Today (An Introduction) 
The Prophecy of a New Era 
Fifth Avenue and Grand Street 


. The Death of the Hired Man 


The Man with the Hoe 
No. 1078 Packs Chocolates 


. Skyscraper 


Say Not the Struggle Nought Avail- 
eth 

From the Mystery of Life and Its 
Arts 


. Civilization 


Program for Home Study 


Nore: The work listed below will be 
required unless otherwise indicated. 


Part I. Tre Curvatrric Iprau 


A. 


Romance in Modern Life (three se- 
lections required) 

. Haleyon Days 

. Miniver Cheevy 

. Romance 

Old Susan 

. Jim Bludso 

. Flynn of Virginia 

. The Wild Ride 
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WHAT TO SELECT FOR STUDY oF 


Part Il. Fryping New Wortups 


A. Finding New Worlds (one selection 
required) 
1, The Discovery of Guiana 
2. Typee 
B. The Open Road (three selections re- 
quired) 
1. The Trail-Makers 
2. Cargoes 
Sea-Fever 
The Shell 
5. The Vagabond 
6. Spring 


pee 


Part III. Tur Nationa Iprau 
A. A Tale of Two Cities (complete) 


Part ITV. Men anp MANNERS 


A. The Personal Essay 
1. On Going a Journey 
2. Household Gods 
. Calvin 
. A Kitten 
. Holy Ireland 
Humor as I See It 
. Seeing People Off 
. On Unanswering Letters 
B. Types of Personal Letters (three se- 
lections required) 
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Part V. Topay 
A. Mending Wall 


B. A Farmer Remembers Lincoln 

C. The Fat of the Land 

D. A Clean-Up’s Job in the “Pit” 

E. The Romance of Discovery 
Life of Today 

F. American Tradition 


LITERATURE AND LIFE, BOOK FOUR 
Program for Class Study 


Note: The lives of all authors will be 
studied in connection with the selection 
assigned. 


Part IL. FounpinG THE Eneuisn TRaApi- 
TION 


Chapter Two. Chaucer’s England 
A. Chaucer’s England 
B. Selections from Middle English 
Literature 


in the 


Chapter 
Work 
A. Chaucer’s Life and Work 
B. The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales 


Part II. Tue Enerish RENAISSANCE 
Chapter Five. The Age of Shakespeare 
A. The Age of Shakespeare 
B. Selections from the Age of Shake- 
speare 
1. In Praise of Beauty 
2. The Deeds of English Seamen 
3. From The Faerie Queene 
C. Elizabethan Sonnets (complete) 
Chapter Six. Shakespeare and His Con- 
temporaries 
A. Shakespeare and His Contempo- 
raries 
B. The Tragedy of Macbeth 
Chapter Seven. The Early Seventeenth 
Century 
A. The Early Seventeenth Century 
B. Selections from the Early Seven- 
teenth Century 
1. Selections from Bacon’s Essays 
(a) Of Truth 
(b) Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self 
2. Selections from Jonson’s Es- 
says 
(a) De Shakespeare Nostrati 
(b) Dominus Verulamius 


Chapter Eight. Milton 


Three. Chaucer’s Life and 


A. Milton 
B. Selections from Milton 
1. L’Allegro 
2. Tl Penseroso 
3. Lycidas 
4. From Paradise Lost 
Part IL. Tue Reaction Acarinst Ro- 
MANTICISM 
Chapter Nine. The Age of Dryden and 
Pope 


A. The Age of Dryden and Pope 
B. Selections from the Age of Dryden 
and Pope 
1. The Fight with Apollyon (from 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 
2. Vanity Fair (from The Pil- 
grim’s Progress 
3. Alexander’s Feast 
4. Achitophel 
5. From An Essay on Criticism 
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Chapter Ten. The Age of Johnson 
A. The Age of Johnson 
B. The Age of Johnson (selections) 
1. The Life of Samuel Johnson 
(Macaulay) 
2. From The Preface to an Edition 
of Shakespeare’s Plays (1765- 
1768) 
The Deserted Village 
. David Garrick 
. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
. Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard 
C. Eighteenth Century Letters 
1. To Chamberlain Dashwood 
2. To His Wife 
3. To the Earl of Chesterfield 


Part IV. Tue Return To THE TRADITION 


Chapter Eleven. The New Romanticism 
A. The New Romanticism 
B. The New Romantic Period 
. The Flowers of the Forest 
. Selections from Burns 
The Tiger 
Piping Down the Valleys Wild 
. Selections from Wordsworth 
. Selections from Coleridge 
. Selections from Byron 
. The Old Familiar Faces 
. Rose Aylmer 
. On His Seventy-fifth Birth- 
day 
11. Hohenlinden 
12. Oft in the Stilly Night 
13. The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls 
14. Ruth 
. Selections from Shelley 
16. Selections from Keats 
Chapter Twelve. Victorian 
cism and Realism 
A. Victorian Romanticism and Real- 
ism 
B. Selections from Tennyson 
C. Selections from Browning 
Chapter Thirteen. Criticism of Litera- 
ture and Life 
A. Criticism of Literature and Life 
B. Nineteenth Century Prose 
1. On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth 


2. From The Essay on Burns 


font 


Romanti- 


Chapter Fourteen. The Voice of Amer- 
ica 
A. The Voice of America 
B. Selections from Emerson—Man- 
ners 


Part V. Tue TweEntTIietH CENTURY 


Chapter Fifteen. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury: Prose and Drama 
A. The Twentieth Century: 
and Drama 
B. The Twentieth Century Prose 
1. Under the Lion’s Paw 
2. Spreading the News 
Chapter Sixteen. Poetry in the Twen- 
tieth Century 
A. Poetry in the Twentieth Century 
B. Present Day Verse 


Prose 


Program for Home Study 


Part I. Founpine tHe EnGuisH Trapt- 
TION 


Chapter One. Old English Literature 
Chapter Four. A Period of Transition 


Part II. Toe Encuish RENAISSANCE 


Chapter Five. The Age of Shakespeare 
A. Selections from the Age of Shake- 
peare (two selections required) 
1. Infinite Desire 
2. To the Virginian Voyage 
8. This England 
4. Epilogue to The History of the 
World 
B. Elizabethan Lyrics (three selec- 
tions required) 
. Song of Paris and Gnone 
. Menaphon’s Song 
. Apelles’ Song 
. Rosalind’s Madrigal 
The Passionate Shepherd to 
His Love 
6. Who Is Silvia? 
7. Fear No More 
8. O Mistress of Mine 
9. O Sweet Content 
10. Cherry-Ripe 
11. Chance and Change 
12. The Character of a Happy Life 
13. The Conclusion 
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Chapter Seven. Selections from the 
Early Seventeenth Century 
A. Selections from the Early Seven- 
teenth Century (two selections 
required) 
1. Bacon’s Essay: Of Dispatch 
2. Bacon’s Essay: Of Studies 
3. Jonson’s Essay: De Stilo, et 
Optimo Scribendi Genere 
B. Lyrics of Seventeenth Century 
(one selection required) 


Chapter Eight. Milton 
A. Selections from Milton (one selec- 
tion required) 
1. Sonnets 
(a) On His Having Arrived at 
the Age of Twenty- 
three 
(b) To the Lord General 
Cromwell, May, 1652 
(c) On His Blindness 
2. The Virtue of Books 
8. Liberty of Thought 


Part III. Tue Reaction Acarnst Ro- 
MANTICISM 


Chapter Nine. The Age of Dryden and 
Pope 
A. Selections from the Age of Dryden 
and Pope (four selections re- 
quired) 
. From His Diary 
On Shakespeare 
The Education of Women 
War 
The Book of Fate 
. Sally in Our Alley 
. Sweet William’s Farewell to 
Black-eyed Susan 
8. The Coming of the Rain 
Chapter Ten. The Age of Johnson 
A. Selections from the Age of John- 
son 
1. Ode to Evening 
2. Ode on the Spring 
3. To Mary 
4. The Castaway 


B. Eighteenth Century Letters 
1. To the Rev. William Mason 
2. To the Rev. John Newton 
3. To His Son, Philip Stanhope 


Chapter Eleven. The New Romanticism 
A. Selections from Scott (one selec- 
tion required) 
1. Rosabelle 
2. Christmas in the Olden Time 
3. Jock of Hazeldean 


Chapter Twelve. Victorian Romanti- 
cism and Realism 
A. Victorian Romanticism and Real- 
ism (three selections required) 
1. Sonnet xii 
. From The Rubéiyét of Omar 
Khayyam 
. The Forsaken Merman 
. The Blessed Damozel 
. The Garden of Proserpine 
. A Child’s Laughter 
. Juggling Jerry 
. Requiem 
Chapter Thirteen. 
ture and Life 
A. Nineteenth Century Prose (two 
selections required) 
. Captains of Industry 
. Wordsworth 
Henry Esmond 
. St. Mark’s 
. The Sky 
On a Piece of Chalk (this se- 
lection is required in addi- 
tion to two from the group) 
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Parr V. Twentieth CENTURY 


Chapter Fifteen. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury: Prose 
A. The Twentieth Century 
(two selections required) 
1. A Defense of Nonsense 
2. The Game 
3. Story of a Piebald Horse 
4. From One Generation to An- 
other 
. Acme 
6. The Mission of Jane 


Prose 
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LITERATURE AND LIFE, BOOK ONE 


PREFACE 
LITERATURE AND ines Te Introduction to Reading), 
PARTI: The World of Adventure 


The World of Adventure (An Introduction) ee 
How Tom Sawyer WHITEWASHED THE Fence . . . Mark Twain 


A DisseRTATION UPON Roast Pig . . . . . .~ . Charles Lamb 
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Rosr AYLMER . . ee. 6. Walter Savage Landor 7). a9 
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HOHENLINDEN . ... woe ee Thomas Campbell: ad a. AED 
Orrin THE Strtty Nicut. . . . . Thomas Moore oe eee ee AO) 
Tue Harp THat Oncr THRovGH ies? A's H ALLS . . Lhomas Moore Fe he Fe” Cea hi) 
ri an eM NERR eee 2. Thomas. F000. Gein oo cuyis doy «ABO 
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Page 
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‘Tan Brnssep DaMozBL) Gif se 2) A Mit 8s Dante Gabriel Rossa ge eS 
A Brrrapay =. sd Mo vealed! & Ghresina:THossati i pea pa eee 
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REQUIEM $6 2s whe) s facet 98) 6 ee | oe oe Rtobertd Lous. Signenson sy a0 eee 
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APPENDIX III 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


How Tuis Serres Fits 
THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


In meeting the College Entrance Requirements in literature, preparatory schools may 
choose either of two plans: the Restrictive Plan, calling for specified classics to be read 
and studied, or the Comprehensive Plan, which allows a wider range of reading. Under 
the Restrictive Plan the prescribed books are arranged in two lists: the A List, which is 
to be covered in the earlier years of the high-school course, and the B List, for the later — 
years. In many schools most of the literature of the B List is reserved for the senior 
year because of its maturity of content and because the students will enter the examina- 
tion with a fresher contact. 

The college requirements call for ten units from the Restrictive A list and four from 
the Restrictive B list. Literature and Life offers very much more than the minimum, 
and provides a wide variety of choice, since the series gives 32 units, when only 14 are 
required. The four books contain the followimg number of complete units listed by the 
College Board for students entering college in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 


From the Restrictive A List . . 14 
From the Restrictive B List . . 5 
From the Comprehensive List . 13 

‘Total'4) Saat) er) eee 752 


In addition the series contains generous selections from twenty other units of the 
Restrictive and Comprehensive lists, combined, though not the complete units. 

While the following statistics indicate that a very large proportion of the college 
list is included in the series, it is not a fact that the college requirements dominated the 
selection of material for Literature and Life. Probably half of the literature chosen is 
composed of selections not specified by the college list, but suggested by a scrutiny of 
recognized courses in English throughout the country. 


Untrorm Entrance ReQuirEMENTS 
for students entering college in the years 1926, 1927, 1928 


Requirements under the Restrictive Plan: 

The A List—From each group two selections are to 
be made, except that for any book in Group V a 
book from any other may be substituted. 


Found in 
LITERATURE AND LIFE 
Complete In Part 
Group I 
Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans . co. a, eee ate, Cae o! aa 
Dickens’s A Taleof Two Cities. . . . . ... ~~. ee Rees Book III 
iGeorge Hliot’s Silas Marnes. . 4... 2), 0 oe Book IT Son eee 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Pe ee eee eS ae Book I 
On@ienitn =D uriard, sass een ; Book II 


Stevenson’s Tireacure Island «0 Book i 
OTRC1C120/0 DEC arn ee. 
Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables 


1The Requirements for students entering college in 1929, 1930, and 1931 call for G Eliot’ i i 
8 rt | , W » 7 t ¥ 
stead of Silas Marner. The latter is transferred to Group III of the Compechensive Lice ats The MR oe 
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Complete In Part 
Group II 
yee s The Merchant Venice . sPeeeio hs et, 
Julius Caesar. . . Ue Ges RR PRESET Book I 
Bong nent Vee ek eM Book III 
Ai ou lage lien. 4 a EME, feet S&S . Book II 
The Tempest 
Group III 
prot 6. he.Lady of the Lakai vee ss bp Ol aw Book I 
Coleridge’s. The Ancient Mariner . . . . . .. , Book I 
and Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum oie II 
A collection of representative verse, narrative ‘and iy; TiC Each Book 
Tennyson’s Idylls Se the pt oe Sa al ce. Te Book III 
The Aeneid. ; eee we sc 2 sw eas tiene 
or The Odyssey ‘ oo kp ee ee ie St ager aS Book I 
Longfellow’s Tales of a W lage 1 nn 
Group IV 
The Old Testament (selections) . a eee Oe Sie A) ge SOQ TRE sets 
Irving’s Sketch Book (about 175 sane , ar bee es ne Books I & II 
Addison and Steele’s The Sir Roger de Cinerley Pages ae Book III sa aes 
Macaulay’s Lord Clive or History a Sie aaa Liles Gtr 5 aD 
Franklin’s Autobiography. . . : , were by: Book IT 
1—merson’s Self-Reliance and Manners. . . . . . . Book IV Ane! 
Group V? 
A modern novel See ty & |) CaS 
3A collection of short ee Ghout 150 os) Se ee alee I, , & IV 
A collection of contemporary verse (about 150 pages) . . All 4 books ee ee 
A collection of scientific writings (about 150 pages) . . i ay ees Books I, II, IV 
A collection of current prose (about 150 pages) . . .. All 4 books eee Pr 
4A selection of modern plays (about 150 pages). . . .. cee cate be Books II, II, IV 
The B List—One selection is to be made from each of 
Groups I and II, and two from Group ITI. 
Group I 
Shakespenre Sia acbeteial wmee eM ws ew NS Book IV 
Hamlet. ae ae PRP whe: Gratis) hs Se ay. te fi 
Group II 


Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus or Lycidas Book IV 
(First two and Lyeidas) 
Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They 
Brought the Good News, Home-Thoughts from Abroad, 
Home-Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Camp, 
Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, Up ata Villa 
—Down inthe City, The Italian in England, The Patriot, 
The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus—,” Instans Tyrannus, One 
Word More .. . ors ‘ ie Book IV° 
1Emerson’s Representative Men substituted in the 1929-1931 Requirements. 
2The 1929-1931 Requirements include also a modern biography or autobiography. 
3The 1929-1931 Requirements call for 250 pages instead of 150. 


4Requirements for 1929-1931 call for 250 pages of modern plays. 
5Except Hervé Riel, which is in Book I. 
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Group II Complete In Part 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 
Macaulay’s Lifeof Johnson. . . . - - + .; 
tArnold’s Wordsworth, with a brief selection from Words- 
Worth’s pOCMS. a.) eee cee Beem Book IV 
2Lowell’s On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners and 
Shakespeare Once More. 


Book Iv 


Requirements under the Comprehensive Plan: 

The official circular says: 

“The requirements under the Comprehensive Plan are identical with the requirements under the 
Restrictive Plan except that no books are prescribed for reading and study, the selecting of suitable 
works being left to the preparatory school. The appended list of works is in no sense prescriptive, 
but indicates by example the kind of literature secondary-school pupils should be taught to appre- 
ciate.”’ 


Tur COMPREHENSIVE List 


(Owing to the length and the non-prescriptive character of the Comprehensive List, only those 
units are given which are furnished in the Literature and Life Series.) 


Found in 
Group I “BSS . . 
All books found in the A and B Lists apn reas 
Group II Complete In Part 
Goldsmith’s She Stoopsto Conquer. .°. . . .. «. Book III 
Group III 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, selections. . . . . . . . Book III 
Poe's, ales selected oie, ol ae ee eee Books VS U4 4-35 ae 
Hawthorne!’selzorce= Lol gles 2 ante = et eee Books I & II 
Short stories by Harte, Barrie, etc. , \S 2S ie All Books tbr Ge 
Thackeray’s Novels; @ Samer > oe Ce een, Pe ee aes Book IV 
Bunyan sveiugnumis Progress.) 9 ee ee eae Book IV 
Swift's Gulliver's Tracelse, © Go ewe 2. 82) ee i SA) CARS Book IV 
Group IV 
Boswell’s Johnson, selections . . .~. . ... . Book IV 
Tocknhartis)Scousselections! as millenia ane Book I 
RuskingssE ssatss selections aa ier me) enn Book IV 
Stevenson’s Travels witha Donkey . . . . . . . «. Book HI ree Be 
Huxley’s Autobiography, and selections from Lay Sermons. Cat Ce Book IV 
Essays bysbaconsetcre wt wc te tk bison ee ee Book IV : 
Collection of Letters. sa ay ae. ee ee ee Books.) & 1Viea ae 
Damibisei scar asopul (tame os |e ee ee, an ae Books I & IL 
3Lincoln’s Speeches and Life. . . ... =... =~. i oe Books I, II, TI 
Thoreau’s Walden a A we Peg fe ee oT. er Book I 
Group V 
Golden Treasury, First Series, selections . . . . . . All Books 
CollectionfsBalladsy ont) eer a ee ee ee Book I 


Selection of American Poetry . . . 


; All Books 
Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Village 2 wea 


Bk. IV (D. V. 


: complet 
ARS ANCOR Aa y Wee ek Gee A al RS yu ti a: Book IV : 
Cooper’s Novels oe Rate od ee ee oe ee! © Book I 
Addison and Steele’s Tatler and Spectator. . . 2. i eas eae et Book IV 


1Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, with a brief selection £ s’s poems, i i is i i 
aad * ssay Oo urns, with a brief selection from Burns’s poems, is substituted for this item in the 1929-1931 
*Lowell’s Democracy is substituted for his Shakespeare Once More in the 1929-1 i 
; ° Sere ‘ -1931 Requi . 
‘In the 1929-1931 Requirements this item is added to Restrictive List and omitted Hows thn Comneteeuen List 


Summary of College Entrance Requirements in Lirrrature AND Lire. 
unless otherwise indicated, are unabridged. ) 
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A—Selections that completely meet the College 


= 


GS 


i te 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
ip. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


Be REE SAND RA toe 


Entrance Requirements. 


(All selections, 


B—Additional selections that include parts of 
College Entrance units. 


Book I 


A 


Treasure Island 

Julius Caesar 

The Lady of the Lake 

The Ancient Mariner 

Lockhart’s Scott, selections 

Ballads, collection 

Short stories by Barrie and others 

Poe’s Tales (supplemented by others in 
Book II)! 


B 

1. Ivanhoe (Chap. VII and Plan for Library 
Work) 

2. The Odyssey, selections 

3. Selections from Essays of Elia 

4. Selections from Hawthorne’s Twice-Told 
Tales 

5. Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book 

6. The Spy (Chap. V and Library Plan) 


Book II 


Silas Marner 

As You Like It 

Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum? 

American poetry, selections (supple- 
mented by other poems in Books I, III, 
and IV)! 

Short stories (supplemented by others in 
Books I and ITI)! 

Collection representative verse, narrative 
and lyric (supplemented by other poems 
in Books I, III, and IV)! 

Prose on matters of current interest (sup- 
plemented by other articles in Books I, 
III, and IV)! 


~ 


Quentin Durward (8 chaps. and Plan for 
Library Work) 

8. Franklin’s Autobiography, selections 

9. Thoreau’s Walden, selections 

0. Scientific Prose 


Book III 


Henry V 

Idylls of the King (4) 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 

She Stoops to Conquer 

Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, selections 

Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey 

Collection of letters (supplemented by 
others in Book IV)! 

Contemporary verse (supplemented by 
other poems in Books I, I, and IV)! 


11. A Tale of Two Cities (2 chaps. and Plan 
for Library Work) 

12. Lincoln’s speeches and life (supplemented 
by others in Books I and IT) 


Book IV 


Ruskin’s Essays, selections 

Essays by Bacon and others (supplemented 
by others in Books I, IT, and IT)" 

Macbeth 


13. Huxley’s A Piece of Chalk 

14. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, selections 
15. Swift’s Gulliver, selections 

16. Addison and Steele, Spectator, selections 


oe a a TS 


1Selections so indicated are added to in the volumes specified. 


i t the College Entrance Requirements. ; a 
ee een f listed under Book I, constitutes one unit of the College Entrance 


2This selection, together with The Ancient Mariner, 


Requirements. 


Thus, the tales by Poe in Volumes I and II combined 
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A B 
26. Emerson’s Self-Reliance and Manners 17. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
27. Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas 18. Songs from Tennyson’s Princess 
28. Browning (all poems listed that are not in 19. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, two chapters 
Books I, II, and III)! with Library Plan 
29. Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 20. Collection of Modern Plays (supple- 
30. Arnold’s Wordsworth, and selected Words- mented by others in Books II and HI)! 


worth poems 
31. Boswell’s Johnson, selections 
32. Golden Treasury, selections (supplemented 
by other poems in Books I, I, and III)? 


Since composition takes such a large portion of the time that could be devoted to 
English in the ninth and tenth years, the emphasis on classics has been given in the third 
and fourth years of Literature and Life, and only the minimum attempted during the first 
two years. 

History or LirrraturE—It will not be necessary for the pupils to buy a separate 
History of American or English Literature with the Literature and Life Series, as an 
examination of the books will show. See pages 7-8, 10-11, 12-13, 14-15, and 46 of this 
handbook for a discussion of the purpose and plan, in the Series, of the study of the history 
of literature. If the History of Literature is used, it will in no way affect the service and 
economy of Literature and Life. 


1See Note 1, page 117. 


APPENDIX IV 
TYPES OF LITERATURE IN THE SERIES 


Poetry 


The following list includes all the poetry 
in the four books of the series, exclusive of 
dramas. The poetry is listed according to 
authors; the selections under each author’s 
name indicate the volume and page on 
which these selections appear. There are 
more than 1000 pages, based on the page- 
size of the average classic. 

A vast majority of poetry is lyric, and 
it is often difficult to distinguish, in a large 
collection of poems, the various types; 
for one poem may combine qualities of 
several distinct types. For the teacher, 
however, who wishes to stress a few of the 
better known types of poetry, selections 
that may be clearly defined under these 
heads are indicated by letters at the left 
of the selections. All sonnets are preceded 
by the letter s; the letter e indicates an 
elegy; the letter 0, an ode; the letter b, 
poems resembling ballads (all the true 
ballads appear under the word “ballads’’); 
the letters ep, an epic; the letter m, dra- 
matic monologue; the letter n, narrative 
poetry. 


AnpIson, JOSEPH 
Hymn, IV, 304 


“AE.” (See Russell) 


ALDINGTON, RICHARD 
Images, IV, 771 


ANONYMOUS 
Alysoun, IV, 45 
Beowulf, IV, 11 
(e) Deor’s Lament, IV, 14 
Riddles, IV, 22 
Springtime, IV, 45 
The Cuckoo, IV, 44 
(ep) The Fight at Finnsburg, IV, 13 
(ep) The Pearl, IV, 42 
(e) The Seafarer, IV, 24 
(e) The Wanderer, IV, 15 
(ep) Widsith, IV, 13 


ArnoLD, MatTHEw / 
(n) Sohrab and Rustum, II, 53 
(b) The Forsaken Merman, IV, 517 
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Asquitx, Hersert 


(e) 


The Volunteer, III, 302 


BALLADS 


Baby Lon, I, 242 

Bewick and Grahame, I, 245 
Bonny Barbara Allan, I, 243 
Get Up and Bar the Door, I, 257 
Hale in the Bush, I, 278 

King Estmere, I, 250 

Lord Randal, I, 240 

Maldon, IV, 16 

The Battle of Otterbourne, I, 243 
The Douglas Tragedy, I, 249 
The Twa Sisters, I, 241 

The Wee, Wee Man, I, 255 

The Wife of Usher’s Well, I, 256 
Thomas Rymer, I, 255 

Young Bicham, I, 253 


Benet, Witi1aAm Rose 


Merchants from Cathay, III, 153 
The Falconer of God, II, 599 


Buake, WILLIAM 


Piping Down the Valleys Wild, IV, 418 
The Tiger, IV, 418 


BripGes, RoBERY 


Winnowers, IV, 757 


Brieas, L. B. R. 


(0) 


1620-1920, I, 497 


Brooke, Rupert 


(s) 
(s) 


Song, IV, 765 
The Dead, IV, 765 
The Soldier, IV, 765 


BrowninG, Ev1zABETH BARRETT 


(8) 


Sonnet xu, IV, 515 


BrRowninG, Rosert 


(m) 
(m) 
(0) 
(n) 
(n) 


Cavalier Tunes: 
Boot and Saddle, IV, 495 
Give a Rouse, IV, 494 
Marching Along, IV, 494 
“De Gustibus—,” IV, 496 
Epilogue to Asolando, IV, 509 
Evelyn Hope, IV, 501 
Hervé Riel, I, 279 
Home-thoughts, from Abroad, IV, 495 
Home-thoughts, from the Sea, IV, 495 
“How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” IV, 492 
Incident of the French Camp, IV, 491 


(n) Instans Tyrannus, IV, 502 
(m) My Last Duchess, IV, 501 
One Word More, IV, 506 
(m) Pheidippides, IV, 503 
(e) Prospice, IV, 509 
(b) The Boy and the Angel, IV, 493 
(m) The Italian in England, IV, 499 
The Lost Leader, IV, 498 
(m) The Patriot, IV, 498 
(b) The Pied Piper of Hamelin, IV, 487 
(m) Up at a Villa—Down in the City, IV, 496 
(s) Why I Am a Liberal, IV, 498 


Bryant, WILLIAM CULLEN 
A Forest Hymn, II, 474 
Autumn Woods, II, 471 
Green River, II, 472 
Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood, 
Il, 472 

June, LH, 473 

(e) Thanatopsis, I, 521 

(0) The Antiquity of Freedom, II, 476 
The Battlefield, II, 477 


Burns, Ropert 

Address to the Deil, IV, 411 
A Red, Red Rose, IV, 417 
Auld Lang Syne, IV, 413 
Bonie Doon, IV, 415 
Bonie Lesley, IV, 416 
Contented wi’ Little, IV, 413 
Duncan Gray, IV, 416 
Highland Mary, IV, 416 
Jean, IV, 414 
John Anderson, My Jo, IV, 413 

(e) Lament for Culloden, IV, 410 
Mary Morison, IV, 414 
Sweet Afton, IV, 415 
Tam Glen, IV, 414 

(rn) “Tam O’Shanter, IT, 69 

(n) ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night, I, 459 
To a Louse, IV, 412 
To a Mouse, I, 464 


BynneErR, WITTER 
A Farmer Remembers Lincoln, III, 547 


Byron, Lorp 

(0) Apostrophe to the Ocean, I, 524 
Childe Harold (Canto IV), IV, 445 

(b) Destruction of Sennacherib, 1, 276 
Lake Leman, IV, 443 
Maid of Athens, IV, 443 
Night, TV, 444 
She Walks in Beauty, IV, 443 

(b) The Prisoner of Chillon, IT, 20 
There Be None of Beauty’s Daughters, IV, 

443 

When We Two Parted, IV, 442 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS 
(6) Hohenlinden, IV, 449 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


Campion, THOMAS 
Chance and Change, IV, 126 
Cherry-ripe, IV, 125 


Carew, THOMAS 
Song, IV, 223 


Carey, Henry 
(b) Sally in Our Alley, IV, 305 


CarRMAN, Buss 
Trees, I, 529 


CuaucEerR, GEOFFREY 
Roundel, IV, 45 
(n) The Canterbury Tales (Prologue), IV, 55 


CioucH, ArTHUR HucH 
Qua Cursum Ventus, IV, 516 
Say Not the Struggle Nought Availeth, 
III, 592 


COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR 
(n) Christabel (Part I), IV, 438 
Kubla Khan, IV, 437 
(e) The Knight’s Tomb, IV, 442 
(b) The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, I, 259 


Couurs, WILLIAM 
(0) Ode to Evening, IV, 375 
(o) Ode Written in 1746, IV, 374 


Cotum, Papratic 
The Furrow and the Hearth, I. 531 


Cowper, WILLIAM 
The Castaway, IV, 380 
To Mary, IV, 380 


CrawFrorpD, CHARLOTTE Homes 
(b) Vive la France! I, 283 


Davipson, JoHN 
In Romney Marsh, IV, 756 


Davies, Mary Carontyn 
(n) Fifth Avenue and Grand Street, IIT, 543 


Davirs, Wriuram H. 
A Greeting, IV, 764 
Days Too Short, IV, 764 
The Moon, IV, 764 


Dekker, THOMAS 
O Sweet Content, IV, 125 


Dexa Marr, WALTER 
Old Susan, IIT, 108 
Silver, IV, 770 
Tartary, IV, 771 
(6b) The Listeners, IV, 770 
The Tailor, IV, 770 


Donne, JOHN 
Death, IV, 220 


Drayron, MrcHarn 
(b) Agincourt, III, 297 
(0) To the Virginian Voyage, IV, 110 


TYPES OF LITERATURE 


Dryben, Jonn 
Achitophel, IV, 285 
(0) Alexander’s Feast, IV, 283 
Zimri, LV, 286 
Exxiorr, JANE 
(e) The Flowers of the Forest, IV, 410 


Emerson, Ratpnx Wapo 
Days, III, 613 
Each and All, II, 486 
Forbearance, I, 485 
The Past, II, 485 
Woodnotes 1, II, 486 


FirzGrrRaLp, Epwarp 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (selec- 
tions from) IV, 515 


FiLercuer, JoHNn 
Sweetest Melancholy, IV, 221 


FRENEAU, PuHrLip 
(e) The Indian Burying Ground, IT, 445 
The Wild Honeysuckle, IT, 446 
To a Katydid, II, 445 
(e) To the Memory of the Brave Americans, 
TI, 444 


Frost, RoBERtT 

Birches, IT, 595 

(m) Mending Wall, III, 544 

(rn) The Death of the Hired Man, ITI, 544 
The Onset, IV, 773 
The Road Not Taken, IV, 773 
The Runaway, IV, 773 
The Tuft of Flowers, I, 512 
The Wood-Pile, I, 596 


Gay, JOHN 
(b) Sweet William’s Farewell to Black-eyed 
Susan, IV, 307 
(b) The Hare with Many Friends, IV, 306 


Greson, Wiirrip WILSON 
In a Restaurant, IV, 769 
(s) The Paisley Shawl, IV, 769 


Go.LpsMITH, OLIVER 
David Garrick, IV, 373 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, IV, 373 
The Deserted Village, [V, 366 


Gray, THOMAS 
(e) Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
IV, 377 
(0) Odeon the Spring, IV, 376 


GREENE, ROBERT 
Menaphon’s Song, IV, 123 


Gurney, LoursE ImocEn 
The Wild Ride, ITI, 109 


Harve, Bret 
(b) Flynn of Virginia, III, 109 


Hay, JOHN 
(b) Jim Bludso, ITI, 108 
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Hayne, Pavun H. 
Aspects of the Pines, II, 572 
In Harbor, IT, 572 
The Mocking-birds, I, 571 


HEntey, W. E. 
A Late Lark Twitters, IV, 756 
Invictus, IV, 756 
Where Forlorn Sunsets, IV, 756 


HERBERT, GEORGE 
Virtue, IV, 222 


Herrick, Roper? 
Cherry-ripe, IV, 222 
Night Piece to Julia, IV, 221 
To Anthea, TV, 221 
To Daffodils, IV, 222 
To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time, 
IV, 222 
Upon Julia’s Clothes, IV, 222 


Hotmess, Ottver WENDELL 
My Aunt, IT, 515 
The Last Leaf, II, 516 
The Living Temple, IT, 517 
(b) The Old Man Dreams, II, 516 


HoMER 
(ep) The Odyssey (Ulysses among the Phea- 
cians, trans. by Bryant), I, 219 


Hoop, THomas 
(6) Ruth, IV, 450 


Housman, A. E. 
Loveliest of Trees, IV, 759 
Reveillé, IV, 759 


Hovey, RicHaRD 
(0) Spring, III, 157 


JONSON, BEN 
(e) Epitaph on Elizabeth, L. H., IV, 220 
(e) Epitaph on Salathiel Pavy, IV, 220 
The Triumph of Charis, IV, 220 
To Celia, IV, 219 


KavurMan, HERBERT 
(b) The Hell-gate of Soissons, I, 281 


Keats, JOHN 
(b) La Belle Dame sans Merci, IV, 457 
(0) Ode on a Grecian Urn, IV, 460 
(0) Odeon the Poets, IV, 458 
(0) Ode toa Nightingale, IV, 459 
(s) On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer, 
IV, 459 
(s) On the Sea, IV, 457 
Proem to Endymion, IV, 456 
(n) The Eve of St. Agnes, II, 13 
The Mermaid Tavern, IV, 458 
To Autumn, I, 526 
(s) When I Have Fears, IV, 461 
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Kipeiine, Rupyarp 
(n) Gunga Din, IV, 762 
(0) Recessional, I, 511 
(b) The Ballad of East and West, IV, 760° 
(n) The Explorer, III, 154 
(b) Tommy, I, 284 
When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted, IV, 
760 


Kniss, Henry HERBERT 
The Trail-Makers, ITI, 155 


KreyMBorG, ALFRED 
America, II, 594 


Lamp, CHARLES 
The Old Familiar Faces, IV, 449 


Lanpor, WALTER SAVAGE 
On His Seventy-fifth Birthday, IV, 449 
Rose Aylmer, IV, 449 


LANGLAND, WILLIAM (?) 
(ep) Piers the Plowman (selection from), IV, 40 


LANIER, SIDNEY 
Evening Song, II, 565 
My Springs, II, 564 
The Marshes of Glynn, II, 565 
The Waving of the Corn, II, 565 
(b) Trees and the Master, I, 521 


Lopes, THomas 
Rosalind’s Madrigal, IV, 124 


LoncFELLOW, Henry WApDsworRTH 
Children, II, 511 
Endymion, II, 507 
(e) Hawthorne, II, 511 
Hymn to the Night, I, 506 
(s) Mezzo Cammin, II, 510 
My Lost Youth, II, 508 
(s) Nature, II, 508 
Seaweed, I, 523 
The Arsenal at Springfield, IT, 510 
The Ladder of St. Augustine, IT, 509 
The Reaper and the Flowers, IJ, 512 
The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls, I, 523 
(6) The Warden of the Cinque Ports, II, 507 
(s) Victor and Vanquished, I, 511 


Love.acr, RicHarp 
To Althea, from Prison, IV, 224 
To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars, IV, 224 


Lower.i, Amy 
A Japanese Wood-carving, IT, 596 
A Winter Ride, IT, 596 
Lilacs, I, 530 


Lowe tt, JAMES RusseLu 
A Fable for Critics, II, 529 
Rhoecus, I, 518 
(b) The Courtin’, II, 527 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, I, 445 
(0) Washington, I, 499 
What Mr. Robinson Thinks, II, 526 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


Lyty, JoHN 
Apelles’ Song, IV, 124 


Marxuam, Epwin 
(0) Lincoln, the Man of the People, I, 504 
The Man with the Hoe, ITI, 548 


Mar.owek, CHRISTOPHER 
Infinite Desire, IV, 109 
In Praise of Beauty, IV, 109 
The Passionate Shepherd to His Love, IV, 
124 


MarveE.u, ANDREW 
(b) Bermudas IV, 224 


MAsEFIELD, JOHN 
A Consecration, IV, 768 
Cargoes, III, 156 
Laugh and Be Merry, IV, 769 
Sea-fever, III, 156 


Masters, Epcar Lee 
(e) Fiddler Jones, II, 594 
(e) Hare Drummer, II, 594 


MerepitH, GEORGE 
(m) Juggling Jerry, IV, 523 


Mituay, Epna St. VINCENT 
Afternoon on a Hill, IV, 774 
God’s World, IV, 774 


Mitton, JoHN 
Tl Penseroso, IV, 239 
L’Allegro, IV, 237 
(e) Lycidas, 1V, 243 
(s) On Having Arrived at the Age of Twenty- 
three, IV, 248 
(s) On His Blindness, IV, 249 
(ep) Paradise Lost (Book I), IV, 253 
(s) To the Lord General Cromwell, IV, 
248 


Monror, Harrier 
April—North Carolina, I, 529 
The Hotel, II, 592 


Moors, THoMas 
Oft in the Stilly Night, IV, 450 
The Harp That Once Through Tara’s 
Halls, IV, 450 


Morris, WILLIAM 
(n) Atalanta’s Race, IT, 40 
The Earthly Paradise (selection from), IV, 
520 


Newso.t, Henry 
Drake’s Drum, III, 302 


Newman, Joun Henry 
Lead, Kindly Light, IV, 515 


Nicos, Rospert 
(n) Comrades: An Episode, III, 303 
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Noyss, ALFRED SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
(6) Forty Singing Seamen, I, 272 Fear No More, IV, 125 
(6) The Admiral’s Ghost, III, 300 O Mistress Mine, IV, 125 
: The Barrel-Organ, IV, 765 (s) Sonnets xxrx, xxx, Lv, IV, 128; uxx1, 
The Call of Spring, I, 517 exvi, IV, 129 
The Moon Is Up, IV, 768 (m) This England, IV, 111 
(n) The Tramp Transfigured, II, 73 Under the Greenwood Tree, I, 522 
Biers Guosan Who Is Silvia? IV, 125 
Song of Paris and none, IV, 123 SHELLEY, Percy ByssHE 
Por, Epcar ALLAN gueeitae, AV, 404 
(e) Annabel Lee, II, 554 cuncns, we way ; 
Eldorado, IL, 558 I Fear Thy Kisses, IV, 451 
Israfel, IL, 556 Love's Philosophy, IV, 452 
The City in the Sea, IL, 557 Music When Soft Voices Die, IV, 451 
The Coliseum, IL, 557 (0) Ode to the West Wind, IV, 454 


One Word Is Too Often Profaned, IV, 451 
Stanzas Written in Dejection, IV, 453 
The Cloud, I, 527 

The Flight of Love, IV, 451 

The Indian Serenade, IV, 451 


The Sleeper, II, 554 
To Helen, II, 553 

(e) ToOne in Paradise, II, 555 
Ulalume, IT, 555 


Porr, ALEXANDER To a Skylark, IV, 452 
An Essay on Criticism (selection from), To Night, IV, 454 
IV, 295 x 
Portrait of Addison, IV, 299 iB Mang toe? 198 
The Book of Fate, IV, 299 - ee 


Sixt, Epwarp RowLanp 
Ra eieH, Str WALTER Opportunity, I, 468 


The Conclusion, IV, 126 
Smms, Wriu1amM GILMoRE 
Rosrnson, Epwin ARLINGTON The Swamp Fox, II, 569 
Flammonde, IV, 771 
Miniver Cheevy, III, 107 
Richard Cory, IV, 771 


SoutHey, Rosert 
(b) The Well of St. Keyne, I, 275 


The Dark Hills, IV, 773 SPENCER, WILLIAM ROBERT 
(e) The Master, II, 597 (b) Beth Gélert, I, 274 
Rogsrnson, Epwin Mrapre SpensER, EpMuND 
Halcyon Days, III, 106 (s) Sonnet LXXXI, IV, 127 ; , 
(ep) The Faerie Queene (selection from), IV, 
Rossetti, CHRISTINA 114 
A Birthday, IV, 520 
STEPHENS, JAMES 
Rossetti, Dante GABRIEL The Shell, III, 157 
The Blessed Damozel, IV, 518 
Stevenson, Rosert Louis 
Russeiu, Wii (“A. E.”) (e) Requiem, IV, 524 
Dusk, IV, 763 The Vagabond, III, 157 
The Vesture of the Soul, IV, 763 Pee 
Ryan, Asram J. Encouragements to a Lover, IV, 223 
The Conquered Banner, II, 573 SwINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES 
SACKVILLE, CHARLES A Baby’s Death, IV, 522 
Song, IV, 304 A Child’s Laughter, IV, 522 


Bh tn Cree The Garden of Proserpine, IV, 521 


Chicago, II, 591 TBASDALE, SARA 
Skyscraper, III, 586 May Day, II, 598 
The Harbor, II, 592 Tennyson, ALFRED 
Scorr, Str WALTER A Dream of Fair Women, IV, 475 
Christmas in the Olden Time, IV, 435 (b) Battle of Brunanburh (tr.), IV, 23 
(6) Jock of Hazeldean, IV, 436 Break, Break, Break, IV, 480 


i i he Bar, IV, 484 
(b) Rosabelle, IV, 435 (e) Crossing t pd iy 
(n) The Lady of the Lake, I, 291 (n) Enoch Arden, II, 25 
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TENNYSON, ALFRED (continued) 
(©) In Memoriam (selections from), LV, 481 
Of Old Sat Freedom on the Heights, IV, 
480 
Songs from “‘The Princess,” IV, 474 
(ep) The Idylls of the King 
Coming of Arthur, IIT, 33 
Gareth and Lynette, III, 45 
Lancelot and Elaine, III, 71 
The Passing of Arthur, III, 94 
(n) Ulysses, IT, 38 
Vastness, IV, 483 


Tuomas, Lerra Eunaia 
(0) What America Means to Me, I, 483 


THOMPSON, FRANCIS 
» The Kingdom of God, IV, 759 
Toa Snowflake, IV, 759 


THOMSON, JAMES 
The Coming of the Rain, IV, 307 


Tietsens, Eunice 
The Steam Shovel, II, 593 


Trvrop, Henry 
At Magnolia Cemetery, II, 570 
Hark to the Shouting Wind, J, 528 
(s) I Know Not Why, II, 571 
(s) Most Men Know Love, I, 571 
Turner, W. J. 
Romance, III, 107 


UNTERMEYER, Louis 
A Winter Lyric, II, 599 
Return of the Soldier, III, 304 
Romance, II, 598 
Songs and the Poet, II, 598 


Water, E. 
Go, Lovely Rose, IV, 228 
On a Girdle, IV, 223 


Watson, WILLIAM 
England, My Mother, IV, 758 
Song, IV, 757 
The Keyboard, TV, 758 


Writman, WaLtT 
A Noiseless, Patient Spider, I, 578 
As Toilsome I Wandered Virginia's Woods, 
II, 577 
Beat! Beat! Beat! II, 576 
For You, O Democracy, II, 576 
Joy, Shipmate, Joy! II, 578 
Long, Too Long, America, II, 577 
Not the Pilot, II, 578 
Prayer of Columbus, IT, 578 
The Prophecy of a New Era, III, 543 
Thick-sprinkled Bunting, IT, 577 


Whittier, JoHN GREENLEAF 
Dedication to Songs of Labor, II, 500 
Hampton Beach, I, 525 


TEACHIN G LITERATURE 


WuitTigR, JOHN GREENLEAF (continued) 

Ichabod, II, 503 
In School-days, I, 501 

(6) Lexington, I, 277 
Proem, ITI, 499 
Seed-time and Harvest, I, 478 

(b) Skipper Ireson’s Ride, II, 502 
Telling the Bees, II, 500 


Wippemer, MarGaret 
In an Office Building, II, 592 


WILMot, JOHN 
Epitaph on Charles 11, IV, 305 


WorpswortH, WILLIAM 
A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal, IV, 420 
(e) Character of the Happy Warrior, IV, 423 
(s) Composed upon Westminster Bridge, IV, 
424 
(s) It Is a Beauteous Evening, IV, 424 
(s) It Is Not To Be Thought Of, IV, 425 
I Wandered Lonely As a Cloud, IV, 427 
Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tin- 
tern Abbey, IV, 427 
Lines Written in Early Spring, I, 517 
(s) London, 1802, IV, 424 
Lucy Gray, IV, 421 
My Heart Leaps Up, IV, 429 
(o) Ode: Intimations of Immortality, IV, 429 
(0) Ode to Duty, IV, 426 
Personal Talk, IV, 425 
She Dwelt Among the Untrodden Ways, 
IV, 420 
She Was a Phantom of Delight, IV, 422 
The Solitary Reaper, IV, 422 
(s) The World Is Too Much with Us, IV, 425 
Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation 
of Switzerland, IV, 425 
Three Years She Grew, IV, 420 
To a Highland Girl at Inversneyde, IV, 421 
We Are Seven, IV, 419 


Worron, Str Henry 

The Character of a Happy Life, IV, 126 
Wrarr, Eprrr 

On the Great Plateau, I, 532 


Yeats, Wriuram BurLer 
(6) The Host of the Air, IV, 768 


Short Stories 


One unit in Group V of the “A” List, 
under the Restrictive Plan of the College 
Entrance Requirements, calls for “a col- 
lection of short stories (about 150 pages).’”’* 
Based on the average page-size of leading 


*For the years 1926, 1927, 1928. For 1929, 1980, and 
1931, ‘about 250 pages” are required. 


TYPES OF LITERATURE 


classics, there are more than 400 pages of 
short stories in the Literature and Life 
Series. For the convenience of the teacher, 
the number of pages (average classic size) 
is listed in connection with each story. 
In this way, the teacher can determine 
when his class has read enough short stor- 
ies to meet this requirement. 


Barriz, JAMES 
Cree Queery and Mysy Drolly (64), I, 
464 
How Gavin Birse Put It to Mag Lownie (64), 
II, 308 


BENNETT, ARNOLD 
From One Generation to 
IV, 701 


Another (153), 


Dickens, CHARLES 
Richard Doubledick (20+), I. 468 


Doy.e, A. Conan 
The Red-headed League (312), IT, 292 


GALSWworRTHyY, JOHN 
Acme (83), IV, 708 


GarRLAND, HamMiin 
Under the Lion’s Paw (18:), IV, 712 


Harpy, THomas 
The Three Strangers (293), II, 324 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 
Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment (133), I, 
128 
Drowne’s Wooden Image (163), H, 120 
The Ambitious Guest (113), I, 452 


Henry, O. 
The Romance of a Busy Broker (54), 1, 50 
The Third Ingredient (163), IT, 340 


Hupson, W. H. 
Story of a Piebald Horse (13%), IV, 695 


Irvine, WASHINGTON 
‘The Specter Bridegroom (7%), I, 22 


Kreuinc, Rupyarp : 
The Man Who Was (194), I, 318 


MarsHauu, Epison 
The Elephant Remembers (333), I, 33 


Por, Epcar ALLAN 
The Fall of the House of 
265 
The Gold Bug (472), L, 53 
The Purloined Letter (254), HU, 278 


Wuarton, Epirx : 
The Mission of Jane (25), [V, 721 


YrzZIERSKA, ANZIA 
The Fat of the Land (293), HI, 549 


Usher (25), II, 


Contemporary Plays 

To count as a unit in the College 
Entrance Requirement, 150 pages of mod- 
ern plays must be read (250 for the years 
1929, 1930, and 1931). If the teacher 
desires to stress this type of literature, she 
should require her pupils to read several 
plays in addition to those printed in the 
Literature and Life Series. 


Lapy GREGORY 
Spreading the News (31), IV, 733 


Heipurn, THERESA 
Enter the Hero (323), III, 520 


Mackay, Constance D’Arcy 
The Beau of Bath (6), ITI, 452 


Tompkins, Frank G. 
Sham (27), III, 529 


Wotrr, Oscar M. 
Where But in America (243), II, 614 


Longer Plays 


ANONYMOUS 
Everyman (Morality Play), IV, 82 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER 
She Stoops to Conquer, ITI, 415 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
As You Like It, IT, 365 
Julius Caesar, I, 389 
King Henry the Fifth, III, 237 
Macbeth, IV, 147 


Letters 


AppIson, JOSEPH 
To Chamberlain Dashwood, IV, 381 


Brooks, PHILLips 
To His Niece, III, 515 


CHESTERFIELD, EARL OF 
To His Son, Philip Stanhope, IV, 383 


Cowper, WILLIAM 
To the Rev. John Newton, IV, 385 
To the Rev. William Unwin, III, 507 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 
To Mrs. Sarah Bache, IIT, 505 


Gray, THOMAS 
To the Rev. William Mason, IV, 385 


Irvinc, WASHINGTON 
To Mademoiselle Bollviller, HII, 508 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL 
To the Earl of Chesterfield, IV, 384 


Lams, CHARLES 
To Mr. and Mrs. Collier, III, 511 
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Lex, Ropert Epwarp 
To the Trustees of Washington College, 
Ill, 515 


LincoLn, ABRAHAM 
To Horace Greeley, III, 514 


LowELL, JAMES RUSSELL 
To Miss L. L. White, ITI, 512 


Macau.tay, THomMas BABINGTON 
To His Sisters, III, 511 


Montaau, Lapy Mary 
To Her Sister, III, 504 


Pace, WALTER HINES 
To Frank N. Doubleday, II, 518 


STEELE, Str Ricuarp 
To His Wife, IV, 382 


STEVENSON, Rosert Louis 
To Sidney Colvin, III, 516 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 
To Dr. John Cochran, ITI, 506 


Biography and Autobiography 


BosweEL.u, JAMES 
The Life of Samuel Johnson (selections from), 
IV, 351 


CARLYLE, THOMAS 
Burns’s Life, IV, 551 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 
Autobiography (selections from), II, 430 


Invinc, WASHINGTON 
Life of Washington (selections from), II, 458 


Macaunay, T. B. 
The Life of Samuel Johnson, IV, 324 


PARKER, CORNELIA STRATTON 
No. 1075 Packs Chocolates, IIT, 568 


STEINER, Epwarp A. 
America! I, 480 


TARBELL, Iba M. 
Lincoln, the Lawyer, I, 499 


Waker, CHarLes Rumrorp, Jr. 
A Clean-up’s Job in the “Pit,” TI, 578 


Orations and Addresses in the Series 


Burke, Epmunp 

The Passing of Chivalry, 1V, 387 
Hamauiton, ALEXANDER 

The Value of the Union, II, 442 


Huxxery, TuHomas HENRY 
On a Piece of Chalk, IV, 608 


Lane, FRANKLIN K. 
American Tradition, III, 606 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


Lincotn, ABRAHAM 
Address in Independence Hall, II, 549 


RoosEVELT, THEODORE 
The Development of the American Nation, 
III, 326 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 
Farewell to the Army, II, 441 


WeEssTER, DANIEL 
Sacred Obligations, I, 548 


Witson, Wooprow 
Americans of Foreign Birth, I, 494 


Essays 


ADDISON, JOSEPH 
The Vision of Mirza, IV, 301 


ADDISON AND STEEL (See STEELE) 


ARNOLD, MatTHEW 
Wordsworth, IV, 567 


Bacon, FRANCIS 
Of Dispatch, IV, 214 
Of Studies, IV, 215 
Of Truth, IV, 212 
Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self, IV, 213 


BEEBE, WILLIAM 
Snaring a Bushmaster, II, 603 


BEERBOHM, Max 
Seeing People Off, III, 498 


CARLYLE, THOMAS 
Captains of Industry, IV, 562 


CHESTERTON, G. K 
A Defense of Nonsense, IV, 684 


Deror, DANIEL 
The Education of Women, IV, 289 


De Quincey, THOMAS 
On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth, IV, 
548 


DrypEN, JOHN 
On Shakespeare, IV, 286 


Emerson, RatpH WALDO 
Civilization, III, 602 
Manners, IV, 631 
On Friendship, I, 483 
Self-Reliance, IV, 644 


Hazurrr, WILLIAM 
On Going a Journey, III, 460 


Homes, Otiver WENDELL 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table wae 
tions from), II, 517 


Huxuey, Tuomas Henry 
On a Piece of Chalk, IV, 608 
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JOHNSON, SAMUEL 
The Preface to an Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays (selection from), IV, 363 
Jonson, BEN 
De Shakespeare Nostrati, IV, 216 
De Stilo, et Optimo Scribendi Genere, IV, 217 
Dominus Verulamius, IV, 216 
Kitmer, Joycr 
Holy Ireland, III, 485 


Lams, CHARLES 
A Dissertation upon Roast Pig, I, 17 
Dream Children, III, 456 


Leacock, STEPHEN 
Humor As I See It, III, 491 


LoweLL, James RusseLu 
A Good Word for Winter, II, 534 


Lucas, E. V. 
Household Gods, III, 469 


Miron, JoHn 
Liberty of Thought, IV, 251 
The Virtue of Books, IV, 250 


Mortey, CHRISTOPHER 
On Unanswering Letters, ITT, 501 
Our Mothers, II, 608 


NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY 
The Idea of a University (selection from), 
IV, 581 


Por, Epacar ALLAN 
The Prose Tale, II, 560 


ReppuierR, AGNES 
A Kitten, ITI, 479 


RUSKIN, JOHN 
The Arts of Life, III, 592 
St. Mark’s, IV, 600 
STEELE, RicHARD, and ADDISON, JOSEPH 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, III, 343 
SrruNsKY, SIMEON 
Romance, II, 609 
The Game, IV, 686 
Swirt, JONATHAN 
Political Acrobatics; IV, 291 
War, IV, 293 
Tusoreav, Henry Davin 
Walden (selection from), IH, 490 


Warner, CHarLtes DupLEey 
Calvin, III, 473 


Prose of Current Interest 


One unit of Group V in the “A” list, 
Restrictive Plan, of the College Entrance 
Requirements, calls for “about 150 pages 
of prose writing on matters of current inter- 
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est.” The following list includes the num- 
ber of pages of each selection (based on the 
page-size of the average classic). 


ALLEN, JAMES LANE 
The Hemp Fields (9), I, 551 


CHESTERTON, G. K. 
A Defense of Nonsense (6), IV, 684 


Dwyer, JAMEs FRANcIS 
The Citizen (213), I, 483 
HusBanp, JOSEPH 
Brothers in Industry (153), I, 559 
The Romance of Discovery in the Life of 
Today (94), III, 587 
Kier, Joyce 
Holy Ireland (103), III, 485 
Lang, FRANKLIN K. 
American Tradition (9), III, 606 
Mor.ey, CuristopHER 
Our Mothers (33), II, 608 
Norris, Frank 
Plowing on a Wheat Ranch (73), I, 555 


Pacr, WALTER HiInrEs 

To Frank N. Doubleday (2), III, 518 
PARKER, CORNELIA STRATTON 

No. 1075 Packs Chocolates (293), Ill, 563 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 

Some African Gun-bearers (53), II, 605 

The Development of the American Nation 

(13), III, 326 

Working Together in a Democracy (123), I, 505 
ScueERer, Jamss A. B. 

Cotton and the Old South (53), I, 548 


STEINER, Epwarp A. 
America! (54), I, 480 
STRUNSKY, SIMEON 
Romance (5), II, 609 
The Game (173), IV, 686 
WALKER, CHARLES RUMFORD 
A Clean-up’s Job in the “Pit” (14), HII, 578 


Wixtson, WooprRow 
Americans of Foreign Birth (3), I, 494 


Travel 


Hax.ovyt, RicHarp 
The Deeds of Elizabethan Seamen, IV, 110 


RaxeiaH, Sir WALTER 

The Discovery of Guiana, III, 115 
RoosEVELT, THEODORE 

Some African Gun-Bearers, II, 605 


Srrvenson, Rosert Louis 
Travels with a Donkey, ITI, 161 
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Scientific Writings in the Series 


Aacassiz, Louts 
Formation of Coral Reefs, I, 540 


ALLEN, JAMES LANE 
The Hemp Fields, I, 551 


Baz, Str Rosert S. 
A Falling Star, I, 544 


BreEBr, WILLIAM 
Snaring a Bushmaster, IJ, 603 


Huxuey, THomas HENRY 
On a Piece of Chalk, IV, 608 


LuBBock, Str JOHN 
The Wonders of the World We Live in, I, 533 


TuoreAvu, Henry D. 
The Battle of the Ants, I, 536 


Waiter, GILBERT 
The Tortoise, I, 538 


Contemporary Verse 


The College Entrance Requirements 
specify “about 150 pages of contemporary 
verse” as one unit under the “A” list of 
the Restrictive Plan. The four books of 
Literature and Iife contain 181 pages of 
contemporary verse, as follows: Book I, 
35 pages; Book II, 45 pages; Book IIT, 49 
pages; Book IV, 52 pages. (These figures 
are based on the number of lines of poetry 
contained on the average page in the lead- 
ing classics editions of poetry.) 


“A. E.” (see Russell, William) 


ALpINGTON, RicHARD 
Images, IV, 771 


Asquritu, HERBERT 
The Volunteer, IIT, 302 


Benet, Witi1AM Rose 
Merchants from Cathay, III, 158 
The Falconer of God, IT, 599 


BripGes, RoBERT 
Winnowers, IV, 757 


Briaes, L. B. R. 
1620-1920, I, 497 


Brookr, Rupert 
Song, LV, 765 
The Dead, IV, 765 
The Soldier, IV, 765 


ByNNER, WITTER 
A Farmer Remembers Lincoln, III, 547 


Carman, Buss 
Trees, I, 529 


LITERATURE 


Couium, PapRAic 
The Furrow and the Hearth, I, 531 


Crawrorp, CHARLOTTE HOLMES 
Vive la France! I, 283 


Davipson, JOHN 
In Romney Marsh, IV, 756 


Davies, Mary CAaroLyNn 
Fifth Avenue and Grand Street, III, 543 


Davies, WriuraM H. 
A Greeting, IV, 764 
Days Too Short, IV, 764 
The Moon, IV, 764 


Der ta Mare, WALTER 
Old Susan, ITI, 108 
Silver, IV, 770 
Tartary, IV, 771 
The Listeners, IV, 770 
The Tailor, IV, 770 


Frost, RoBERT 
Birches, II, 595 
Mending Wall, III, 544 
The Death of the Hired Man, III, 544 
The Onset, IV, 773 
The Road Not Taken, IV, 773 
The Runaway, IV, 773 
The Tuft of Flowers, I, 512 
The Wood-Pile, I], 596 


Grsson, WILFRID WILSON 
In a Restaurant, IV, 769 ; 
The Paisley Shawl, IV, 769 \ 
Gutney, Loutse IMoGen 
The Wild Ride, II, 109 


Harte, Bret 
Flynn of Virginia, IIT, 109 


Hay, JoHn 
Jim Bludso, IIT, 108 
HEntey, W. E. 
A Late Lark Twitters, IV, 756 
Invictus, IV, 756 
Where Forlorn Sunsets, IV, 756 


Housman, A. E. 
Loveliest of Trees, IV, 759 
Reveillé, IV, 759 
Hovey, Ricwarp 
Spring, III, 157 
KaAvurMan, HERBERT 
The Hell-gate of Soissons, I, 281 


Kipurne, Rupyarp 
Gunga Din, IV, 762 
Recessional, I, 511 
The Ballad of East and West, 1V, 760 
The Explorer, III, 154 
Tommy, I, 284 


When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted, IV. 760 


TYPES 


Kyisss, Henry Herserr 
The Trail-Makers, III, 155 
Kreympore, ALFRED 
America, II, 594 
Lowx.i, Amy 
A Japanese Wood-Carving, II, 596 
A Winter Ride, II, 596 
Lilacs, I, 530 
Marxuam, Epwin 


Lincoln, the Man of the People, I, 504 


The Man with the Hoe, IIT, 548 


MASEFIELD, JOHN 
A Consecration, IV, 768 
Cargoes, ITI, 156 
Laugh and Be Merry, IV, 769. 
Sea-fever, III, 156 


Masters, Epcar Ler 
Fiddler Jones, II, 594 
Hare Drummer, II, 594 


Moinuay, Epna St. Vincent 
Afternoon on a Hill, IV, 774 
God’s World, IV, 774 


Monrok, Harrier 
April—North Carolina, I, 529 
The Hotel, II, 592 


NEWBOLT, HENRY 
Drake’s Drum, III, 302 


NicHo.ts, RoBertT 
Comrades: An Episode, III, 303 


Noyes, ALFRED 
Forty Singing Seamen, I, 272 
The Admiral’s Ghost, III, 300 
The Barrel-Organ, IV, 765 
The Call of Spring, I, 517 
The Moon Is Up, IV, 768 
The Tramp Transfigured, I, 73 


Rosrinson, Epwin Meape 
Haleyon Days, III, 106 


Rosrnson, Epwin ARLINGTON 
Flammonde, IV, 771 
Miniver Cheevy, III, 107 
Richard Cory, IV, 771 
The Dark Hills, IV, 773 
The Master, II, 597 


Russevy, Wii (“A. E.’’) 

Dusk, IV, 763 

The Vesture of the Soul, IV, 763 
SanpDBURG, CARL 

Chicago, II, 591 

Skyscraper, III, 586 

The Harbor, IT, 592 
STEPHENS, JAMES 

The Shell, IJ, 157 
TEASDALE, SARA 

May Day, II, 598 
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Tuomas, Lerra Evnauia 

What America Means to Me, I, 483 
THompson, Francis 

The Kingdom of God, IV, 759 

To a Snowflake, IV, 759 
Tretsens, Eunice 

The Steam Shovel, I, 593 
Turner, W. J. 

Romance, III, 107 
UntERMEYER, Louris 

A Winter Lyric, IT, 599 

Return of the Soldier, ITI, 304 

Romance, II, 598 

Songs and the Poet, II, 598 
Watson, WitLiAM 

England, My Mother, IV, 758 

Song, IV, 757 

The Keyboard, IV, 758 
WippEeMeEr, MarGaret 

In an Office Building, II, 592 
Wyatt, Epitu 

On the Great Plateau, I, 532 
Yeats, Witi1am Buriter 

The Host of the Air, IV, 763 


Novels 
Cooper, JAMES FENIMORE 
The Spy (Chapter tv), I, 200 
Dickens, CHARLES 
A Tale of Two Cities: (Book 1, Chapter v; 
Book Three, Chapter v1), III, 307 
Exior, GEORGE 
Silas Marner, I, 139 
MELVILLE, HERMAN 
Typee (Chapter viz), ILI, 138 
Scort, Str WALTER 
Ivanhoe (Chapter viz), I, 350 
Quentin Durward (Chapters xrv and xxvii), 
II, 86 
STEVENSON, Rosert Louis 
Treasure Island, I, 85 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
Henry Esmond (Book 1; Chapter vu; Book u, 
Chapter v1), IV, 588 
Twain, Mark 
How Tom Sawyer Whitewashed the Fence, 
I, 13 


History 


Breve: Account of the Poet Caedmon, IV, 26 
GREENE, JOHN RIcHARD 

The Defeat of the Armada, III, 298 
Haxuvuyt, RicHarp 

The Deeds of Elizabethan Seamen, IV, 110 


Raveicu, Sir WALTER 
Epilogue to the History of the World, TV, 112 


APPENDIX V 
INDEX OF TOPICS AND SPECIAL TERMS 


Literature and Life is not a technical 
treatment of literary topics, but incident- 
ally a good many terms are introduced 
from time to time. Often teachers wish 
to follow up a topic from volume to vol- 
ume. The following index makes this pos- 
sible with no loss of time, since it covers 
the four books of the series. 


Accent, I, 290, 300, 581; IV, 442 (note 2). See 
Rhythm, Meter, Iambic, etc. 
Alexandrine, II, 19 (note 3); IV, 105 
Allegory, III, 32, 42 (note 4), 69 (note 2), 93, 
625; IV, 76, 104-105 
Alliteration, I, 245, 300, 581; III, 103 (1), 110 
(note 3), 625; IV, 20 
Amphibrach, III, 43, 625 
Anapaest, II, 80 (note 6); III, 158, 159, 625 
Anthology, IV, 126 (note 1) 
Appositives, I, 234, 581 
Autobiography, I, 379; II, 424, 602 
Ballads, I, 211-214, 236-239, 242, 243, 245, 253, 
255, 269, 270, 279, 442; II, 9, 428, 504 (note 
on “Skipper Ireson’s Ride’), 505, 586. See 
Stories in verse; III, 31, 42 (note 4), 296, 
625; IV, 77-78, defined, 77 
folk, I, 212, 238, 239, 270 
heroic, I, 238, 245 
bumorous, I, 238, 253, 258 
incremental repetition in, I, 239, 240-241, 
242, 243 
literary, I, 239, 270 
refrain in, I, 242, 243 
romantic, I, 238, 253 
supernatural, I, 238, 255 
Biography, I, 212, 378-379 
Blank verse, II, 40 (note 3), 67, 358, 359 
Burlesque, II, 2, 514, 582 
Caesura, II, 359; III, 43 (1v), 625 
Canto, I, 290, 581 
Character development, IV, 365 (note 4) 
Chivalry, tales of, III, 9-10, 31, 227, 625 
Chorus, defined, III, 244 
Chronicle, dramatized, III, 10, 232, 625 
Climax, I, 53, 76, 458 
Color, local, II, 582 
Comedy, I, 382; II, 355-358; III, 231, 338, 4192- 
413, 625; in drama, I, 382 
Comedy of Manners, III, 338 
Shakespearean comedy, IIT, 231 
Comparison, I, 277, 349, 479, 523. See Simile 
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Coronach, I, 319, 581 

Couplets, I, 290, 581; IV, 300 (note 3); heroic 
IV, 264 

Criticism, IV, 526-528 

classic, IV, 526-527 
romantic, IV, 527-528 
Cycle, III, 10, 625; IV, 74, 75-76 
English cycles, IV, 74 
plan and significance of, IV, 75 

Diaries, II, 412, 414 

Dialect, II, 312 (note 2), 525, 537 (note), 582 

Diction, II, 590 

Drama, I, 211-214, 381-382, 436-437, 4415. Tt 
351-364, 613; III, 231-234, 338; IV. 72-77. 
264, 265 

comedy, I, 382 
heroic, I, 214, 441 
tragedy, I, 382 
social, II, 613 
satirical, III, 338 
Shakespeare’s historical, III, 231-234 
early drama, IV, 72 
beginnings of, IV, 72 
folk plays in English, IV, 73 
early religious, IV, 73 
presentation of plays, IV, 74 
miracles and moralities, IV, 76 
heroic plays, IV, 264 
restoration comedy, IV, 265 
Elegiac poetry, IV, 247; Old English, LV, 14; 
great elegies, IV, 248 (note 9) 

Epic, I, 212, 215-218, 238, 290, 441; IT, 40, 6S 
(note 2), 427, 505, 621; III, $1-32, 231, 232. 
294; IV, 10, 258-259 

folk, I, 212 

hero, III, 232 

oldest English, IV, 10 

conventions of, IV, 258-259 
Essay, I, 22; II, 537, 588, 602; IV, 218 (note 1) 

defined, II, 537-538 

contemporary, II, 602 
Euphuism, defined, III, 231 
Exposition, II, 257, 361 

defined, II, 361 

of play or story, II, 257 (note 2) 

Fable, II, 88, 525 

Fatalism, II, 68 

Figures of speech, I, 300, 581 

Folklore, II, 73, 450, 582; TIT, 10, 42, 626 

Harris’s use of, IT, 582 
Irving’s use of, IT, 450 
“Tam O'Shanter” as example of, II, 73 
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Free verse, I, 531, 582; II, 589, 590; IV, 750, 776 
irregular meter in, II, 589 
subject matter, II, 589 
Gloss, I, 270 
Hexameter, IT, 505 
History, II, 83, 421; III, 227, 231 
as prose story, II, 83 
ecclesiastical, II, 421 
-chronicle, III, 231 
purpose of, III, 227 
Homeric verse, II, 67 
Humors, III, 354 (note 1), 391 (note 1) 
Humanism, IV, 80-81 
Iambic pentameter. See Meter 
Iambic tetrameter. See Meter 
Idyl (Idyll), II, 504 (top), 505, 537; III, 31-32, 
102, 626 
Imagery, I, 528, 581. See Figures of speech. 
III, 44, 626 
Imagist poetry, IV, 776 (note 1) 
Incremental repetition, I, 239, 581 
Irony, II, 537; III, 106, 626 
Kennings, IV, 20 
Legend, I, 215; III, 31, 42, 626 
Letters, I, 379; II, 412, 414, 426; as personal 
essay, III, 338, 455 
Literature, I, 5, 9, 211-214, 442, 512, 515, 516; 
II, 117, 137, 479, 480; III, 9-10, 31, 32, 106, 
137, 296, 338, 340-341, 413, 455, 520 
definition of, I, 5, 9, 442, 512, 515-516; II, 
aN ee 
standards of taste for, I, 10 
test of interest, I, 9 
types of, I, 211-214 
ballad, III, 31, 42, 296 
chivalry, III, 9-10, 31 
comedy, III, 231, 238, 412-413 
drama, historical, III, 231-234 
epic, III, 31-32, 231, 232, 294 
essay, III, 338, 339-341, 455 
idyll, III, 31, 32, 102 
legend, III, 31, 42 
letter or personal essay, III, 338, 455 
ode, III, 159 
play, one-act, III, 520 
romance, Arthurian, III, 9-10, 31, 106, 
137 
satire, III, 137, 413 
short story, III, 520 
sonnet, III, 230 
purpose of, II, 479, 480 
realistic, II, 137 
romantic, II, 137 
Local color. See Color, local 
Lyric poetry, I, 237; II, 428, 477, 505, 524, 562, 
568-569, 586, 587, 591; IV, 37-38, 106-107, 
127 
nature of, IV, 106 
kinds of, IV, 107 
songs, IV, 127 
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Measure, I, 284, 581 
Metaphor. See Simile; II, 40; defined, III, 44 
Meter, I, 245, 290, 300, 581; II, 575, 589, 
590, 591; III, 159 (note 7); IV, 442 (note 2), 
510 
iambic pentameter, iambus, II, 4, 80, 359: 
IV, 248, 289 (note 3) 
iambs, III, 43, 158, 159, 626 
iambic tetrameter, I, 300, 581 
Monody, IV, 247 
Monologue, dramatic, II, 40, 80 (note 8); LV, 
469-470 
Mysticism, III, 69 (note 2), 626 
Narrative verse. See Stories in verse; II, 525 
Novel, I, 211; II, 11, 83, 84, 263 
Octave, II, 4, 512 
Ode, II, 524; III, 159, 626; IV, 288 (note 4) 
Onomatopoeia, II, 277 (note 3, right); III, 103 
(111), 626 
Oratory, II, 425 
Ottava rima, IV, 248 (note 7) 
Pageant, II, 352 
Pamphlets, political, II, 425; III, 339 
Parable, II, 83 
Pastoral, II, 363-364; IV, 102-103, 247 
Pentameter, IJ, 310, 582; II, 359 
Personification, III, 44 
Plays, II, 352; III, 412-413, 520 
one-act, characteristics of, III, 520 
sentimental, defined, III, 413 
Plot, I, 213, 236; II, 138, 264, 360, 361 
main, II, 138, 361 
sub-, II, 138, 361 
Poetry, II, 9-10, 427, 428, 505, 524, 562, 567, 
568-569, 575, 576, 586, 587, 589-591; IV, 272, 
289 (note 3) 
lyric. See Lyric 
mock-heroic, II, 427 
narrative, II, 505 
the new, II, 589-591 
ballad. See Ballads 
epic. See Epic 
idy]. See Idyl 
ode. See Ode 
sonnet. See Sonnet 
heoric couplet. See Couplets 
Proem, II, 503 
Pronunciation, II, 359 
Prose, IV, 107-108, 205, 268 
prose fiction, IV, 107 
short stories, IV, 108 
development of, IV, 205 
as interpretation of life, IV, 268 
Pyrrhic, II, 359; III, 43, 626 
Realism, II, 84, 137, 138, 583-585, 590. 61)1- 
602 
Regionalism, IT, 312, 580 
Rhythm, I, 284, 290, 300, 582; II, 359, 575-576, 
589, 590; III, 43, 132, 626 
Riddles, IV, 27 
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Rime, I, 300, 582; absence of, II, 575-576, 589, 


590; III, 43, 110 (note 4), 159 
defined, II1, 43 
end-, III, 110 (note 4) 
interior, III, 110 (note 4), 159 
Rime-scheme, I, 319, 582; II, 19; 
(note 2, left), 626 ; 
Romance, I, 211-213, 238, 239, 288-290, 441; II, 2, 
9,10, 11,19, 38,52, 83,85, 137, 357, 450, 467-468, 
525; ILI, 9-10, 31, 106, 137; IV, 31-33, 538 
Arthurian, III, 9-10, 31, 106, 137 
burlesque, II, 450 
defined, II, 10 
“Gothic,” IV, 538 
heroic, I, 212, 289, 290 
hero of, II, 2, 10 
historical, II, 85, 467-468; IV, 538 
metrical, I, 290; II, 9, 10, 19, 52 
plot of, II, 10, 19 
prose, I, 288; II, 10; III. 10, 31, 137 
subject of, III, 10 
verse, ITI, 10, 31, 106 
Romantic criticism, IV, 527 
Romanticism, IV, 391 ff.; in American literature, 
IV, 619 
Roundel, IV, 46 (note 3 at bottom) 
Saga, II, 9 
Satire, II, 428, 524; III, 413 
Scanning, I, 392 (note 114), 582 
Sestet, IT, 4, 513 
Setting, IT, 264, 360 
Short story, I, 33, 52-53, 211, 236-237, 468; IT, 
$3-84, 263-264, 584-585, 601; III, 520 
dénouement, I, 33 
character sketch, I, 468 
climax, II, 264 
characteristics of, III, 520 
general character, I, 52, 53, 76, 211, 236-237 
Poe’s art in, I, 76-77 
realistic, II, 83 
romantic, Il, 83 
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Simile, I, 479, 582; II, 68; defined, ILI, 44 
Sonnet, II, 3-4, 512; III, 230, 626; IV, 107, 129 
(note 1) 
Spenserian stanza, I, 463; II, 19 (note 3) 
Spondee, II, 359; III, 43, 626 
Stanza, I, 239, 300, 463, 582; II, 19, 575, 589, 
lack of, 589 
Stories in prose, II, 9-11, 83-84; IV, 37 
exempla, IV, 37 
fabliaux, IV, 37 
of animals, IV, 37 
Stories in verse, II, 9-11, 83-54, 505, 524 
Story, mystery, I, 76, 77; I, 291, 307 
Stress, II, 19, 589, 591; III, 159, 626 
Strophe, II, 589 
Symbolism, III, 10, 69 (note 2), 92 
Tale, II, 263, 505-506 
Tragedy, elements of, III, 231, 294 (note 1) 
Trancendentalism, II, 480-481 
Triology, II1, 232 
Triplet, ITI, 43 
Trochaic, I, 310, 582; II, 359, 505; III, trochaic 
octameter, 159 (note 7) 
Trochee, II, 359; III, 159 (note 7), 626 
Tropes, IV, 73 
Vers de société, II, 515 


dialect, II, 525 
narrative, II, 524 
radical, II, 591 ° 
rimed, II, 358 
romantic, II, 38 
satire, II, 428, 524 
Versification, IV, 20-21, 69 
Old English, IV, 20-21 
Chaucer's, IV, 69 
Vers libre. See Free verse 
Unities, the three, IIT, 410 


ADDRESSES ( 


The following list gives the full name 
and address of the publishers of (1) the 
reference books suggested for the teacher 
(Bibliography A, pages 135-136), and (2) 
the supplementary readings given in the 
Literature and Life Series (Bibliography B, 
pages 137-144). The abbreviated form of 
the publisher’s name is the one which 
appears in the book lists. 


Autyn. Allyn and Bacon 
50 Beacon St., Boston 
Autremus. Henry Altemus Co. 
1326 Vine St., Philadelphia 
Amer. Book. American Book Co. 
100 Washington Square, New York City 
Appueron. D. Appleton and Co. 
29 West 32d St., New York 
Bapcer. Richard G. Badger 
100 Charles St., Boston 
Baxpr. Walter H. Baker and Co. 
41 Winter St., Boston 
Baker AND TayLor. Baker and Taylor Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Barse. Barse and Hopkins 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Batsrorp. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
94 High Holborn, W. C. 1, London 
Braumont. C. W. Beaumont 
75 Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2, London 
Bosss-Merrity. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
18 University Square, Indianapolis 
Bont. Bont AnD LivericuT 
61 West 48th St., New York 
Bont, A. A. ann C. Bont 
39 West Eighth St., New York 
BrapLey. Bradley-Garretson Co. 
Brantford, Ontario 
BRENTANO’S. 
5th Ave. and 27th St., New York 
Brook. Brook and Co. 
Toronto (and Glasgow) 
Burr. A. L. Burt Co. 
114 East 23d St., New York 
Cassety. Cassell and Co., Lid. 
Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4, London 
Crntory. Century Co. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 
CuetsEa. Chelsea House 
79 Seventh Ave., New York 


JF PUBLISHERS 


Columbia University Press 
Columbia University, New York 
ConsTaBLE. Constable and Co., Ltd. 
10 Orange St., Leicester Square, W. C. 2, 
London 
CROWELL. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
387 Fourth Ave., New York 
Dopp. Dodd, Mead and Co. 
4th Ave. and 30th St., New York 
Doran. George H. Doran Co. 
244 Madison Ave., New York 
Dovusiepay. Doubleday, Page and Co. 
Garden City, New York 
DurrreLtp. Duffield and Co. 
211 East 19th St., New York 
Dutton. E. P. Dutton and Co. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 
Four Seas. Four Seas Co. 
454 Stuart St., Boston 
FReNcH, S. Samuel French 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Ginn. Ginn and Co. 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston 
Grosset. Grosset and Dunlap 
1140 Broadway, New York 
Harcourt. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
Harper. Harper and Brothers 
49 East 33d St., New York 
Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Heatu. D.C. Heath and Co. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 
Hour. Henry Holt and Co. 
19 West 44th St., New York 
Hovcuton. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park St., Boston 
Hvesscu. B. W. Huebsch 
30 Irving Place, New York 
Jack. T. C. and E. C. Jack 
35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4, London 
(and Edinburgh) 
Jonnson. Johnson Publishing Co. 
11th and Corn St., Richmond, Va. 
Kenepy. P. J. Kenedy and Sons 
44 Barclay St., New York 
Kennertey. Mitchell Kennerley 
489 Park Ave., New York 
Knorr. Alfred A. Knopf 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Lierincorr. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Lirrtr. Little, Brown and Co. 
34 Beacon St., Boston 
Lonemans. Longmans, Green and Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Lorurop. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 
275 Congress St., Boston 
Luce. John W. Luce and Co. 
212 Summer St., Boston 
McCuure. A. C. McClurg and Co. 
330 East Ohio St., Chicago 
Macmrttan. The Macmillan Co. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY A 


HELPFUL BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


I, Teaching of Literature 


Bares, Arto: Talks on the Teaching of Litera- 
ture, Houghton. Chatty and suggestive. 


Botentus, Emma: Teaching Literature in the 
Grammar Grades and High School, Houghton. 
By one who has been through the mill. 


CarPENTER, Baker, and Scotr: The Teaching 
of English, Longmans. One of the standard 
discussions. 


Eastman, Max: The Enjoyment of Poetry, 
Scribner. This shows much of the real prob- 
lem before the teacher. 


Farrcuttp, A. H. R.: Teaching Poetry in High 
School, Houghton. A fundamental discussion, 
with sound, practical advice. 


Leonarp, S. A.: Essential Principles of Teach- 
ing, Reading and Literature, Lippincott. What 
the title implies—a presentation of principles. 


Mearns, Hucues: Creative Youth, Doubleday. 
One of the newest developments at the Lincoln 
School. 

Tuomas, CHARLES Swain: The Teaching of 
English in the Secondary School, Houghton. 
Another standard discussion. 


Smmons-Orr: Dramatization, Scott. 
much practical advice. 


Smitn, C. A. What Literature Can Do for Me, 
Doubleday. A very clear statement. 


SrraTron, CLARENCE: The Teaching of English 
in High School, Harcourt. By an Editor of 
Literature and Life. 

Warp, C. H.: What Is English?, Revised Edi- 
tion, Scott. From a man who knows what 
he is talking about. 


Contains 


Il. Reading in Particular 


Gray, W.S.: Report of the National Committee 
on Reading. Part I of Twenty-fourth Year- 
book, Bloomington, IIl., Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. An authoritative discus- 


s10n. 


Gray, W.S.: Summary of Investigations Relat- 
ing to Reading, University of Chicago Press. 
A concise summary of every phase of the 
subject, with complete bibliography. 

Huey, E. B.: The Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading, Macmillan. A straightforward ex- 
planation. 


Trion, Toro. W. H.: Comprehension Difficulties 
of Ninth-Grade Students in the Study of Litera- 
ture, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Press. A very significant scientific study. 

Kerroot, J. B.: How to Read, Houghton. Very 
plain directions. 


III. Some Psychology 
Dewey, Jonn: How We Think, Heath. A 


classic exposition. 

Jupp, C. H.: Psychology of High-School Sub- 
jects, Ginn. By one of the leaders in the field. 

Kornuavuser, A. W.: How to Study. Some 
Suggestions for Students, University of Chi- 
cago Press. Very practical. 

Lyman, R. L.: The Mind at Work, Scott. 
Teaches high-school students how to read 
and study. 

McGrecor, A. Laura: Supervised Study in 
English for Junior High-School Grades, Hough- 
ton; | 

McMorry, Frank: How to Study and Teaching 
Pupils to Study, Houghton. 

Parker, S. C.: Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools, Ginn. Many illuminating chapters 
besides Chapter X. 


IV. Philosophy in the Service of Education 


Bopsitt, Franxurn: The Curriculum, Hough- 
ton. Chapter XVIII is an illuminating treat- 
ment of reading as a leisure occupation. 


Dewey, Joun: Democracy and Education, 
Macmillan. Chapter I gives the philosophy 
behind Literature and Life. 
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Kuupatrick, W. H.: Foundations of Method, 
Macmillan. One of the best summaries of the 
educational psychology and philosophy be- 
hind [iterature and Lrfe. 


V. The Measurement Movement 
and Some Tests 


The Improvement of the Written 
Explains how to pre- 


Rucu, G. M.: 
Examination, Scott. 
pare objective tests. 


WaASHBURNE, CarLEeton W.: Adapting the 
Schools to Individual Differences. (Part IL of 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of National Society 
of Study of Education.) Bloomington, IIl., 
Public School Publishing Co. Experiments 
all over the country. 

Wison, G. M., and Hoke, Kremer J.: How to 


Measure, Macmillan. The simplest introduc- 
tion to the subject. 


Tests 


Gray, W.8.: Silent Reading Tests, Grades 6-8. 
Standard Oral Reading Paragraphs. Bloom- 
ington, I[I., Public School Publishing Co. 
Measure both speed and comprehension. 


Hacerrty, M. E.: Haggerty Reading Examina- 
tion, Sigma 3 (two forms, A and B, test 
comprehension through grade 12), World. 

Standardized Silent Read- 

Champaign, IIl., 


Monror, WaAttrER S.: 
ing Test for High School. 
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Department of Education, University of Hh- 
nois. Measures comprehension and indirect- 
ly measures rate. 

Stanford Achievement Test: Reading Examina- 
tion, World. Designed for Grades II to VHI 
but is very useful in high school. 

Tuornpikek, E. L., and McCauu, W. A.: Read- 
ing Scale (ten presumably equivalent forms). 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Measures comprehension. 


VI. Handbooks for the Teacher’s Desk 


Aen, F. Sturces: Synonyms and Antonyms, 
Harper. 
BartTLeTT, JoHN: Familiar Quotations, Little. 


Brewer, E. C.: Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
Lippincott. 

Brewer, E. C.: Reader's Handbook of Refer- 
ences, Plots, and Stories, Lippincott. 

Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiqgut- 
ties, Harper. 

Gaytey, C. M.: The Classic Myths in English 
Literature and in Art, Ginn. 

New International Dictionary, Merriam. 

Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
Fank. ; 

Wueeter, W. A.: Explanatory and Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, 
Houghton. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY B 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN THE SERIES 


Asporr, HerBert VauGcuan: Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (abridged edition), Scott 

Assorr, Jacos: Life of Julius Caesar, Burt 

Aspsort, JoHn S. C.: Daniel Boone and the 
Early Settlement, Dodd 

Apams, Josppu Q.: A Life of William Shake- 
speare, Houghton 

ADE, GrorGE: The County Chairman; The 
College Widow, S. French, Fables in slang; 
More Fables, Duffield. Forty Modern Fables, 
Harper. Ade’s Fables; Hand-Made Fables, 
Doubleday 

Acassiz, Louis: Methods of Study in Natural 
History, Houghton 

AIKEN, Conrap Porrer: Poems, Four Seas 

AINGER, ALFRED: Charles Lamb, Macmillan; 
and in the English Men of Letters Series, 
Macmillan 

ALBRIGHT, Victor: The Shakesperian Stage, 
Columbia University Press 

AupEeN, Raymonp M.: English Verse, Holt 

ALDINGTON, Ricuarp: Images Old and New, 
Four Seas. Images of War, Beaumont 

ALLEN, JAMES Lane: The Reign of Law; A 
Kentucky Cardinal; The Choir Invisible; The 
Mettle of the Pasture, Macmillan 

Anprews, Mary R. S8.: His Soul Goes Marching 
on; The Perfect Tribute, Scribner 

Antin, Mary: The Promised Land, Houghton 

ARCHER, WILLIAM: Poets of the Younger Genera- 
tion, Dodd 

Arnotp, Marruew: Poetical Works; Essays in 
Criticism, Second Series, Macmillan 

ASHTON, JoHN: Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, Scribner 

ATHERTON, GERTRUDE: Senator North, Grosset. 
The Conqueror, Macmillan. Ancestors, Harper 

Barry, Joun C.: Dr. Johnson and His Circle, 
Holt 

Baxer, GrorGe P.: Modern American Plays, 
Harcourt 

Baker, Ray Srannarp: Adventures in Con- 
tentment; Adventures in Friendship, Grosset 

Batrour, Granam: The Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Scribner 

Baty, Str Roserr S.: In Starry Realms, Lip- 
pincott. In Starland, Ginn. The Story of 
the Heavens, Cassell 

Banos, Joun Kenprick: A House-Boat on 
the Styx, Harper 

Barker, GRANVILLE: Anatol, Kennerley. 
Madras House, Sidgwick 
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Barrie, Sir James M.: A Window in Thrums, 
Scribner. Peter Pan, Barse and Hopkins 
Bares, Karwartne Lee: The English Religious 
Drama, Macmillan, The Early English Drama, 
Wellesley College 

Beacu, Rex: The Iron Trail, Harper 

Bresr, Mary Buarr, anp Beppe, Wir: 
Our Search for a Wilderness, Holt 

Breese, Wiiiiam: Edge of the Jungle; Jungle 
Peace, Holt 

Brrrsonm, Max: Yet Again; Seven Men, Knopf. 
And Even Now; More, Dodd 

Beiioc, Hivarre: The French Revolution, Holt. 
The Girondin, Doubleday 

Benbr, Stepuen Vincent: The Beginning of 
Wisdom; Heaven and Earth, Holt. Young 
Adventure, Yale University Press 

Bengt, Witi1am Rosn: Merchants from Cathay; 
The Falconer of God and Other Poems, Yale 
University Press 

Bennett, ARNOLD: Your United States, Harper. 
The Matadore of the Five Towns, Doran 

Besant, WALTER, and Rice, James: Sir Richard 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, Putnam 

Brerce, AmBross: In the Midst of Life, Putnam 

Brneuam, Hiram: Inca Land, Houghton 

Buackip, J. Sruart: Life of Burns, Scribner 

Box, Epwarp: The Americanization of Edward 
Bok, Scribner 

Bonp, A. Russeuu;: Pick, Shovel and Pluck, Munn 

BosweE.u, James: Life of Dr. Johnson, Every- 
man’s Library (2 vols.), Dutton. For a one- 
volume, abridged edition, see ABBort, H. V. 

Braprorp, Wiiuram: History of Plymouth 
Plantation, Scribner 

BrapLrey, Anprew: Shakespearean Tragedy, 
Macmillan 

BraitHwaitE, W. 3.: Book of Modern British 
Verse; Anthology of Magazine Verse and ¥ ear- 
book of American Poetry, Small 

Brivcks, Rosert: Poetical Works (5 vols.), 
Scribner 

Briacas, L. B. R.: School, College and Character, 
Houghton 

Brookr, Rupert: Collected Poems, Dodd 

Brooke, Stoprorp A.: History of English Liter- 
ature from the Beginning to the Norman Con- 
quest, Macmillan 

Brooks, Noau: First 
Scribner 

Brown, Atice: Meadow Grass; Tiverton Tales, 
Houghton. Children of Earth, Macmillan 


Across the Continent, 
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Brown, Freperick K.: Through the Mill, Pil- 
grim Press 

Bruce, WiiuraM S.: Polar Exploration, Holt 

Butuan, Frank: The Cruise of the Cachelot, 
Appleton 

Burcess, Geert: Goop books, Stokes 


Burnett, Frances Hopeson: That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s; Little Lord Fauntleroy, Scribner. 
Editha’s Burglar, Doubleday. The Secret 


Garden; The Head of the House of Coombe, 
Stokes 

Burrovuess, Joun: Camping and Tramping with 
Roosevelt; Wake Robin; Birds and Poets; Whit- 
man; Literary Values; Accepting the Universe, 
Houghton. My Boyhood, Doubleday 

Brynner, Witter: The New World; Grenstone 
Poems, Knopf 

Case, Grorce WasHiInctoN: Old Creole Days; 
The Grandissimes; Madame Delphine; Lovers 
of Louisiana, Scribner 

Cambridge History of American Literature (4 
vols.), Putnam 

CartyLE, Tuomas: The French Revolution, 
Bohn’s Popular Library, Harcourt; Every- 
man’s Library, Dutton. Past and Present; 


Sartor Resartus, Everyman’s Library, Dutton. - 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to His Youngest 
Sister, Houghton 

Carman, Buss: Echoes from Vagabondia; April 
Airs, Small 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW: Autobiography, Hough- 
ton 

CARPENTER, FRANK: How the World Is Clothed, 
Amer. Book 

Casson, Hersert N.: Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
McClurg 

Cawein, Mapison: A Voice on the Wind and 
other Poems, Morton 

CHAMBERS, Epmunp K.: The Medieval Stage, 
Oxford 

CHANDLER, FranK W.: Aspects of Modern 
Drama, Macmillan 

CHESTERTON, GiLBERT K.: Charles Dickens, A 
Critical Study, Dodd 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT K. 
Ricnarp: Tennyson, Doran 

Cueryney, Epwarp P.: A Short History of Eng- 
land, Ginn. Early Plays, Houghton 

Cuitp, CLARENCE G.: Beowulf, Houghton 

Cuurcnitt, Winston. All the books listed are 
published by Macmillan 

Cuark, Barrett H.: The British and American 
Drama of Today, Holt 

CLARKE, Greorce H.: Treasury of War Poetry, 
Houghton 

Croucu, Arrnur H.: Poems (Oxford Miscellany 
of Prose and Poetry), Oxford 

Coium, Papraic: Wild Earth and Other Poems; 
Dramatic Legends and Other Poems, Mac- 
millan 


and GARNETT, 
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Cotvin, Sipney: John Keats, His Life and 
Poetry, His Friends, Critics, and After Fame, 
Scribner 

Conran, JosePH: Youth, Doubleday 

Coox, ALBERT S., and Tinker, Cuauncey B.: 
Select Translations from Old English Poetry, 
Ginn 

Cooks, Joun: Dublin Book of Irish Verse, 
Froude. Georgian Poetry, Putnam 

Cooper, FRrepERIcCK Taser: Some English 
Story-Tellers; Some American Story-Tellers; A 
Book of the Younger Novelists, Holt 

Coorrr, J. Frntmore: Mercedes of Castile, 
Houghton; Putnam 

Corson, Hiram: A Primer of English Verse, Ginn 

Craik, Str Henry: English Prose, Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Centuries, Macmillan. Morte 
Darthur, Everyman’s Library, Dutton 

Crotuers, Racuet: The Three of Us. French, 
S. Nice People, in a volume of three plays 
published by Brentano’s, and in The Best 
Plays of 1919-1920, Small. He and She, in 
Representative American Plays, 1767-1923, 
edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn, Century 

CrotHers, SamuEL McCuorp: The Gentle 
Reader; The Pardoner’s Wallet; Among 
Friends; The Cheerful Giver, Houghton 

Crows, Eyre: Thackeray's Haunts and Homes, 
Scribner 

Cunurre, J. W.: English Literature During the 
Last Half Century, Macmillan 

Daty, Tuomas A.: McAront Ballads, Harcourt 

Davies, Witu1am Henry: Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp; Collected Poems, Knopf 

Davinson, JoHN: Ballads and Songs, Dodd 

Davis, RicHarp Harpine: Adventures and Let- 
ters, Scribner 

Davis, James J.: The Iron Puddler, Bobbs- 
Merrill 

Davis, Wirutram Srearns: A Friend of Caesar: 
A Tale, Macmillan; Grosset 

Dawson, Tuomas C.: The South American 
Republics, Putnam 

Dre ta Marr, Watter: A Child’s Day, Con- 
stable. Peacock Pie; The Listeners; Poems, Holt 

Detanp, Marcaret: Old Chester Tales; The 
Awakening of Helena Ritchie; The Iron 
Woman; Dr. Lavender’s People, Harper. John 
Ward, Preacher, Houghton 

Dickinson, Emity: The Complete Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, Little 

Dickinson, Tuomas H.: The Case of American 
Drama, Houghton. The Insurgent Theater, 
Huebsch 

Doxsson, Austin: Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Scribner 

Do.ay, G.: Charles Dickens as I Knew Him, 
Scribner 

Dowpen, Epwarp: Shakespeare's Primer, Amer. 
Book. Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Scribner 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN THE SERIES 


Doyue, Sm Arraur Conan: The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes; The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes, Harper. The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, Grosset. The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes, Doubleday. Uncle Bernac, Appleton. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Girard; Adventures 
of Girard, Doubleday 

Drinkwater, Joun: Abraham Lincoln; Mary 
Stuart; Poems, Houghton 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE: Ange Pitou, Little. 
Comtesse de Charny, Little; Burt 

Dunne, Frnuey Perrer: Mr. Dooley’s Philos- 
ophy, Harper. Mr. Dooley in Peace and in 
War; Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Country- 
men, Small. What Mr. Dooley Says, Scribner 

Dunsany, Lorp: Five Plays; Fifty-One Tales, 
Kennerley. Plays of Gods and Men, Luce 

EasTMan, Cuaruss A.: Indian Boyhood, Double- 
day 

Exus, Epwarp S.: The Life and Times of Daniel 
Boone, Winston 

Exson, Witu1aM, and Keck, Curistine: Junior 
High School Literature Book One, Scott 

Emerson, Outver F.: History of the English 
Language, Macmillan 

Ervine, St. Joun: Jane Clegg, Sidgwick; also in 
Best Plays of 1919-1920, Small. John Fergu- 
son, Macmillan : 

Fasre, Henri: Animal Life in Field and 
Garden, Century 

Parmer, Lyp1a Hoyt: The Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers, Crowell 

Faust, Coserre, and Tuomson, Sritu: Old 
English Poems, Scott 

Ferser, Epna: Emma McChesney & Co., Stokes 

Fietp, Euveene: A Little Book of Western Verse, 
Scribner 

Fisoer, Dororay Canrretp: The Bent Twig; 
The Brimming Cup, Grosset. Rough-Hewn; 
The Home-Maker, Harcourt 

Fiske, Joun: Old Virginia and Her Neighbors; 
The Discovery of America; The Beginnings of 
New England; The American Revolution, 
Houghton 

FLeTcHER, ALFRED C.: From Job to Job around 
the World, Dodd 

Fietcuer, Jonn Goutp: Goblins and Pagodas; 
Prelude and Symphonies; Irradiations, Hough- 
ton. Breakers and Granite, Macmillan 

ForrsterR, Norman, and Pierson, W. W.: 
American Ideals, Houghton 

Forster, Joun: Charles Dickens, Lippincott 

Fox, Joun, Jr.: The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come; The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
Scribner 

FRrasER, CHELSEA Curtis: Secrets of the Earth, 
Crowell 

FreEeMAN, Mary Wiixins: A New England 
Nun; A Humble Romance; The Portion of 
Labor, Harper 
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Frost, Ropertr: A Boy’s Will; North of Boston; 
Mountain Interval, Holt 

Gain, Zona: Friendship Village, Macmillan. 
Miss Lulu Bett, Appleton 

Gatswortuy, JoHNn: The Forsyte Saga, Scribner 

GARDINER, SAMUEL R.: A Student's History of 
England, Longmans 

GarLanp, Hamurn: Boy Life on the Prairie; 
Main-Travelled Roads, Harper; A Son of the 
Middle Border, Macmillan 

Garnett, Ricuarp: Life of Carlyle (Great 
Writers Series), Scribner 

GayLey, Cuarues M.: Plays of Our Forefathers, 
Duffield. The Classic Myths in English 
Literature and in Art, Ginn 

Grorae, W. L.: Hail Columbial, Harper 

Grroutp, Karnertine Furieron: The Aristo- 
cratic West, Harper. The Great Tradition and 
other Stories; Hawaii, Scenes and I m~pressions, 
Scribner 

Gisson, Witrrip Witson: Collected Poems, 
Macmillan 

Gissinc, GrorGE: Charles Dickens, a Critical 
Study, Dodd 

GLApDING, Errie Price: Across the Continent 
by the Lincoln Highway, Brentano’s 

Guascow, Exten: The Romance of a Plain Man; 
The Miller of Old Church; Life and Gabriella, 
Doubleday 

Go.psmiTH, OxiveER: Citizen of the World, Globe 
edition, Macmillan. The Good-natured Man, 
Houghton; Dutton; Putnam. The Poems and 
Plays of Oliver Goldsmith, Everyman’s Library, 
Dutton 

Gras, Fetrx: The Reds of the Midi; The Terror; 
The White Terror, Appleton 

GreEEN, Joun R.: A Short History of the English 
People, Amer. Book; Harper 

Grecory, Lapy Auausta: Seven Short Plays, 
Putnam 

GREENOUGH, JAMES B., and Krirrrence, 
Grorce L.: Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech, Macmillan 

Grey, Zane: The Young Forester, Harper 

GRINNELL, GreorGE Brrp: Beyond the Old 
Frontier; Blackfoot Lodge Tales; Pawnee Hero 
Stories and Tales, Scribner. When Buffalo 
Ran, Yale University Press 

Guest, Lapy CuHar.torre: Mabinogion, Every- 
man’s Library, Dutton 

Guiney, Loutsp Imogen: The Martyr’s Idyl, 
Houghton 

Guuuiver, Lucie: Daniel Boone, Macmillan 

Gummere, Francis B.: The Popular Ballad, 
Houghton. The Oldest English Epic, Mac- 
millan 

Haceporn, Herman: The Boy’s Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Harper 

Haaaarp, Sir H. River: Montezuma’s Daughter, 
Longmans 
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Ha, James Norman, and Norpsorr, CHARLES 
Bernarp: Faery Lands of the South Seas, 
Harper 

Haut, Herscuet S.: Steel Preferred, Dutton 

Hamiuron, Cuayton: On the Trail of Stevenson, 
Doubleday 

Harpy, Tuomas: Wessex Tales; The Wood- 
landers, Harper 

Harper, Grorce M.: William Wordsworth, His 
Life, Works and Influence, Scribner 

Harris, JomrL Cuanpuer: Uncle Remus and 
Bre’r Rabbit, Stokes. Uncle Remus and His 
Friends, Houghton. Uncle Remus and the 
Little Boy, Small 

Harrison, Henry S.: V. V.’s Eyes, Houghton 

Hart, Watter M.: English Popular Ballads, 
Scott 

Harte, Brer: The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
Houghton 

Hawortn, Paut Leann: Trail-Makers of the 
Northwest, Harcourt 

Hay, Joun: Poems, Houghton 

Hayens, Roperr: The Red Caps of Lyons, New 
York Book Co. 

Hayne, Paut Hamiztron: Poems, Lothrop 

Hazurr, Witi1am: Table Talk, Everyman’s Lib- 
rary, Dutton. The Plain Speaker, Macmillan 

Hearn, Larcapio: Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan, Houghton 

Henry, Winu1aMm E.: Poems, Scribner 

Henry, O.: The Four Million; Options; Whirli- 
gigs; The Trimmed Lamp; The Roads of 
Destiny, Doubleday 

Herrick, Rosert: The Common Lot; Together, 
Macmillan 

Hewiert, Maurice: The Life and Deoth of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay; The Queen's Quair, 
Scribner 

Hicarnson, Tuomas Wentworth: Young Folks’ 
Book of American Explorers, Longmans 

HrncuMAn, WALTER S., and GUMMERE, FRANCIS 
B.: “William Wordsworth” in Lives of Great 
English Writers, Houghton 

Houtumay, Rosperr Corres: editor of Joyce 
Kilmer: Poems, Essays and Letters, Doran 

Hovucu, Emerson: The Story of the Cowboy, Ap- 
pleton. The Story of the Trapper, Macmillan 

Housman, ALtrrep Epwarp: A Shropshire Lad, 
Holt 

Hovey, Ricuarp: Along the Trail, Duffield 

Howvern, J.: The Boys’ Book of Steamships, 
Grant and Richards 

Howes, Wirutam Dean: The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, Houghton 

Hucxet, Outver: Through England with Tenny- 
son, Crowell 

Hupson, Wru1am H,: El Ombi; Tales of the 
Pampas, Knopf. Green Mansions, Modern 
Library. Idle Days in Patagonia; The Purple 
Land, Dutton 
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Hueco, Victor: Ninety-three, Burt 

Huspanp, JosepH: A Year in a Coal Mine; 
America at Work, Houghton 

Huxiey, Leonarp: The Life and Letters of 
Thomas Huxley, Appleton 

Hoxtey, Tuomas H.: Autobiography, Appleton: 
Houghton; Longmans. A Lobster, or the Study 
of Zodlogy, Appleton. A Piece of Chalk, Ginn. 
On the Physical Basis of Life, Twentieth 
Century. On the Advisableness of Improv- 
ing Natural Knowledge; A Liberal Education 
and Where to Find It; Science and Culture, 
Everyman’s Library, Dutton. The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Huczley. See Huxley, 
Leonard 

Irvinc, Wasuincton: Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus, Burt 

Jacoss, Wiirr1am Wrymark: Many Cargoes, 
Stokes 

James, G. P. R.: Agincourt, a Romance, Dutton 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE: Deephaven, Houghton 

Jounson, Martin: Through the South Seas with 
Jack London, Dodd 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL: Journey to the Hebrides, Dut- 
ton. Lives of the Poets (3 vols.), Clarendon 
Press. The six chief Lives, edited with a 
Preface by Matthew Arnold, Macmillan 

Jounston, Haro~tp Wuetstone: The Private 
Life of the Romans, Scott 

Jounston, Mary: Sir Mortimer, Harper 

Jongs, Francis A.: Thomas A. Edison, Crowell 

JUSSERAND, JEAN JuLes: A Literary History of 
the English People; English Wayfaring Life 
in the Fourteenth Century, Putnam 

Kayer-Smitx, SHEA: Tamarisk Town; Joanna 
Godden, Dutton 

Krarts, Joun: Letters, edited by Sidney Colvin, 
Macmillan. Life of John Keats, by W. M. 
Rossetti, Scribner 

Keiier, Heien: The Story of My Life, Hough- 
ton 

Kennepy, Cuartes Rann: The Servant in the 
House, Harper 

KEnNAN, Grorce: Tent Life in Siberia, Putnam 

Ker, WriitaM P.: Epic and Romance, Macmillan 

Kier, Jorcr: Poems, Essays, and Letters, 
edited with a Memoir by Robert Cortes Holli- 
day, Doran 

Kinosrorp, Cuartes Leraprince: Henry 1’, 
the Typical Medieval King, Putnam 

Kinesiey, Cuarves: Westward Ho!, Macmillan: 
Crowell 

Kreutine, Rupyarp: Mine Own People, Altemus. 
The Day's Work; Barrack Room Ballads: 
Jungle Books; The Five Nations, Doubleday 

KirrrepGr, GrorGE L.: Introduction to Cam- 
bridge Edition of English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, Houghton 

Knipps, Wituram H.: Riders of the Stars, 
Houghton 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN THE SERIES 


Kos, E. L.: Through the Grand Canyon from 
Wyoming to Mexico, Macmillan 

Krapp, Grorce P.: Tales of True Knights, 
Century. The Growth of Modern English, 
Scribner 

KreyMporG, ALFRED: Poems in Others, Knopf 

Lane, Franxurn K.: The American Spirit, 
Stokes 

Laneron, Ropert: The Childhood and Youth of 
Dickens, Page 

Lanier, Sipney: The Boy’s King Arthur, Scrib- 
ner. Lanier’s complete works are published 
by Scribner 

Laut, Aenss: Pathfinders of the West, Macmillan 

Lawrence, Wiiu11am W.: Medieval Story, Co- 
lumbia University Press 

Leacock, StePuHEN: Adventures of the Far North, 
Brook. Further Foolishness; Frenzied Fiction; 
Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy; Nonsense 
Novels; Winsome Winnie and Other New Non- 
sense Novels; Essays and Literary Studies; 
The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice, Dodd. 
Literary Lapses, Montreal Gazette Printing 
Coz 

Lear, Epwarp: Book of Nonsense, Little 

Len, Sipney, A Life of William Shakespeare 
(new ed. rewritten and enlarged), Macmillan 

Levurp, Francis: George Westinghouse, Little 

Lewis, Bengamin Routanp: Contemporary One- 
Act Plays, Scribner 

Lewis: Best Short Stories of 1918. See O’Brien, 
Edward J. 

Lockr, Wrmu1am J.: The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne; The Beloved Vagabond, Dodd 

Locknart, Joun Grason: The Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, Dutton 

Lonvon, Jack: The Call of the Wild; The Sea 
Wolf; The Cruise of the Snark; Jerry of the 
Islands; South Sea Tales, Macmillan 

_ Lounssury, THomas R.: Studies in Chaucer, 
Harper 

Lowey, Amy: A Dome of Many-Colored Glass; 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed; Men, Women, 
and Ghosts; Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, Houghton 

Lowe.u, James Russety: The Biglow Papers, 
Houghton; Burt; Altemus. A Good Word for 
Winter; Essay on Chaucer, Houghton 

Lowes, Joun Livinaston: Convention 
Revolt in Poetry, Houghton 

Lussock, Sm Joun (Lord Avebury): Ants, 
Bees, and Wasps, Appleton. The Beauties of 
Nature; The Pleasures of Life, Macmillan 

Lucas, E. V.: The Life of Charles Lamb, Put- 
nam. Loiterer’s Harvest; Old Lamps for New; 
One Day and Another; Over Bemerton’s; 
London Lavendar; Listener’s Lure, Macmillan; 
The Phantom Journal, Methuen. Fireside 
and Sunshine, Dutton. Roving Fast and 
Roving West, Doran 


and 
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Lummis, Cuarups F.: Some Strange Corners of 
Our Country, Century 

Lyaut, Aurrep: Tennyson (English Men of 
Letters Series), Macmillan 

Lyrron, Sir Epwarp Butwer: Zanoni, Dutton 

Masir, Hamitton Wricur: William Shake- 
speare, Poet, Dramatist and Man, Macmillan: 
Grosset 

Macautay, THomas Basineron: History of 
England, Everyman’s Library (3 vols.), 
Dutton 

MacCracken, Henry; Prerce, Freperick: 
and DurxHam, Witutam: Introduction to 
Shakespeare, Macmillan 

MacGregor, Mary: The Story of Rome from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Augustus, 
Jack 

Mackay, Constance D’Arcy: The Beau of 
Bath and Other One-Act Plays, Holt 

Mackaykr, Percy: The Scarecrow; Poems and 
Plays; This Fine-Pretty World, Macmillan. 
Tomorrow, Stokes 

Mauory, Srr Tuomas: Le Morte D’ Arthur, 
Everyman’s Library, Dutton. Morte Darthur, 
Globe edition, Macmillan 

MANDEVILLE, Str Joun: Travels, Macmillan 

Manty, Jonn Marunws: Specimens of the Pre- 
Shakespearean Drama (2 vols.), Ginn 

MANSFIELD, KaTHerIne: In a German Pension; 
Bliss; The Garden Party and Other Stories, 
Knopf 

Markuam, Epwin: The Man with the Hoe and 
Other Poems; Lincoln and Other Poems, 
Doubleday 

Maraquis, Don: Hermione and Her Little Growp 
of Serious Thinkers; Prefaces, Appleton 

MarsHatu, Epison: The Voice of the Pack; The 
Strength of the Pines, Dutton. The Snowshoe 
Trail, Little 

Martin, M. E.: The Friendly Stars, Harper 

Maserietp, Jonn: The Tragedy of Pompey the 
Great; Salt-Water Poems and Ballads; The 
Story of a Round House and Other Poems; 
Collected Poems, Macmillan 

Masters, Epcar Ler: Spoon River Anthology, 
Macmillan 

Maruews, SHAILER: The French Revolution, 
Longmans 

Mayorca, Marcarer: Representative One-Act 
Plays by American Authors, Little 

Mexvitite, Herman: Moby Dick; Omoo; Typee, 
Everyman’s Library, Dutton 

Merepitu, Grorce: Complete Works (27 vols.), 
Scribner. Also single volumes 

Merrvatp, Herman, and Marziats, Frank T.: 
Thackeray (Great Writers Series), Scribner 

Merwin, SamMvuet, and Wesster, Henry K.: 
Calumet “K,’’ Grosset 

Miuier, Joaquin: Songs of the Sierras, Whit- 
aker 
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Mutis, Enos: The Story of Scotch; The Story of 
a Thousand Year Pine; Wild Life in the 
Rockies, Houghton 

Mircue.t, S. Werr: The Adventures of Francois, 
Grosset 

Monros, Harriet: You and I, Macmillan 

Monror, Harriet, and Corsrn, ALice C.: 
The New Poetry, Macmillan 

Monror, Harriet, and HenpEerson, ALICE: 
The New Poetry, Macmillan 

Moopy, Wii11am VauGHAN: Introduction to 
Cambridge edition of Milton; Poems and 
Plays, Houghton 

Moorz, FRANKFORT: 
Duffield 

Moruey, CuristopuEer: Shandygaff; Parnassus 
on Wheels; The Haunted Book Shop; Where the 
Blue Begins, Doubleday. Mince Pie, Doran 

Morris, Cares: Heroes of Discovery in 
America; Historical Tales, the Romance of 
Reality: Roman, Lippincott 

Morris, Wiuur1am: Prose and Poetry (Oxford 
Standard Authors), Oxford 

Mowat, R. B.: Henry V, Houghton 

Muir, Joun: Travels in Alaska, Houghton 

Myers, Frepreric W. H.: Wordsworth (English 
Men of Letters Series), Macmillan 

McCuokre, S.8.: My Autobiography, Stokes 

McLaveuuin, James: My Friend, the Indian, 
Houghton 

Nansen, Frintsor: The Farthest North, Harper 

Nerson, WrutiAm A.: The Chief Elizabethan 
Dramatists, Houghton 

Nerison, WituiAm A., and THorNprIKE, AsH- 
LEY: The Facts about Shakespeare, Macmillan 

Netson, W. A., and Wesstsr, K. G. T.: The 
Chief British Poets of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries, Houghton 

Newso tt, Str Henry: A New Study of English 
Poetry, Constable. The Book of the Blue Sea, 
Longmans 

Newcomer, Atpuonso; AnpREws, Auicre E.; 
and Hatt, Howarp Jupson: Three Centuries 
of American Poetry and Prose, Scott 

Newton, A. Epwarp: Dr. Johnson; A Play, 
Little 

Nicnox, Joun: Thomas Carlyle (English Men of 
Letters Series), Macmillan 

Nrcuors, Ropert: Ardours and Endurances, 
Stokes 

Nicnotson, Mrreprru: The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles, Bobbs-Merrill. The Valley of 
Democracy, Scribner 

Norris, Frank: The Octopus; The Pit, Doubleday 

Noyes, Aurrep: Drake (in Collected Poems, Vol. 
I); Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, Stokes 

O’Brign, Epwarp J.: Best Short Stories of 1918, 
Small 

O’Brien, Firz-James: Poems and Stories, Boni, A. 


The Jessamy Bride, 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


O’Connor, Mrs. Evizasetu: My Beloved South, 
Putnam 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1919, 
Doubleday 

Orczy, Baroness: The Scarlet Pimpernel, Put- 
nam. IJ Will Repay, Lippincott. The Elusive 
Pimpernel, Dodd. El Dorado, Doran 

Overton, JACQUELINE M.: A Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson for Boys and Girls, Scribner 

Pacr, Tuomas Netson: In Ole Virginia, 
Scribner 

Pane, AtBERT Bicetow: The Boys’ Life of 
Mark Twain; In One Man’s Life, Harper 

Partison, Marx: Milton (English Men of Let- 
ters Series), Macmillan 

Prasopy, JOSEPHINE P.: The Singing Leaves; 
The Singing Man; Harvest Moon; Marlowe; 
The Piper; The Wolf of Gubbio, Houghton 

Peary, Ropert E.: The North Pole, Stokes. 
Secrets of Polar Travel, Century 

Perry, Buss: The American Spirit in Literature, 
Yale Univ. Press. The Amateur Spirit; Park 
St. Papers; The American Mind, Houghton 

Perry, Frances M., and Breese, KATHERINE: 
Four American Pioneers, Amer. Book 

Pue.ps, Witur1am Lyon: The Advance of English 
Poetry in the Twentieth Century, Dodd 

Puriuports, EpEn: Children of the Mist, Putnam. 
The Secret Woman, Macmillan 

Prncuot, Girrorp: Primer of Forestry, Sup’t 
of Doe. 

Pinero, Str ArtHuR Wrinc: The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray; The Gay Lord Quex; Iris; Letty; 
Mid-Channel, Baker 

Pxiurarcu: Lives, Everyman’s Library, Dutton 

Poutiarp, ALFRED W.: Chaucer Primer, Mac- 
millan. English Miracle Plays, Oxford 

Porto, Marco: Travels, Everyman’s Library, 
Dutton 

Pooun, Ernest. 
Macmillan 

Porter, CorNnELIA Stratton: Working with the 
Working Woman, Harper 

Porter, Wini1amM Sipney. See Henry, O. 

Post, Emity: By Motor to the Golden Gate, 
Appleton 

Pounp, Ezra: Umbra, Mathews 

Pounp, Loutse: Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 
Macmillan 

Pye, Howarp: Men of Iron, Harper. Story of 
King Arthur and His Knights; Story of Sir 
Lancelot and His Companion; Story of the 
Champions of the Round Table; Story of the 
Grail and the Passing of Arthur, Scribner 

QuenneLL, Marysorre: History of Everyday 
Things in England, Batsford 

Quick, Hersert: Vandemark’s Folly, Bobbs- 
Merrill 

QuittER-Coucn, Sm Artuur: On the Art of 
Writing; On the Art of Reading, Putnam 


All the books listed are by 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN THE SERIES 


Raveien, Sir Waurer A.: Shakespeare (English 
Men of Letters Series), Macmillan. Milton, 
Putnam 

Remineton, Freperic: Pony Tracks; Crooked 
Trails, Harper 

Repruer, Agnes: The Cat, Macmillan. The 
Fireside Sphinx; In the Dozy Hours; In Our 
Convent Days; Americans and Others; Points of 
Friction, Houghton 

Ricnarps, Gerrrupe Moore: The Melody of 
Earth; High-Tide; Star-Points, Houghton 

RicHarpson, CuHarues Francis: American 
Literature, Putnam 

Rus, Jacos: The Making of an American, Mac- 
millan 

Ruitey, JAMes Wutrcoms: Songs of Cheer, Bobbs- 
Merrill 

Rirrennouse, Jesste B.: The Little Book of 
Modern Verse; The Second Book of Modern 
Verse, Houghton 

Roperts, CHarues G. D.: Discoveries and Ex- 
plorations in the Century, Bradley 

Rosinson, Epwin Aruincton: Lancelot: A 
Poem, Seltzer. Merlin: A Poem, Macmillan 
Both in Collected Poems, Macmillan 

Rosinson, Epwin Mnape: Piping and Panning, 
Harcourt 

Rosrnson, JAMES HARvEy, and Brarp, CHARLES 
A.: Outlines of European History, Ginn 

Rours, WruuuaM J.: Shakepeare the Boy, Harper 

Roospvetr, THEopoRE: Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness; African Game Trails; A Book- 
lover’s Holidays in the Open; Autobiography, 


Scribner. Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail, 
Century 

Roor, Rosert K.: The Poetry of Chaucer, 
Houghton 


Rosserti, Crristina: Goblin Market (World 
Classics), Oxford 

Rossert1, Dante GABRIEL: 
Classics), Oxford 

Rosserri, Wriitram M.: Life of John Keats 
(Great Writers Series), Scribner 

Ruskin, Joun: Modern Painters, Everyman’s 
Library, Dutton. Mystery of Life, Crowell. 
Praeterita, Page 

Russeiy, Wrui1aM: Collected Poems, Macmillan 

Ryan, Aspram J.: Poems, Kenedy 

SanpBurG, CARL: Chicago Poems, Holt. Smoke 
and Steel, Harcourt 

Sassoon, Srearrrep: Counter-Attack and Other 
Poems, Dutton 

Scuorrenp, Wiui1aM H.: English Literature from 
the Norman Conquest to Chaucer; Chivalry in 
English Literature, Harvard University Press 

Scuuurz, J. W.: My Life as an Indian, Double- 
day 

Sprcer, ALAN: Poems, Scribner 

Srron, Ernest Tuompson: Wild Animals I 
Have Known, Seribner 


Poems (World 
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SHACKLETON, Str Ernest H.: South, Macmillan 

SHairp, Joun C.: Life of Burns, Macmillan 

SHAKESPEARE, WiLL1AM: Complete Works, Cam- 
bridge edition, Houghton 

Siti, Epwarp Rotanp: Poems, Houghton 

Srnciair, May: The Divine Fire, Holt 

Stnciarr, Upron: The Jungle, Doubleday 

Seat, Waurer W.: The Oxford Chaucer, Ox- 
ford 

Smitu, A. C.: The Turquoise Cup, Scribner 

SourHEy, Ropert: King Henry V and the 
Hermit of Dreux, in Southey’s collected 
poems, Houghton 

SPEARMAN, Frank: Held for Orders; Stories of 
Railroad Life, Appleton 

Sranuey, Henry M.: How I Found Livingston, 
Scribner 

SrerAnsson, VirusAtmur: My Life with the 
Eskimo, Macmillan 

STEINER, Epwarp A.: From Alien to Citizen: 
Old Trails and New Borders; On the Trail of 
the Immigrant; Nationalizing America; The 
Immigrant Tide, Revell 

STEPHENS, JAMES: Jnsurrections; The Crock of 
Gold; Songs from the Clay; Irish Fairy Tales; 
Deirdre, Macmillan 

STEPHENSON, Henry T.: Shakespeare's London, 
Holt 

STEVENSON, Burton Easrrtr: The Home Book 
of Verse; Poems of American History, Hough- 
ton 

SrevENSON, Rogserr Louis. His complete 
works are published by Scribner 

Srock, Raupu: A Checkered Cruise, Dodd. Phe 
Cruise of the Dream Ship, Doubleday 

Srockton, FRANK R.: The Casting away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, Century 

SroppaRD, CHARLES WARREN: 
Idylls, Scribner 

Srreetr, Juuian, Abroad at Home; American 
Adventures, Century 

Srrunsky, Simeon: Belshazzar Court; Sinbad 
and His Friends, Holt 

Swiet, JonatHan: A Tale of a Tub, Everyman’s 
Library, Dutton 

Sypney, Wiiu1am Connor: England and the 
English in the Eighteenth Century, Ward 

Tass, THomas Bannister: Poems Grave and 
Gay, Small 

Tappan, Eva Marcu: 
Bold, Houghton 

Tarsew, Ina M.: Life of Abraham Lincoln; He 
Knew Lincoln, Macmillan 

Tarxrnaton, Booru: The Turmoil, Harper 

Tayxor, Arruur R.: Mr. Squem and Some Mate 
Triangles, Doran 

Taytor, Henry O.: The Medieval Mind; The 
Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, Mac- 
millan 

Traspatp, Sara: Rivers to the Sea, Macmillan 


South Sea 


When Knights Were 
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Tennyson, ALFRED Lorp: The Works of Alfred 
Tennyson, Globe Edition, Macmillian; Cam- 
bridge Edition, Houghton. 

Tennyson, Hauuam: Memoirs of Lord Alfred 
Tennyson, Macmillan 

Tuackeray, WiiuiaM Makepeace: Works, in 
Everyman’s Library, Dutton. Life, by Her- 
man Merivale and Frank T. Marzials, in 
Great Writers Series, Scribner. Life, by 
Anthony Trollope in English Men of Letters 
Series, Macmillan. Thackeray’s Haunts and 
Homes, by Eyre Crowe, Scribner 

Tuomas, Aueustus: The Witching Hour; Miz- 
zoura, French Series. Arizona, Dodd 

Tuompson, Francis: Poems; New Poems; 
Selected Poems, Dodd 

Tuoreav, Henry D.: His complete works are 
published in the Riverside Series, Houghton 

THoRNDIKE, AsHLEY H.: Tragedy, Houghton. 
Shakespeare’s Theater, Macmillan 

Tietsens, Eunice: Profiles from China, Sey- 
mour. Body and Raiment, Knopf. Jake, 
Boni 

Timrop, Henry: Poems, Johnson 

Tinker, Cuauncry B.: Young Boswell, Little 

Tower, WaurEeR SHEeLpon: The Story of Oil, 
Appleton 

Traini, H. D.: Social England, Putnam 

Trent, Witu1AM P.; ERskIne, JOHN; SHERMAN, 
Stuart P.; and Van Doren, Cari: The 
Cambridge History of American Literature 
(4 vols.), Putnam 

Trent, Witu1aM P., and WELLs, BensAMIN W.: 
Colonial Prose and Poetry, Crowell 

Trouiopr, AntHony: The Warden, Everyman’s 
Library, Dutton 

Turtey, Cartes: The Voyages of Captain 
Scott, Dodd 

Turner, W. J.: The Dark Wind, Dutton 

Twain, Mark (pen name of Samuel Clemens): 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer; Huckelberry 
Finn; Life on the Mississippi; A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, Harper 

Tyter, Moses Corr: A History of American 
Literature, Putnam 

UnterMEyR, Louis: These Times; The New 
Era in American Poetry; Roast Leviathan, 
Holt. Editor of Modern American Poetry and 
Modern British Poetry, Harcourt 

Van Dyke, Henry: The Americanization of 
Washington, Harper. Poems of Tennyson; 
Collected Works (17 vols.), Scribner 

Van Loon, Henprrk W.: The Story of Man- 
kind, Boni 

Waker, Cuartes Rumrorp, IJr.: Steel; the 
Diary of a Furnace Worker, Little 


- 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


Wauiacr, GENERAL Lew: The Fair God, 
Houghton ; 

Water, Mary E.: Flamstead Quarries, Little 

Waxpotr, Hucu: Jeremy; Jeremy and Hamlet, 
Doran 

Warp, Apotpaus W.: Chaucer (English Men 
of Letters Series), Macmillan 

Warner, Cuartes Duper: Backlog Studies; 
In the Wilderness; My Summer in a Garden, 
Houghton 

Wasurincton, Booker T.: Up from Slavery, 
Doubleday 

Watson, Wru1aM: Collected Poems, Dodd 

Werr, Hucu C.: The Young Apprentice of the 
Steel Mill, Great American Industries Series, 
Wilde 

Wetis, Herpert Grorce: The Outline of His- 
tory, Macmillan 

WENTWORTH, PATRICIA: 
Terror, Burt 

WeyMan, STantey J.: The Red Cockade, Harper 

Wuarton, Epita: A Motor Flight through 
France; The Descent of Man; Tales of Men and 
Ghosts; Xingu and Other Stories, Scribner 

Waite, Gitsert: A Natural History of Selborne, 
Macmillan 

Warr, Stewart Epwarp: The Blazed Trail, 


A Marriage Under 


Grosset. The Forest; The Mountains, Double- 
day 
Wuirman, War. His complete works are 


published by Doubleday 

Watney, Caspar: Jungle Trails and Jungle 
People, Harper 

Wippemer, Marcaret: The Old Road to Para- 
dise; Factories and other Poems, Holt 

Wiaarx, Kats Dovuatas: The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol; Timothy's Quest; Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm; “Rose o’ the River’? and “The Old 
Peabody Pew”’ (in Homespun Tales); Mother 
Carey's Chickens, Houghton 

WILKINSON, MarGuerttE: New Voices, Mac- 
millan 

WINCHESTER, CaLeB T.: Wordsworth, How to 
Know Him, Bobbs-Merrill 

Wister, Owen: The Virginian; Lady Baltimore, 
Macmillan; Grosset 

Wricut, Heten S.: The Great White North. 
Macmillan. The Seventh Continent, Badger 

Wyarr, Eprru: The Wind in the Corn, Appleton 

Years, Wiiuram Burier: Selected Poems, 
Macmillan 

YonGr, Cuartorre Mary: A Book of Worthies 
Gathered from the Old Histories, and Now 
Written Anew, Macmillan 

Youne, S. Haux: Alaska Days with John Muir, 
Revell 


INDEX OF AUTHORS AND SELECTIONS 


This index lists, in alphabetic order, by vol- 
ume and page, the authors and titles appearing 
in the Literature and Life Series. 


AcHITOPHEL (from Absalom and Achitophel), 
IV, 285 

Acme, IV, 708 

Appison, JosepuH, discussion, III, 614; IV, 271. 
Selections: from The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers, III, 343; The Vision of Mirza, IV, 301; 
Hymn, IV, 304; To Chamberlain Dashwood, 
IV, 381 

ADDRESS IN INDEPENDENCE Hatt, II, 549 

ADDRESS TO THE Det, IV, 411 

ApmrIRaL’s Guost, Tue, III, 300 

“A. E.”” (Grorce W. Russetz), selections: 
Dusk, IV,763; The Vesture of the Soul, IV, 763 

AFTERNOON ON A Hit, IV, 774 

Agincourt, III, 297 

ALDINGTON, RICHARD, selection: Images, IV, 771 

ALEXANDER’S Feast, IV, 283 

ALLEN, JAMES LANs, discussion I, 571. 
tion: The Hemp Fields, I, 551 

Atysown, IV, 45 

Ampitious Gusst, Tue, I, 452 

America! (Edward Steiner), I, 480 

America (Alfred Kreymborg), II, 594 

AMERICAN TRADITION, III, 606 

AMERICANS OF ForREIGN Brirtu, I, 494 

AMERICA, THE HOMELAND, I, 483 

ANCIENT MARINER, THE, I, 259 

ANNABEL Lug, II, 554 

ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM, The, II, 476 

APELLES’ Sona, IV, 124 

APOSTROPHE TO THE OcEAN, I, 524 

Aprit—NortH Caroiina, I, 529 

AREOPAGITICA, discussion, IV, 230. 
250-252 

ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD, THE, IT, 510 

Arts or Lire, Tue, III, 592 

ASPECTS OF THE Pings, II, 572 

AsquitH HERBERT, discussion, III, 614. 
tion: The Volunteer, III, 302 

As Toritsome I WANDERED, II, 577 

As You Lixs I, discussion, II, 351; IV, 138; 
Play, II, 365 : 

AvaLAnta’s Racz, II, 40 

Av MaGnouia CEMETERY, II, 570 

Autp Lane Synz, IV, 413 

AUSTEN, JANE, discussion, IV, 538-539 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, FROM THE (Franklin), II, 430. 

AUTOCRAT, FROM THE, II, 517 

Autumn Woops, II, 471 

Basy Lon, I, 242 

Basy’s Dwar, A, IV, 522 

Bacon, Francis, discussion, IV, 98; 200-205. 
Selections: Of Truth, IV, 212; Of Wisdom for 
a Man’s Self, IV, 213; Of Dispatch, IV, 214; 
Of Studies, IV, 215 

Baxuap or East AND West, Tue, IV, 760 


Selec- 


Selections, 


Selec- 


Baux, Sir Roserr §S., discussion, I, 571. Selec- 
tion: A Falling Star, I, 544 

Bancrort, GEoras, discussion, II, 539 

Bartow, JoEL, discussion, II, 427 

BARREL-ORGAN, THE, IV, 765 

Barri, James M., discussion, I, 571; II, 312; 
IV, 680-681. Selections: Cree Queery and 
Mysy Drolly, I, 464; How Gavin Birse Put 
It to Mag Lownie, II, 308 

BatTrLEeFrieLD, Tun, II, 477 

BatrLe or BruNANBURH, Tun, IV, 23 

BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE, Tue, I, 243 

BATTLE OF THE Ants, Tup, I, 536 

Beat! Beat! Drums, II, 576 

Beauv or Bars, Tue, III, 452 

Brpr’s Account or Carpmon, IV, 26 

Bresr, Wriu1aM, discussion, II, 612; IV, 678. 
Selection: Snaring a Bushmaster, II, 603 

BrERBOHM, MAx, discussion, III, 614. Selec- 
tion: Seeing People Off, III, 498 

Bewxioc, Hivarre, discussion, 1V, 677 

Benht, Wit11am Rosn, discussion, III, 614. 
Selection: Merchants from Cathay, III, 153 

BENNETT, ARNOLD, discussion, IV, 671-672. 
Selection: From One Generation to Another, 
IV, 701 

BrEowu.rF, discussion, IV, 10-13 

Bermupas, IV, 224 

Beto GEERT, I, 274 

BrwIcK AND GRAHAME, I, 245 

Brsuz, A, IV, 22 


- Bretow Papers, from Tuo, II, 526 
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Brrcues, II, 595 

Brrrupay, A, IV, 520 

BuakeE, WILLIAM, selections: The Tiger, IV, 
418; Piping Down the Valleys Wild, IV, 418 

Burssep Damozpu, THE, discussion, IV, 472. 
Poem: IV, 518 

Bonip Doon, IV, 415 

Bonip Les.tey, IV, 416 

Bonny Barpara ALLAN, I, 243 

Book or Farr, THe (from Essay on Man), 
IV, 299 

Bookworm, A, IV 

Boor Anp SappDLp, IV, 495 

BoswHLu, JAMES, discussion, IV, 310. Selec- 
tions: from The Life of Samuel Johnson, IV, 
351 

Boy AND THE ANGEL, THe, IV, 493 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM, discussion, II, 418-419 

BRADSTREET, ANNE, discussion, II, 419-420; IV, 
619. Stanzas from Contemplations, II, 420 

Break, Break, Break, IV, 480 

BrivGces, Ropert, discussion, 1V, 744  Selec- 
tion: Winnowers, IV, 757 

Briaas, L. B. R., discussion, I, 571. 
1620-1920, I, 497 

Brooke, Rupert, discussion, IV, 751. Selec- 
tions: The Soldier, IV, 765; The Dead, IV, 
765; Song, IV, 765 


22 


,oe 


Selection: 
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Brooxs, Pures, discussion, III, 614. Selec- 
tion: To His Niece, ITI, 515 

RrorHERS IN INpustRy, I, 559 

Brown, CHARLES BROCKDEN, discussion, II, 429 

BROWNB, Sir THOMAS, discussion, LIV, 205-206 

BROWNING, EvizABeTH BARRETT, discussion, 
IV, 472. Selection: Sonnet xu, IV, 515 

BrowninG, Ropert, discussion, IV, 468-471. 
Selections: The Pied Piper of Hamelin, IV, 
487. Incident of the French Camp, IV, 491; 
How They Brought the Good News, IV, 492; 
The Boy and the Angel, IV, 493; Cavalier 
Tunes, IV, 494; Home-Thoughts, from 
Abroad, IV, 495; Home-Thoughts, from the 
Sea, IV, 495; ‘“De Gustibus =p UN 
496; Up at a Villa—Down in the City, IV, 
496; The Lost Leader, IV, 498; Why I Am a 
Liberal, IV, 498; The Patriot, IV, 498; The 
Italian in England, IV, 499; Evelyn Hope, 
IV, 501; My Last Duchess, IV, 501; Instans 
Tyrannus, IV, 502; Pheidippides, IV, 503; 
One Word: More, IV, 506; Prospice, IV, 509: 
Epilogue to Asolando, IV, 509 

BRUNANBURA, BATTLE oF, IV, 23 

Bryant, WILLIAM CULLEN, discussion, I, 571; 
II, 469-471. Selections: Ulysses among the 
Pheacians, I, 219; Thanatopsis, I, 521; 
Autumn Woods, II, 471; Inscription for the 
Entrance to a Wood, II, 472; Green River, 
II, 472; June, II, 473; A Forest Hymn, II, 
474; The Antiquity of Freedom, II, 476; The 
Battlefield, II, 477 

Bunyan, JOHN, discussion, IV, 267-268. Selec- 
tions from The Pilgrim’s Progress: The Fight 
with Apollyon, IV, 278; Vanity Fair, IV, 280 

Burks, Epmunp, discussion, IV, 320-322. 
Selection: The Passing of Chivalry, IV, 387 

Burns, Rosert, discussion, I, 572; IV, 393- 
394. Selections: The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, I, 459; To a Mouse, I, 464; Tam 0’ 
Shanter, II, 69; Lament for Calleden! Eve 
410; Address to the Deil, IV, 411; To a 
Louse, IV, 412; Auld Lang Syne, IV, 413; 
John Anderson, My Jo, IV, 413; Contented 
wi’ Little, IV, 413; Mary Morisent IV, 414; 
Jean, IV, 414; ram Glen, IV, 414; Bonie 
Doon, IV, 415; Sweet Afton, IV, 415; Bonie 
Lesley, IV, 416; Duncan Gray, IV, 416; 
Highland Mary, Tv, 416; A Red, Red Rose, 
IV, 417 

Burns's Lire (Carlyle), IV, 551 

Burron, Ropert, discussion, IV, 205 

BuTtLErR, SAMUEL (1612-1680), discussion, IV, 267 

Burier, Samvuen (1835-1902), discussion, IV, 668 

BYNNER, WirTTeER, discussion, IIT, 614. Selection: 
A Farmer Remembers Lincoln, TI baz 

Byrp, WituraM, discussion, II, 416-418. Selec- 
tion: from Progress to the Mined of Virginia, 
Il, 417 

Byron, Lorn, discussion, Ey b¢2; L241 V 4082 
405. Selections: Destruction of Sennacherib, 
I, 276; Apostrophe to the Ocean, I, 524: 
Sonnet on Chillon, II, 20; The Prisoner of 
Chillon, II, 20; When We Two Parted, IV, 
442; Maid of ‘Athens, IV, 443; She W alks i in 
Beauty, IV, 443; There Be None of Beauty’s 
Daughters, IV, 443; From Childe Harold, 
443-447 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


CABLE, GEORGE W., discussion, II, 582, 584 

CAEDMON, discussion, IV, 18 

CALL OF THE SPRING, THE, I, 517 

Catvin, III, 473 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS, 
IV, 449 

Campion, THomas, selections: Cherry-Ripe, IV, 
125; Chance and Change, IV, 126 


selection: Hohenlinden, 


CANTERBURY TALES, discussion, IV, 49-52. 
Selection: The Prologue, IV, 55 

CAPTAINS oF INpustRy, IV, 562 

CarEw, THOMAS, discussion, IV, 209. Selection: 


Song, IV, 223 

Carey, Henry, selection: Sally in Our Alley, 
IV, 305 

Caraogs, III, 156 

CARLYLE, THomas, discussion, IV, 532-534. 
Selections: Burns’s Life (from The Essay on 
Burns), IV, 551; Captains of Industry (from 
Past and Present), IV, 562 

CarMAN, Butss, discussion, I, 573. 
Trees, I, 529 

Castaway, Tue, IV, 380 

CAVALIER TUNEs, selections, IV, 494 

CaweEtINn, Manison, discussion, II, 587 

Caxton, WILLIAM, discussion, IV, 79 

CHANCE AND CHANGE, IV, 126 

CHARACTER OF A Happy Lirr, Tuer, IV, 126 

CHARACTER OF THE Happy Warrior, IV, 423 

CHATTERTON, THOMAS, discussion, IV, 319 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY, discussion, IV, 47-53. 
Selections: Roundel, IV, 45; Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales, IV, 55 

CHERRY-RIPE (Campion), IV, 125 

CuHerryY-RiPe (Herrick), IV, 222 

CHESTERFIELD, Lorp, selection: To His Son, 
TV, 383 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT K., discussion, IV, 678. 
Selection: A Defense of Nonsense, IV, 684 

Cuicaco, II, 591 

CuILpE Haro tp, discussion, IV, 403-404. Selec- 
tions from the poem, IV, 443-447 

CHILDREN, II, 511 

CuiLp’s Lauaurer, A, IV, 522 

CxHoosine A Farm, II, 490 

CHRISTABEL, discussion, IV, 400. Selection from: 
Part 1, IV, 438 

CurisTMaAs, II, 462 

CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN Tru, IV, 435 

Citizen, Tue, I, 483 

Ciry IN THE SHA, Tue, II, 557 

CrvinizaTion, III, 602 

CLEAN-up’s JOB IN THE “ Prt,”’ ASTI este 

Croup, Tun, I, 527 

CroucH, ArTtHurR Huex, discussion, Tit, 614. 
Selections: Say Not the Struggle Nought Avail- 

_ eth, WT, 592; Qua Cursum Ventus, IV, 516 

CoLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR, discussion, I, 573, 
IV, 399-400. Selections: The Anvient Marin- 
er, I, 259; Kubla Khan, IV, 437; Christabel 
(Part I), IV, 438 

Coutspum, THR, II, 557 


COuLINs, Wrtsrsne discussion, IV, 318. Selee- 
tions: Ode Written in 1746, IV, 374; Ode to 
Evening, IV, 375 

Cotum, Papratic, discussion, I, 573. Selection: 
The Furrow and the Hearth, I, 531 


Selection: 
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Comine or Arruur, Tue, III, 33 

Comine oF THE Rain, Tue, IV, 307 

Compact, THs Mayriowenr, discussion, II, 413 

COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER Bring, IV, 424 

Comrapgs: AN Episopp, III, 303 

Concuusion, Tue, IV, 126 

CoNQUERED BANNER, Tup, II, 573 

Conrap, JOSEPH, discussion, IV, 669-671 

Consecration, A, IV, 768 

CONTENTED wi’ Lirrie, IV, 413 

CooprrR, JAMES FENIMORE, discussion, I, 573; 
II, 466-468; IV, 620. Selection: from The 
Spy (Chapter V), I, 200 

Correr’s Sarurpay Niacut, Tue, I, 459 

CoTTon AND THE OLp Sours, I, 548 

Courtin’, Tue, II, 527 

Cowtey, ABRAM, discussion, IV, 210 

CowPreEr, WILLIAM, discussion, II, 614; IV, 318- 
319. Selections: To the Rev. William Un- 
win, ITI,507;To Mary,IV, 380; The Castaway, 
IV, 380; To the Rev. John Newton, IV, 385 

CRAWFORD, CHARLOTTE Ho.tmgs, discussion, I, 
573. Selection: Vive la France, I, 283 

CREE QuEnRY AND Mysy Drotty, I, 464 

CrossING THE Bar, IV, 484 

CroTHERS, RACHEL, discussion, II, 613 

Cuckoo Sone, THE, discussion, IV, 38. Poem, 
IV, 44 

CYNEWULF, discussion, IV, 19 

Dark Hits, Tue, IV, 773 

Davip Garrick, IV, 373 

Davipson, JOHN, selection: In Romney Marsh, 
IV, 756 

Davies, Mary, discussion, III, 615. Selection: 
Fifth Avenue and Grand Street, III, 543 

Davies, Wituiam H., discussion, IV, 775. 
Selections: A Greeting, IV, 764; Days Too 
Short, IV, 764; The Moon, IV, 764 

Days, III, 613 

Days Too SHort, IV, 764 

Deap, Tun, IV, 765 

Deatu, IV, 220 

DeratH OF THR HrrRED Man, Tue, III, 544 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, THE, II, 440 

DEDICATION TO SonGs oF Lasor, II, 500 

DeEFEAT oF THH ARMADA, III, 298 

DEFENSBD OF NoNSENSE, A, IV, 684 

DerFor, DanrKu, discussion, IV, 268-269. Se- 
lection: The Education of Women, IV, 289 

“Der Gustisus ” IV, 496 

Dre LA Mar, Watrer, discussion, III, 615. 
Selections: Old Susan, III, 108; The Listeners, 
IV, 770; The Tailor, IV, 770; Silver, IV, 770; 
Tartary, IV, 771 

DeELONEY, THOMAS, discussion, IV, 108 

De Quincey, THomas, discussion, IV, 529-530. 
Selection: On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth, IV, 548 

DrserRtTeD VILLAGE, THE, discussion, IV, 311. 
Poem, IV, 366 : 

Dr SHAKESPEARE Nostratt, LV, 216 

Dz Srizo, IV, 217 

DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB, I, 276 

DEVELOPMPN®? OF THE AMERICAN Nation, THE, 
III, 326 

DiraLogup BrrwEEN FRANKLIN AND 
Goot, II, 436 

Drary or Pwrys, selections from: IV, 276 


THE 


Dickens, CHARLES, discussion, I, 574; FL, 615; 
IV, 539-542. Selections: Richard Doubledick, 
I, 468; from A Tale of Two Cities, III, 307 

Drrep, A, IV, 454 

Discovery or GuIANA, FROM Tue, IEE, 115 

DISSERTATION UPON Roast Pia, A, I, 17 

Dominus VERULAMIUvS, IV, 216 

Donne, JOHN, discussion, IV, 209. Selection: 
Death, IV, 220 

Doveu, IV, 22 

Dovueuas Tracepy, Tue, I, 249 

Doyir, Srr A. Conan, discussion, II, 307. 
Selection: The Red-Headed League, II, 292 

Drakn, JoserpH RopMAN, discussion, II, 468; 
IV, 620 

Draker’s Drum, III, 302 

Drayton, Micuant, discussion, III, 615. Sclee- 
tion: Agincourt, III, 297 

DREAM CHILDREN—A Reverip, III, 456 

Dream oF Farr Women, A, IV, 475 

Dr. HerpeGcErR’s EXPERIMENT, II, 128 

DRowne’s Woopen Imaaz, II, 120 

DRYDEN, JOHN, discusson, IV, 265-267. Selec- 
tions: Alexander’s Feast, IV, 283; Achitophel 
(from Absalom and Achitophel), IV, 285: 
Zimri (from Absalom and Achitophel), IV, 
286; On Shakespeare (from An Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy), IV; 286 

Duncan, Gray, IV, 416 

Dusk, IV, 763 

Dwieut, TimorTsHy, discussion, If, 427 

Dwyer, JAMES FRANCIS, discussion, 1, 574. 
Selection: The Citizen, I, 483 

Eacu Anp ALL, IT, 486 

EARTHLY PARADISE, FROM THE, diseussion, IV, 
472. Selection from: IV, 520 

EpGewortH, Marta, discussion, fV, 539 

EpucatTion OF WomMEN, Tu, IV, 289 

EpwARrbs, JONATHAN, discussion, I], 421-422, 
427; IV, 619 

EGGLEestTon, EpwARrp, discussion, Il, 581 

Exporapo, II, 558 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A CounTRY CHoROHYARD, 
discuSsion, IV, 318. Poem, [V, 377 

ELEPHANT REMEMBERS, TuHE, I, 33 

Exiot, Greorce, discussion, II, 137-138, 583; 
IV, 543-544. Selection, Silas Marner, II, 139 

Exror, Joun, discussion, II, 421 

Exuiorr, Jang, selection: The Flowers of the 
Forest, IV, 410 

Emerson, Rap, discussion, II, 480-483; LI, 
615; IV, 626-628. Selections: from The 
Essay on Friendship, II, 483; Forbearance, 
II, 485; The Past, II, 485; Each and All, IT, 
486; Woodnotes 1, II, 486; Civilization, ITI, 
602; Days, III, 613; Manners, IV, 631; Self- 
Reliance, IV, 644 

ENCOURAGEMENTS TO A Lover, IV, 22 

Enpymion (Longfellow), II, 507 

EnpymMion, Proem to (Keats), IV, 456 

Enatanp My Moruer, IV, 758 

Enocnu Arpen, II, 25 

Enter THE Hero, III, 520 

Eprtoaub, FROM THE History oF THA Worcp, 
LV,/112 

Eprtogup to AsoLANnbo, IV, 509 

EpistLe TO ARBUTHNOT. Selectiom from: LV, 
299 
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EeprrarH ON CHARLES II, IV, 305 

Eprrapra ON EvizaBeTts, L. H., IV, 220 

EPITAPH ON SALATHIEL Pavy, An, IV, 220 

Essay on Criticism, discussion, IV, 272-273. 
From Part 1, IV, 295 

Essay on Dramatic Porsy, AN, discussion, IV, 
264. Selection from, IV, 286 

Essay ON FRIENDSHIP, FROM THE, II, 483 

Essay on Man, An, selection from, IV, 299 

Essay ON Progects, AN, selection from, IV, 
289 

Essays oF Bacon, discussion, IV, 202. Selec- 
tions: Of Truth, IV, 212; Of Wisdom for a 
Man’s Self, IV, 213; Of Dispatch, IV, 214; 
Of Studies, IV, 215 

EXvetYN Hops, IV, 501 

Evenine Sona, II, 565 

Eve or §r. Aanes, Tue, discussion, IV, 407. 
Poem, II, 13 

EVERYMAN, discussion, IV, 76-77. Play, IV, 82 

EXxxpLorer, Tue, III, 154 

FABLE FOR Critics, From A, II, 529 

FABRIE QUEENE, THE, dee IV, 
Selections from, IV, 114 

FALCONER OF Gop, THE, II, 599 

Fauure Star, A, I, 544 

Faui or THE Houses or Usuer, Tue, II, 265 

FAREWELL TO THE Army, from Tug, II, 441 

FarMER REMEMBERS LINcoLN, A, III, 547 

“Fav or THE LAanpD, TuHe,’’ III, 549 

Frar No Mors, IV, 125 

Fippuier Jongs, II, 594 

Vrrup, EvGens, discussion, II, 586 

FreLpinG, Henry, discussion, IV, 314-315 

Firra AVENUE AND GRAND STREET, III, 543 

FiTzGERALD, Epwarp, selection: from The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, IV, 515 

I'LAMMONDE, IV, 771 

Fuicutr or Love, Tur, IV, 451 

FLOWERS OF THE Forngst, THR, IV, 410 

Fiynn or Vrrarnta, III, 109 

FORBEARANCE, II, 485 

Forp, Pau, LEeIcestEr, discussion, IT, 585 

Yoresr Hymn, A, II, 474 

FORMATION OF Conan Reers, I, 540 

ForsakeN Merman, Tun, IV, 517 

Forry Srnerne Spamen, I, 272 

For You, O Democracy, II, 576 

FRANKLIN, BeNdAMIN, discussion, II, 423-425; 
III, 616; IV, 619. Selections: from The 
Autobiography, II, 430; Dialogue with the 
Gout, II, 436; To Mrs. Sarah Bache, III, 505 

FreeMAN, Mary E. Wixkrns, discussion, II, 
584, 585 

FRENPAU, Puiuip, discussion, II, 428, 429. 
Selections: To the Memory of the Brave 
Americans, II, 444; The Indian Burying 
Ground, II, 445; To a Katydid, II, 445; The 
Wild Honevencklet II, 446 

I’'rrpnpsuiP, IT, 483 

from Onp GENERATION TO ANoTHHR, IV, 701 

Frost, Roserr, discussion, I, 574; II, 590: 
III, 616; IV, 752. Selections: The Tuft of 
Flowers, I, 512; Mending Wall, III, 544; 
The Death of the Hired Man, III, 544: The 
Runaway, IV, 773; The Onset, IV, 773 

FURROW AND THR Hnarrn, Tue, I, 531 

Garp, Zona, discussion, II, 613 


104-105. 


TEACHING LITERATURE 


GALsworTHY, JOHN, discussion, IV, 673-675. 
Selection: Acme, IV, 708 

Game, Tue, IV, 686 

GARDEN OF PROSERPINE, THE, IV, 521 

GARETH AND LYNETTE, III, 45 

GARLAND, HAMLIN, discussion, II, 583-584, 585. 
Selection: Under the Lion’s Paw, IV, 712 

Garrick, Davip, discussion, IV, 313; Gold- 
smith on (selection from Retaliation), IV, 
373 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLoyD, discussion, II, 479 

Gay, JouN, discussion, IV, 274. Selections: 
The Hare with Many Friends, IV, 306; 
Sweet William’s Farewell to Black-Eyed 
Susan, IV, 307 

GEROULD, KATHARINE F., discussion, II, 601 

GET UP AND Bar THE Door, I, 257 

Grspon, Epwarp, discussion, IV, 313 

Gisson, WILFRID WILSON, discussion, IV, 751. 
Selections: In a Restaurant, IV, 769; The 
Paisley Shawl, IV, 769 

GrvE Aa Rovss, IV, 494 

GLASPEL, SusAN, discussion, II, 613 

GopFREY, THOMAS, discussion, II, 428-429 

GopwIn, WILLIAM, discussion, IV, 405 

Gop’s Wor xp, IV, 774 

Go.up Bue, Tue, I, 53 

GoLpsMITH, OLIVER, discussion, III, 412-413; 
616; IV, 310-311. Selections: She Stoops to 
Conquer, III, 415; The Deserted Village, IV, 
366; David Garrick, IV, 373; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, IV, 373 

Go, Lovety Ross, IV, 223 

Goop WorpD For WINTER, from A, II, 534 

GosPEL OF MarHeu, IV, 42 

GowERr, JOHN, discussion, IV, 71 

Gray, THomas, discussion, IV, 317-318. Selec- 
tions: Ode on the Spring, IV, 376; Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard, IV, 377; 
To THE Rey. Writram Mason, IV, 385 

GREEN, JoHN RicHarpD discussion, III, 296, 
617. Selection: The Defeat of the Armada, 
III, 298 

GREEN River, II, 472 

GREENE, Rosert, discussion, IV, 132. 
tion: Menaphon’s Song, IV, 123 

GREETING, A, IV, 764 

Gurney, Loutisp Imogen, discussion, III, 617. 
Selection: The Wild Ride, III, 109 

GuLuriver’s TRAVELS, discussion, IV, 269. Se- 
lections from: Political Acrobatics, IV, 291: 
War, IV, 293 

Gunaa Dry, IV, 762 

Hak uyt’s VoyaGEs, selection from: The Deeds 
of Elizabethan Seamen, IV, 110 

Haucyron Days, III, 106 

HALE IN THE Buss, I, 278 

Hauueck, Frrz-Greenr, discussion, II, 468-469 

Hamiuron, ALEXANDER, discussion, II, 426, 447. 
Selection: The Value of the Union (from The 
Federalist), II, 442 

Hampron BEACH, roan 

Harsor, Tue, IT, 592 

Harpy, Tuomas, discussion, II, 339; IV, 545. 
Selection: The Three Strangers, II, 324 

Hare Drummer, II, 594 

Hare with Many Frienps, Tun, IV , 306 

Hark TO THE SHOUTING Winp, I, 528 


Selec- 
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Harp THar Once TurovucH Tara's Haws, 
Tue, IV, 450 

Harris, JopL CHANDLER, discussion, II, 582 

Harte, Bret, discussion, II, 580, 585; III, 617. 
Selection: Flynn of Virginia, III, 109 

HawtTHorneE, NATHANIEL, discussion, I, 574; 
II, 117-119, 495-497; IV, 624-626. Selections: 
The Ambitious Guest, I, 452; Drowne’s 
Wooden Image, II, 120; Dr. Heidegger's 
Experiment, II, 128 

HAWTHORNE (Longfellow), II, 511 

Hay, JOHN, discussion, II, 581: III, 617. 
Selection: Jim Bludso, III, 108 

Hayne, Paut Hamitton, discussion, II, 569. 
Selections: The Mocking-Birds, II, 571; In 
Harbor, II, 572; Aspects of the Pines, II, 572 

Hazuitr, Wiuutam, discussion, III, 617; IV, 
529. Selection: On Going a Journey, III, 460 


HeLBURN, THERESA, discussion, III, 617. 
Selection: Enter the Hero, III, 520 

Hewu-Gate or Sorssons, Tue, I, 281 

Hemp-Fiextps, Tue, I, 551 

Henuey, Wiu~uiam E., discussion, IV, 744. 


Selections: Invictus, IV, 756; Where Forlorn 
Sunsets, IV, 756; A Late Lark Twitters, IV, 
756 

Henry Esmonp, discussion, IV, 543. Selections: 
Book 1, Chapter vit; Book wu, Chapter 
vi, IV, 588 

Henry, O., discussion, I, 574; II, 348, 584- 
585. Selections: The Romance of a Busy 
Broker, I, 50; The Third Ingredient, II, 340 

HERBERT, GEORGE, discussion, IV, 210. Sc- 
lection: Virtue, IV, 222 

Herrick, Ropert, discussion, IV, 209. Selec- 
tions: Night Piece to Julia, IV, 221; Cherry- 
Ripe, IV, 222; To Daffodils, IV, 222; To the 
Virgins, IV, 222; Upon Julia’s Clothes, IV, 222 

Hervé Rien, I, 279 

Heywoop, JoHuN, discussion, IV, 77 

HicHuanp Mary, IV, 416 

History oF THE WoRLD, THE, selection from: 


LV, 112 
HouHENLINDEN, IV, 449 
Houimes, OLtvER WENDELL, discussion, II, 


514-515; IV, 623. Selections: My Aunt, 
II, 515; The Last Leaf, II, 516; The Old 
Man Dreams, II, 516; The Living Temple, 
Il, 517; from The Autocrat, II, 517 
Hoty IREwAND, III, 485 
Home-TuHovucnts, From ABRoap, IV, 495 
Homep-THOUGHTS, FROM THE Sea, IV, 495 
Hopxrnson, FRANcrts, discussion, II, 428 
Hopxinson, JosEPH, discussion, II, 428 
Host or THB Arr, THE, IV, 763 
Horsnt, Tue, II, 592 
HovusEenoup Gops, III, 469 
Houseman, A. E., selections: ‘“‘Loveliest of 
Trees,” IV, 759; Reveillé, IV, 759 
Hovey, Ricwarp, discussion, IJ, 587; Lil, 617. 
Selection: Spring, III, 157 
Hower..s, Witu1aM D., discussion, IV, 675 
How Gavin Birse Put Ir ro Mac Lowniz, II, 
308 P 
“How Tuey BrouGuTr THE Goop News,”’ IV, 
492 
How Tom SawyER WHITEWASHED THE IENCE, 
Tele 
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Hupson, W. H., discussion, IV, 678. Selection: 
The Story of a Piebald Horse, IV, 605 

Hvucues, Rupert, discussion, II, 601 

Humor as I Ser Ir, ITI, 491 

Hurst, Fanny, discussion, II, 601 

Hussanp, Josepn, discussion, I, 575; III, 617. 
Selections: Brothers in Industry, I, 559; The 
Romance of Discovery in the Life of Today, 
III, 587 

Huxiey, THomas Henry, discussion, IV, 538. 
Selection: On a Piece of Chalk, IV, 608 

Hyper, Dr. Dovauas, discussion, IV, 679 

Hymn (Addison), IV, 304 

Hymn To THE Niaut, II, 506 

IcHasop, II, 503 

IpEA oF A UNtIversity, Tun, discussion, IV, 
538. Selection from: IV, 581 

I Fear Tuy Kisszgs, IV, 451 

I Know Nor Wey, II, 571 

In PenseRoso, discussion, IV, 228. Poem, IV, 239 

Imacss, IV, 771 

In AN OrFice Buruprina, II, 592 

In a RESTAURANT, IV, 769 

INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH Camp, IV, 491 

Inpran Buryine Grounp, Tue, II, 445 

INDIAN SERENADE, THE, IV, 415 

INFINITE DeEstReE (from Tamburlaine), IV, 109 

In Harpor, II, 572 

In Memoriam, discussion, IV, 465-468. Selec- 
tions from: IV, 481-483 

In Pratse oF Beauty (from Tamburlaine), 
IV, 109 

In Romney Marsu, IV, 756 

In Scuoot-Days, IT, 501 

INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO A Woon, 
II, 472 

InsTANS Tyrannus, IV, 502 

Invictus, IV, 756 

IrvinGc, WASHINGTON, discussion, I, 575; II, 
449-451; III, 617; IV, 619. Selections: The 
Specter Bridegroom, I, 22; from A History of 
New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, II, 
451; from Life of Washington, II, 458; 
Christmas, II, 462; To Mademoiselle Boll- 
viller, III, 508 

IsraFEL, II, 556 

ITALIAN IN ENGLAND, Tue, IV, 499 

Iv Is A Beaureous EvENING, IV, 424 

Ir Is Not ro Be TuHovaur or, IV, 425 

I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLoup, IV, 427 

IvanHor (Chapter VII), I, 350 

James, Henry, discussion, IV, 675 

JAPANESE Woop-Carvina, A, II, 596 

Jean, IV, 414 

JmFFERSON, THOMAS, discussion, II, 426. Belec- 
tion: The Declaration of Independence, II, 440 

JerrREy, FRANCIS, discussion, IV, 527 

Jewerrt, SARAH ORNE, discussion, II, 582 

Jim Buupso, III, 108 

Jock or Haze.pgan, IV, 436 

Joun AnpERson, My Jo, IV, 413 

Jounson, SAMUEL, discussion, IV, 309-313. 
Selections: from The Preface to an Edition 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, IY, 363; To the Earl 
of Chesterfield, IV, 384. Selections about 
Johnson: from Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, lV, 
324; from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, IV, 351 

Jounston, Mary, discussion, II, 585 
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Jonson, Bpn, discussion, IV, 206-208. Selec- 
tions: De Shakespeare Nostrati, IV, 216; 


Dominus Verulamius, IV, 216; De Stilo, IV, 
217; To Celia IV, 219; The Triumph of 
Charis, IV, 220; An Epitaph on Salathiel 
Pavy, IV, 220; Epitaph on Elizabeth, L. H., 
IV, 220 

Joy, Surpmats, Joy!, II, 578 

Juaeiine JERRY, IV, 523 

Jutius Cazsar, I, 389 

Jung, II, 473 

KaurmMan, Hersert, discussion, I, 575. Selec- 
tion: The Hell-Gate of Soissons, I, 281 

Kxats, Joun, discussion, I, 575; II, 19; IV, 406. 
Selections: To Autumn, I, 526; The Eve of 
St. Agnes, II, 13; Proem to Endymion, IV, 
456; La Belle Dame sans Merci, IV, 457; 
Ode on the Poets, IV, 458; The Mermaid 
Tavern, IV, 458; On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer, IV, 459; Ode to a Nightingale, 
IV, 459; Ode on a Grecian Urn, IV, 460; 
When I Have Fears, IV, 461 

Keysoarp, THE, IV, 758 

Kitmer, Joyce, discussion, III, 618. Selection: 
Holy Ireland, III, 485 

Kinepom or Gop, THe, IV, 759 

Kine Estmere, I, 250 

Kine Henry THe Firts, III, 237 

Kipitine, Rupyarp, discussion, I, 575; II, 323; 
III, 618; IV, 744. Selections: Tommy, I, 
284; Recessional, I, 511; The Man Who Was, 
II, 318; The Explorer, III, 154; When 
Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted, IV, 760; 
The Ballad of East and West, IV, 760; 
Gunga Din, IV, 762 

Kitten, A, III, 479 

Knyisps, Henry Hersert, discussion, III, 618. 
Selection: The Trail Makers, III, 155 

KNICKBRBOCKER History, THE, selection, 11,451 

Knicut’s Toms, THE, IV, 442 

Kreympora, ALFRED, discussion, II, 
Selection: America, II, 594 

Kusua Kuan, IV, 437 

La Brute Dame sans Murcr, IV, 457 

LAppER or Sr. Auaustinp, Tue, II, 509 

Lapy Greaory, discussion, IV, 680. Selection: 
Spreading the News, IV, 733 

Lapy or THB Lake, Tue, I, 291 

Laxn Leman, IV, 443 

L’AtiaaGrRo, IV, 237 

Lams, CHARLES, discussion, I, 575; III, 453, 
618; IV, 528. Selections: A Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig, I, 17; Dream Children—A 
Reverie, III, 456; Letter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Collier, III, 511; The Old Familiar Faces, 
IV, 449 

Lament, A, IV, 454 

LAMENT FOR CuLLopEn, IV, 410 

LANCELOT AND Exarnp, III, 71 

Lanvor, Wavrer Savaan, discussion, IV, 530. 
Seleotions: Rose Aylmer, IV, 449; On His 
Seventy-fifth Birthday, IV, 449 

Lane, Franxuin K., discussion, III, 618. Selec- 
tion: American Tradition, III, 606 

LANGLAND, WILLIAM, discussion, IV, 35. Selec- 
tion from, FV, 40 
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LANIER, SIDNEY, discussion, I, 576; II, 563; IV, 
622. Selections: Trees and the Master, I, 
521; My Springs, II, 564; The Waving of the 
Corn, II, 565; Evening Song, II, 565; The 
Marshes of Glynn, II, 565. 

Last Lear, Tue, II, 516 

Lats Larx Twitters, A, IV, 756 

LAUGH AND Bg Merry, IV, 769 

Leacock, STEPHEN, discussion, ITI, 618. Se- 
lection: Humor As I See It, ITI, 491 

Leap, Kinpuy Lieut, IV, 515 

Lee, Rosert Epwarp, discussion, III, 619. 
Selection: Letter to the Trustees of Wash- 
ington College, III, 515 

Lerrer, A (from the Biglow Papers), II, 526 

Lerrers:To Chamberlain Dashwood (Addison), 
IV, 381; To Dr. John Cochran (Washington), 
III, 506; to Frank N. Doubleday (Page), III, 
518; To Her Sister (Montagu), ITI, 504; To 
His Niece (Brooks), III, 515; To His 
Sisters (Macaulay), III, 511; To His Son 
(Chesterfield) IV, 383; To His Wife (Steele), 
IV, 382; To Horace Greely (Lincoln), ITI, 514; 
To Mademoiselle Bollviller (Irving), III, 508; 
To Miss L. L. White (Lowell), III, 512; To 
Mr. and Mrs. Collier (Lamb), III, 511; To 
Mrs. Sarah Bache (Franklin), III, 505; To 
Sidney Colvin (Stevenson), ITI, 516; To the 
Earl of Chesterfie\d (Johnson), IV, 384; To 
the Rev. John Newton (Cowper), IV, 385; To 
the Rev. William Mason (Gray), IV, 385; To 
the Rev. William Unwin (Cowper), III, 507; 
To the Trustees of Washington College (Lee), 
TIT, 515 

Lewis, Srvcuair, discussion, IT, 601, 613; IV, 676 

Lexineton, I, 277 

Liserty oF THovuaenat, IV, 251 

Lire oF Srr WatTerR Scort, selections, I, 360 

Lire or WASHINGTON, selection, IT, 458 

Linacs, I, 530 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, discussion, II, 547: III, 
619. Selections: Address in Independence 
Hall, Il, 549; Letter to Horace Greeley, ITT, 514 

Lirncoun, The Lawyer (Tarbell), I, 499 

eet The Man of the People (Markham), 

, 504 

Linpsay, VACHEL, discussion, IT, 591; IV, 752 

Lines Composep A Frew Miums aBove TInrTeRN 
ABBEY, IV, 427 

Lines WRITTEN IN Earty Sprig, I, 517 

LIsTENERS, THE, IV, 770 

Livine Tempe, Tue, II, 517 

LocxHart, JOHN G., discussion, I, 576. Selection: 
from The Life of Sir Walter Scott, I, 360 

LopGnr, THomas, selection, Rosalind’s Madrigal, 
IV, 124 

Lonpon, 1820, IV, 424 

LONGFELLOW, Henry Wapsworrts, discussion, 
I, 576; Il, 504, 512; TV, 622. Selections: 
Seaweed, I, 523; The Tide Rises, the Tide 
Falls, I, 523; Hymn to the Night, II, 506; 
The Warden of the Cinque Ports, IW EOF (2 
Wndymion, II, 507; Nature, IT, 508; My Lost 
Youth, II, 508; The Ladder of St. Augustine, 
II, 509; Mezzo Cammin, II, 510; The Arsenal 
at Springfield, IT, 510; Victor and Vanquished, 
II, 511; Children, II, 511; Hawthorne, II, 
511; The Reaper and the Flowers, LT, S12 


. 


Lone, Too Lona, America, II, 577 

Lorp Ranpat, I, 240 

Lost Leapger, Tur, IV, 498 

Loveace, Ricwarp, discussion, IV, 209. Se- 
lections: To Lucasta, IV, 224; To Althea, 
IV, 224 

“LOvELIEST oF TrEEs,’’ IV, 759 

Love’s Pumosorury, IV, 452 

Loweuu, Amy, discussion, I, 576; II, 591. Se- 
lections: Lilacs, I, 530; A Winter Ride, II, 
596; A Japanese Wood-Carving, II, 596 

LoweEtu, JAMEs Russewu, discussion, I, 576; 
II, 524; III, 619; IV, 622. Selections: The 
Vision of Sir Launfal, I, 445; Washington, I, 
499; Rhoecus, I, 518; What Mr. Robinson 
Thinks, II, 526; from The Biglow Papers, IT, 
526; The Courtin’, II, 527; from A Good Word 
for Winter, II, 534; Letter to Miss L. L. 
White, ITI, 512 

Lupsock, Sire Joun, discussion, I, 577. Selec- 
tion: The Wonders of the World We Live In, 
GER: 


Lucas, E. V., discussion, III, 619. Selection: 
Household Gods, III, 469 

Lucy Gray, IV, 421 

Lycrpas, IV, 243 

LypGate, Joun, discussion, IV, 72 

Lyuty, Jon, discussion, IV, 131. Selection: 


Apelles’ Song, IV, 124 

Macaunay, THomas Basineron, discussion, 
ITI, 619; IV, 531-532. Selections: Letter to 
His Sisters, III, 511; from The Life of Samuel 
Johnson, IV, 324-349 

Macsertu, IV, 147 

Mackay, Constance D'Arcy, discussion, III, 
620. Selection: The Beau of Bath, III, 452 

MAcCPHERSON, JAMES, discussion, IV, 319 

Mapison, JAMES, discussion, II, 426 

Marp or ATHEns, IV, 443 

Matory, Sir THomASs, discussion, III, 9-10, 620; 
IV, 32, 80. Selection: The Story of Elaine, 
att 

Manners, IV, 631 

MAN witH THB Hos, Tus, III, 548 

Man Wuo Was, Tue, II, 313 

Marcuine Atona, IV, 494 

Marxkuam, Epwin, discussion, I, 577; III, 620. 
Selections: Lincoln, the Man of the People, 
1, 504; The Man with the Hoe, III, 548 

Mariowe, CHRISTOPHER, discussion, IV, 132. 
Selections: Infinite Desire, IV, 109; In Praise 
of Beauty, IV, 109; The Passionate Shepherd 
to His Love, IV, 124 

Marmion, selection from: IV, 435 

‘MARSHALL, Epison, discussion, I, 577. 
tion: The Elephant Remembers, I, 33 

MARSHES OF GLYNN, THE, II, 565 

Mary Morison, IV, 414 

MASEFIELD, JOHN, discussion, III, 620; IV, 746. 
Selections: Cargoes, III, 156; Sea-Fever, III, 
156; A Consecration, IV, 768; Laugh and Be 
Merry, IV, 769 

Master, Tue, II, 597 

Masters, Epear Les, discussion, II, 590; IV, 
750. Selections: Fiddler Jones, II, 594; Hare 
Drummer, II, 594 

Maruer, Corron, discussion, II, 421; IV, 618 

Maruer, INcREASE, discussion, II, 421; IV, 618 


Selec- 
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Marner, Ricuarp, discussion, Li, 421 

May Day, II, 598 

MayFritower Compact, Tur, discussion, II, 413 

MeEtvitix, Herman, discussion, III, 137, 620. 
Selection: from Typee, III, 138 

MeEnapHon’s Sona, IV, 123 

Menvine Watt, III, 544 

MERCHANTS FROM Caruay, III, 153 

MerepiTx, Grorae, discussion, IV, 544, 743. 
Selection: Juggling Jerry, IV, 523 

MERMAID Tavern, Tue, IV, 458 

Mezzo Cammin, II, 510 

Miuiay, Epna Sr. Vincent, discussion, IV, 
751. Selections: God’s World, IV, 774; After- 
noon on a Hill, IV, 774 

MILiER, JoaQuin, discussion, II, 585 

MixtTon, JoHN, discussion, IV, 227. Selections: 
L’Allegro, IV, 237; Il Penseroso, IV, 239: 
Lycidas, IV, 243; On His Having Arrived at 
the Age of Twenty-three, IV, 248: To the Lord 
General Cromwell, IV, 248; On His Blindness, 
IV, 249; The Virtue of Books, IV, 250: 
Liberty of Thought, IV, 251; from Paradise 
Host, EV, 253 

MINIVER CHEEvy, III, 107 

Mission oF JANzE, Tue, IV, 721 

Mocx1ne-Birps, Tue, IT, 571 

Monroe, Harrtet, discussion, I, 577; If, 589. 
Selections: April—North Carolina, I, 529; IT, 
The Hotel, II, 592 

Monraau, Lapy Mary, discussion, III, 620. 
Selection: Letter to Her Sister, ITI, 504 

Moopy, WrxL1amM VAUGHN, discussion, II, 587 

Moon Is Up, Tue, IV, 768 

Moon, Tue, IV, 764 

Moore, Tomas, selection: Oft in the Stilly 
Night, IV, 450 

Mors, Simm Tuomas, discussion, IV, 100 

Mor.ey, CHRISTOPHER, discussion, IT, 612; III, 
503. Selections: Our Mothers, II, 608; On 
Unanswering Letters, III, 501 

Mortey, Joun, discussion, IV, 665 

Morris, WILuIAM, discussion, II, 52; IV, 472. 
Selections: Atalanta’s Race, II, 40; from The 
Earthly Paradise, IV, 520 

Most Men Know Love, II, 571 

Mor.iery, Joun Lorurop, discussion, II, 539 

Music, WHEN Sort Voices Din, IV, 451 

My Aunt, II, 515 

My Hearr Leaps Up, IV, 429 

My Last Ducuess, IV, 501 

My Losr Yours, II, 508 

My Springs, II, 564 

Mystery or Lire Aanp irs Arts, from The, III, 
592 

Nasu, Tuomas, discussion, IV, 108 

Nature, II, 508 

Newso tT, Henry, discussion, ITI, 620. Selection: 
Drake’s Drum, III, 302 

Newman, JoHN Henry, discussion, IV, 537. 
Selections: Lead, Kindly Light, IV, 515; from 
The Idea of a University, IV, 581 

Nicuots, Rosert, discussion, III, 620. 
tion: Comrades: An Episode, III, 308 

Niaut, IV, 444 

Nieut Piece ro Jura, IV, 221 

No. 1075 Pacxs Cuocotates, III, 563 

NoiseLess, Patient Spiper, A, II, 578 
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Norris, Frank, discussion, I, 577; I, 584. 
Selection: Plowing on a Wheat Ranch, I, 555 

Nor tue Pitot, II, 578 

Noyes, ALFRED, discussion, I, 577; III, 620; 
IV, 746. Selections: Forty Singing Seamen, I, 
272; The Call of Spring, I, 517; The Tramp 
Transfigured, II, 73; The Admiral’s Ghost, 
III, 300; The Barrel-Organ, IV, 765; The 
Moon Is Up, IV, 768 

OccLiEvE, THOMAS, discussion, IV, 72 

Ops on A GRECIAN Urn, IV, 460 

Opge on INTIMATIONS OF ImmortTatiry, IV, 429 

Ops ON THE Poets, IV, 458 

OpE ON THE SPRING, IV, 376 

Opr To A NIGHTINGALE, IV, 459 

Opg to Duty, IV, 426 

Opp To Evenrna, IV, 375 

OpE To THB WEST WIND, IV, 454 

OpE WRITTEN IN 1746, IV, 374 

Opyssrey, THE, selection from, I, 215 

Or Dispatcu, IV, 214 

Or Oxp Sat FREEDOM ON THE Hercuts, IV, 480 

Or Srupies, IV, 215 

Ort IN THE Stitty Niaut, IV, 450 

Or Trutsu, IV, 212 

Or WispoM For A Man’s Sztr, IV, 213 

Oup Famit1ar Faces, Tue, IV, 449 

Outp Man Dreams, Tue, II, 516 

Oup Susan, III, 108 

O Mistress Mine, IV, 125 

On A GIRDLE, IV, 223 

On A Priecn oF CHAtk, IV, 608 

O’Nerwu, EvGENE, discussion, II, 613 

OnE Worp Is Too Orrren Proranep, IV, 451 

OnE Worp Mors, IV, 506 

On First Lookine Intro CHAPMAN'S HOMER, 
IV, 459 

On Gorne A Journey, III, 460 

On His ARRIVING AT THE AGE OF TWENTY- 
THREE, IV, 248 

On His Burnpness, IV, 249 

On His SBvENTY-FIFTH Birrtrupay, IV, 449 

Onset, Tue, IV, 773 

On SHAKESPEARE, IV, 286 

On THD GREAT PLATEAU, I, 532 

On THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH, 
IV, 548 

On THE Sea, IV, 457 

On UNANSWERING Lerrers, ILI], 501 

Opportunity, I, 468 

OREGON TRAIL, THb, Chapter xiv, II, 540 

O Sweerr Content, IV, 125 

Our Moruers, II, 608 

OzyManp1as, II, 3 

PaGE, THomas NBLSON, discussion, II, 582 

Pacr, WaAtrer Hines, discussion, III, 620. 
Selection: Letter to Frank N. Doubleday, 
Ill, 518 

Parnpy, THomas, discussion, II, 425-426 

ParisLtpy SHAWL, Tue, IV, 769 

PaRADISE Lost, selection from: IV, 253 

PARKER, CORNELIA SrratTron, discussion, III, 
621. Selection: No. 1075 Packs Chocolates, 
III, 563 

ParkKMAN, Francis, discussion: II, 539. Selec- 
tion: from The Oregon Trail (Chapter xrvy), 
II, 540 

PassinG or Arruur, Tu», III, 94 
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PAssING oF CHIVALRY, THE, IV, 387 

PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO His Love, Tue, IV, 
124 

Past AND PRESENT, selection from, IV, 562 

Past, Tue, II, 485 

Parrior, THE, LV, 498 

Payne, JoHN Howanp, discussion, II, 470 

PEARL, THE, selection from, IV, 42 

PEELE, GEORGE, discussion, IV, 132. Selection: 
Song of Paris and (none, IV, 123 

Pepys, SaMveEL, discussion, IV, 267. 
from his Diary, IV, 276 

PERSONAL TALK, IV, 425 

PHEIDIPPIDES, IV, 503 

PHILLips, WENDELL, discussion, II, 479, 546 

Prep Preer oF HAMELIN, Tue, IV, 487 

Piprs THE PLOWMAN, selection from, IV, 40 

Pincrim’s ProGREss, THE, selections from, IV,278 

PipInc Down THE VALLEYS WILD, IV, 418 

PLowING oN A WHEAT Rancug, I, 555 

Por, Epcar ALLAN, discussion, I, 577; Il, 263, 
277, 551-553; IV, 621. Selections: The Gold 
Bug, I, 53; The Fall of the Houseof Usher, 
II, 265; The Purloined Letter, II, 278; To 
Helen, II, 553; Annabel Lee, II, 554; The 
Sleeper, II, 554; To One in Paradise, II, 555; 
Ulalume, II, 555; Israfel, Il, 556; The City 
in the Sea, II, 557; The Coliseum, II, 557; 
Eldorado, II, 558; Shadow—A Parable, II, 
558; The Prose Tale, II, 560 

PourricaL AcROBATICS (from Gulliver’s Trav- 
els), IV, 291 

Port, ALEXANDER, discussion, IV, 272. Selec- 
tions: from An Essay on Criticism, IV, 295: 
Portrait of Addison (from Epistle to Arbuth- 
not), IV, 299; The Book of Fate (from An 
Essay on Man), IV, 299 

PorRTER, WILLIAM SIDNEY. See ‘Henry, O.” 

PorTRAIT OF AppISON, IV, 299 

PRAYER OF CotumBts, II, 578 

PREFACE TO AN EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Puiays, THE, selection, IV, 363 

Prescotr, Wiitir1am H., discussion, II, 538 

Princgss, THE, selections, IV, 474 

PRISONER OF CHILLON, THR, II, 20 

Proem, IT, 499 

Proitoaus, THe, LV, 55 

PRoPHECY oF A New Era, Tue, ITI, 43 

Prosp Tar, THe, II, 560 

Prospicr, IV, 509 

PURLOINED Lerrer, THE, II, 278 

Qua Cursum VentTus, IV, 516 

QuENTIN DurRwarp, Chapters 1, XIV, XXvII, 
II, 86 

RavcuiFF£, ANNE, discussion, IV, 320 

RALEIGH, Srr Waurer, discussion, III, 114, 
132, 621; IV, 97. Selections: from The Dis- 
covery of Guiana, III, 115; Epilogue from 
The History of the World, IV, 112 

Reapina, II, 492 

REAPER AND THE FLownrs, Tue, II, 51% 

REcHSSIONAL, I, 511 

Rep-HeEAprp Leacus, Tur, II, 292 

Rep, Rep Rosz, A, IV, 417 

REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 
selection, IV, 387 

Reppiier, AGNgs, discussion, III, 485, 621; Ve 
678. Selection: A Kitten, III, 479 


Selection: 
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Requiem, IV, 524 

RETALIATION, selections, IV, 373 

RETURN OF THE Souprer, III, 304 

REVEILLE, IV, 759 

Ruoecus, I, 518 

Ricuarp Cory, IV, 771 

RicuHarp IT, selection, IV, 111 

RicHarp Dovus.epick, I, 468 

RicHARDSON, SAMUBL, discussion, IV, 313 

Rippigs, IV, 22 

Rivey, JAMES WHITCOMB, discussion, II, 586 

RIME OF THE ANCIENT Mariner, I, 259 

Roap Nor Taken, Tue, IV, 773 

Rosinson, Epwin AruINGTON, discussion, III, 
621; IV, 752. Selections: Miniver Cheevy, 
III, 107; Richard Cory, IV, 771; Flammonde, 
IV, 771; The Dark Hills, IV, 773 

Rogrnson, Epwin Mgapk, discussion, III, 621. 
Selection: Halcyon Days, III, 106 

RoMANCcE (Strunsky), II, 609 

Romances (Turner), III, 107 

RomMANcE (Untermeyer), II, 598 

RoMANCE OF A Busy Broker, Tue, I, 50 

RoMANCE OF Discovery IN THE Lire or Topay, 
Tue, III, 587 

RoosEVELT, THEODORE, discussion, I, 578; II 
602; III, 621. Selections: Working Together 
in a Democracy, I, 505; Some African Gun- 
Bearers, II, 605; The Development of the 
American Nation, III, 326 

RosaBeE.ie, IV, 435 

Rosauinp’s Mapricau, IV, 124 

Rose AYLMER, IV, 449 

Rossetti, CHRISTINA, selection: A Birthday, IV, 
520 

Rossetti, DANTE GABRIEL, discussion, IV, 472. 
Selection: The Blessed Damozel, IV, 518 

RoOuUNDEL, CHAUCER’S, IV, 45 

Row Lanpson, Mary, discussion, II, 421 

Ruparyar oF Omar KuayyamM, THE, selections 
from, IV, 515 

Runaway, Tue, IV, 773 

Rusxin, JOHN, discussion, III, 622; IV, 534. 
Selections: The Arts of Life, III, 592; St. 
Mark’s (from The Stones of Venice), IV, 600; 
The Sky (from Modern Painters), IV, 604 

Russert, Grorch Wiwiram (“A.E.’’), selec- 
tions: Dusk, IV, 763; The Vesture of the 
Soul, IV, 763 

Ruru, IV, 450 

Ryan, ABRAM JOSEPH, discussion, II, 568. Se- 
lection: The Conquered Banner, II, 573 

SACKVILLE, CHARLES, selection, Song, IV, 304 

SacrED OxsxuiGaTions, II, 548 

SALLy IN Our ALLEY, IV, 305 

SANDBURG, CARL, discussion, II, 588; III, 622. 
Selections: Chicago, II, 591; The Harbor, 
II, 592; Skyscraper, ITI, 586 

Say Nor THe Strucete NouGcur AVAILETH, 
III, 592 

Scuprer, James A. B., discussion, I, 578. 
Selection: Cotton and the Old South, I, 
548 

Scorr, Sir Water, discussion, I, 287, 360; Il, 
85, 117; IV, 400. Selections: The Lady of the 
Lake, I, 281; Chapter vit of Ivanhoe, I, 350; 
Chapters xiv and xxv of Quentin Durward, 
II, 86; Rosabelle (from The Lay of the Last 
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Minstrel), IV, 435; Christmas in the Otden 
Time (from Marmion), IV, 435; Jock of 
Hazeldean, IV, 436 

Spararer, Tue, IV, 24 

Sra-Fever, III, 156 

SEAWEED, I, 523 

SEED-TimE AND Harvest, I, 478 

SEEING Prope Orr, III, 498 

SELF-RELIANCE, IV, 644 

SEWALL, SAMUEL, discussion, II, 420; IV, 618 

SHapow—A Parasup, II, 558 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM, discussion, I, 381; II, 
351; III, 229, 622; IV, 134, 286, 315. Selec- 
tions: Julius Caesar, I, 389; Under the Green- 
wood Tree, I, 522; As You Like It, II, 365; 
King Henry the Fifth, III, 237; This England, 
IV, 111; Who Is Silvia?, IV, 125; Fear No 
More, IV, 125; O Mistress Mine, IV, 125: 
Sonnets XXIX, XXX, LV,,DLXXIII, CXv1, IV, 
128-129; Macbeth, IV, 144 

Suam, ITI, 529 

SHaw, Grorce Bernarp, discussion, LV, 681 

SHELL, Tue, III, 157 

SHE DweL_r among THE UNTRODDEN Ways, 
IV, 420: 

SHELLEY, Percy Byssue, discussion, I, 578; II, 
3; IV, 405. Selections: To Autumn, I, 526: 
Ozymandias, II, 3; One Word Is Too Often 
Profaned, IV, 451; Music When Soft Voices 
Die, IV, 451; I Fear Thy Kisses, IV, 451; 
The Indian Serenade, IV, 451; The Flight 
of Love, IV, 451; Love’s Philosophy, IV, 452; 
To a Skylark, IV, 452; Stanzas Written in 
Dejection Near Naples, IV, 453; To Night, 
IV, 454; A Lament, IV, 454; A Dirge, IV, 454: 
Ode to the West Wind, IV, 454 

SHERIDAN, RicHarp B., discussion, IV, 316 

SHe Sroors ro Conquer, III, 415 

SHe WaALKs IN Beauty, IV, 443 

Sue Was A PHANTOM or De tiaur, IV, 422 

Suretp, A, IV, 22 

Srpney, Srr Purip, discussion, IV, 107. Selec- 
tion: Sonnet 1, IV, 128 

Srras Marner, II, 139 

Sritt, Epwarp Row .anp, discussion, I, 578; II, 
586. Selection: Opportunity, I, 468 

Siivmr, IV, 770 

Srums, WiLiiaAmM Gri~more, discussion, II, 56s. 
Selection: The Swamp Fox, II, 569 

Srr Josuua Reynotps, IV, 373 

Str RoGer DE Cover.Ley Papers, Tue, III, 343 
1620-1920, I, 497 . 

Skipper IrESON’s Ripe, II, 502 

SkyscraPeR, III, 586 

Sxy, Tue, IV, 604 

SteepeHr, THe, II, 554 

SLtuMBER Dip My Sprnrir Spar, A, IV, 420 

Smiru, Caprarn JOHN, discussion, II, 414. Belec- 
tion from General History of Virginia, II, 
415 

SmouuertT, Tosras, discussion, IV, 315 

SnaRING A BusuMaster, II, 603 

SoHRAB AND Rustrum, II, 53 

Soupier, THe, IV, 765 

Sorirary Reaper, THe, IV, 422 

SouirupeE, II, 493 

Some Arrican Gun-Buarers, II, 605 

Sone (Brooke), IV, 765 
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Sone (Carew), IV, 223 

Sone (Sackville), IV, 304 

Sone (Watson), IV, 757 

Sona or Paris AND (inonzg, IV, 123 

Sones AND THE Port, II, 598 

Sones From THE Princgss, IV, 474 

Sonnet on Cuitton, II, 20 

SonneET Lxxxi (Spenser), IV, 127 

SoNNETS XXIX, XXX, LV, LXXIII, Cxvi (Shake- 
speare) IV, 128-129 

SONNETS FROM THE PorTUGUESE, XLulI, IV, 515 

Soutury, Rosert, discussion, I, 578. Selec- 
tion: The Well of St. Keyne, I, 275 

Sprcrator, Tue, selection, IV, 301 

Srrcrpr Bripecroom, Tue, I, 22 

Spencer, WriLLiaAM RopeErt, discussion, I, 579. 
Selection: Beth Gélert, I, 274 

SPENSER, EDMUND, discussion, IV, 101. 
tions: from Th@ Faerie Queene, IV, 
Sonnet Lxxxi, IV, 127 

SPREADING THD News, IV, 733 

Serine, III, 157 

Sprinetimg, IV, 45 

Spy, Tun, Chapter v, I, 200 

StTanzAs WRITTEN IN Devection, IV, 453 

Srram SHOVEL, Tue, II, 593 

Streets, Ricwarp, discussion, III, 340, 623; 
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IV, 271. Selections: from The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, III, 343; Letter to His 
Wife, IV, 382 

Srrinpr, Epwarp A, discussion, I, 579. Selec- 
tion: America! I, 480 

STEPHENS, JAMES, discussion, III, 623. Selec- 


tion: The Shell, III, 157 

STERNE, LAWRENCE, discussion, IV, 315 

Srevenson, Rosert Louis, discussion, I, 579; 
III, 160, 623; IV, 545. Selections: Treasure 
Island, I, 85; The Vagabond, III, 157; Travels 
with a Donkey, III, 161; Letter to Sidney 
Colvin, III, 516; Requiem, IV, 524 

St. Marx’s, IV, 600 

SToneEs or VENICE, THE, selection from, IV, 600 

Story or A Prespaup Horssr, THe, IV, 695 

Srory or Exuaine, Tun (Malory), III, 11 

STRACHEY, WILuIAm, discussion, II, 414, 416 

Srrunsky, Smeon, discussion, II, 612; IV, 779. 
Selections: Romance, II, 609; The Game, 
IV, 686 

Suckiina, Str Joun, discussion, IV, 209. 8 
tion: Encouragements to a Lover, IV, 22: 

Surrey, Earu or, discussion of, IV, 101 

Swamp Fox, Tue, II, 569 

Swan, A, IV, 22 

Sweet Arron, IV, 415 

Sweetest MELANCHOLY, IV, 221 

Sweet WriuiaM’s FAREWELL, IV, 307 

Swirt, JONATHAN, discussion, IV, 269. Selec- 
tions: Political Acrobatics (from Gulliver's 
Travels), IV, 291; War (from Gulliver's 
Travels), IV, 293 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, discussion, 
473. Selections: The Garden of Proserpine, 
IV, 521; from A Baby's Death, IV, 522 

Synop, Jonn M., discussion, IV, 680 

Tans, JoHn Bannister, discussion, II, 587 

Tartor, Tux, [V, 770 


TaLp oF Two Crrins, A (Book One, Chapter 


v; Book m1, Chapter vr), III, 307 
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Tam GLEN, IV, 414 

Tam O’SHANTER, II, 69 

TARBELL, Ipa M., discussion, I, 579. Selection: 
Lincoln, the Lawyer, I, 499 

TaRKINGTON, Booru, discussion, II, 602; IV, 
676 

Tarrary, IV, 771 

TEASDALE, Sard, discussion, II, 591. 
tion: May Day, II, 598 

TELLING THE Bess, II, 500 

Tennyson, ALFRED Lorp, discussion, II, 38; 
III, 31, 623; IV, 465. Selections: Enoch 
Arden, II, 25; Ulysses, II, 38; The Coming of 
Arthur, III, 33; Gareth and Lynette, III, 45; 
Lancelot and Elaine, III, 71; The Passing of 
Arthur, III, 94; Songs from ‘‘The Princess,” 
IV, 474; A Dream of Fair Women, IV, 475; 
“Of Old Sat Freedom on the Heights,” IV, 
480; Break, Break, Break, IV, 480; from In 
Memoriam, IV, 481; Vastness, IV, 483; 
Crossing the Bar, IV, 484 ; 

THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE, discussion, 
IV, 542. Selection: Henry Esmond (Book 1, 
Chapter vu; Book 11), IV, 588 

THANATO¢sIS; Book nu, Chapter vr, I, 520 

THERE Bre None oF Beauty's Daucurers, IV, 
443 

THICK-SPRINKLED Bunting, II, 577 

Turrp INGREDIENT, THE, II, 340 

Tuis ENneLanp, IV, 111 

Tuomas, Lerra Evunaura, discussion, I, 579. 
Selection: What America Means to Me, I, 
483 : 

THomas Rymer, I, 255 

TuHompson, Francis, discussion, [V, 744. Se 
lection: The Kingdom of God, IV, 759 

THomsoN, JAMES, discussion, IV, 274. 
tion: The Coming of the Rain, IV, 307 

THOREAU, Henry, discussion, I, 579; II, 489. 
Selections: The Battle of the Ants, I, 536; 
from Walden: Choosing a Farm, II, 490; 
Reading, II, 492; Solitude, IT, 493 

THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION OF 
SWITZERLAND, IV, 425 

THREN STRANGERS, Tu, II, 324 

THREE YEARS SHE Grew, IV, 420 

Trpk Rtsz, THE Trpr Fauzs, Tur, I, 523 

Tiaer, Tue, IV, 418 

Timrop, Henry, discussion, I, 579; II, 568. 
Selections: Hark to the Shouting Wind, I, 
528; At Magnolia Cemetery, II, 570; I Know 
Not Why, II, 571; Most Men Know Love, 
II, 571 

TINTERN ApBrEy, IV, 427 

To a HiGHLaNnp Girt, IV, 421 

To a Karynpip, II, 445 

To a Lousn, IV, 412 

To Atruna, IV, 224 

To a Movsg, I, 464 

To Antuna, IV, 221 

To a Sxkynark, IV, 452 

To a SNOwFLakeE, IV, 759 

To Autumn, I, 526 

To Caria, IV, 219 

To CHAMBERLAIN DasHwoop, IV, 381 

To Darropits, IV, 222 

To Frank N. Dovustiepay, III, 518 
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To Dr. Joun Cocuran, III, 506 

To HELEN, II, 553 

To Her Sister, III, 504 

To His Nice, III, 515 

To His Sister, III, 511 

To His Wire, IV, 382 

To His Son, IV, 383 

To Horacr GREELEY, III, 514 

To Lucasta, IV, 224 

To MapreMoIsELLeE Boutyinuer, III, 508 

To Mary, IV, 380 

To Miss L. L. Wuite, III, 512 

To Mr. anp Mrs. Cou.irer, III, 511 

To Mrs. Saran Bacnueg, III, 505 

To Niaeut, IV, 454 

To ONE IN Parapisb, II, 555 

To Siwney Co.nvin, III, 516 

To THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, IV, 354 

To THE LoRD GENERAL CROMWELL, IV, 248 

To THE Mrmory OF THE BrRavE AMERICANS, 
II, 444 

To THE TRUSTEES OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
III, 515 

To THE Rev. JOHN Newron, IV, 385 

To THE Rev. Witi1am Mason, IV, 385 

To THE Rev. Wiuu1am Unwiy, III, 507 

To THE VIRGINIAN VOYAGE, IV, 110 

To THE Virgins TO Make Mucu or Time, IV, 
222 

Tommy, I, 284 

TomPkKINS, FRANK G., discussion, III, 624. Se- 
lection: Sham, III, 529 

Tortoise, Tue, I, 538 

Trait-Maxers, Tuo, III, 155 

TrAMP TRANSFIGURED, THE, II, 73 

TRAVELS WITH A Donkey, III, 161 

TREASURE Isuanp, I, 85 

Tress, I, 529 

TREES AND THE Master, I, 521 

TRIUMPH OF CHARIS, THE, IV, 220 

Turt or Fiowers, Tue, I, 512 

TurNeER, W. J., discussion, III, 624. 
Romance, III, 107 

Twain, Mark, discussion, I, 579; II, 581. Selec- 
tion: How Tom Sawyer Whitewashed the 
Fence, I, 13 

Twa Sisrers, Tue, I, 241 

TypeEx, selection from, III, 138 

Uxauume, II, 555 

Uxysses (Tennyson), II, 38 : 

ULyssES AMONG THE PHAEACcIANS (Homer), I, 
219 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREB, I, 522 

UNDER THE Lion’s Paw, IV, 712 

UNTERMEYER, Louis, discussion, II, 589; III, 
624. Selections: Songs and the Poet, II, 598; 
Romance, II, 598; A Winter Lyric, II, 598; 
Return of the Soldier, III, 304 

Up at A VituAa—Down IN THE City, IV, 496 

Upon Juuia’s Ciorues, IV, 222 

VaGasonpn, Tue, III, 157 

VALUE OF THE UNION, Tue, II, 442 

Vanity Farr, IV, 280 

VastTngess, IV, 483 

VESTURE OF THE Sout, TE, IV, 763 

VicroR AND VANQUISHED, II, 511 

Virtus, IV, 222 

VirtvurE or Booxs, Tue, IV, 250 
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Vision or Mirza, Tue, IV, 301 

VISION OF Sir Launrau, Tue, I, 445 

Vive LA FrRaNcE!, I, 283 

VouunTEER, Tue, III, 302 

WALKER, CHARLES Rumrorp, Jr., discussion, 
III, 624. Selection: A Clean-up’s Job in the 
Pitfall 578 

WALLER, Epmunp, discussion, IV, 210; Selec- 
tions: On a Girdle; IV, 223; Go, Lovely Rose, 
EV, 228 

Wa.po.te, Horacs, discussion, IV, 315, 320 

War, IV, 293 

Warp, NATHANIEL, discussion, IV, 619 

WARDEN OF THE CINQUE Ports, Tue, II, 507 

WARNER, CHARLES Dup.tey, discussion, III, 
624. Selection: Calvin, III, 473 

WasHINGTON (Lowell), I, 499 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, discussion, II, 426; 
III, 624. Selections: from Farewell to the 
Army, II, 441; Letter to Dr. John Cochran, 
III, 506 : 

Watson, WILLIAM, selections: Song, IV, 757; 
The Keyboard, IV, 758; England My Mother, 
IV, 758 

WAVING OF THE Corn, THE, II, 565 

We ARB SEVEN, IV, 419 

WEBSTER, DANIEL, discussion, II, 546. 
tion: Sacred Obligations, II, 548 

Wee, WEE Man, Tue, I, 255 

WELL oF St. Kreyne, THE, I, 275 

Weis, Herpert GEORGE, discussion, IV, 672 

WuHarTON, EpirTs, discussion, II, 601; IV, 676. 
Selection: The Mission of Jane, IV, 721 

Wuat America MEANS TO Mz, I, 483 

Wuat Mr. Ropinson Tuinxs (from The Big- 
low Papers), II, 526 

Wuen Earru’s Last Picrurek Is Parnrep, IV, 
760 

Wuen I Have Frars, IV, 461 

WHEN WE Two Partep, IV, 442 

WHERE Burt 1n America, II, 614 

WHERE ForitorRN Sunsets, IV, 756 

Wuirr, GILBert, discussion, I, 580. 
The Tortoise, I, 538 

Wuirman, WALT, discussion, II, 575; III, 624; 
IV, 628. Selections: For You, O Democracy, 
Il, 576; Beat! Beat! Drums!, II, 576; Thick- 
Sprinkled Bunting, II, 577; Long, Too Long, 
America, II, 577; As Toilsome I Wandered 
Virginia’s Woods, II, 577; Not the Pilot, II, 
578; Joy, Shipmate, Joy!, II, 578; A Noiseless, 
Patient Spider, II, 578; Prayer of Columbus, 
II, 578; The Prophecy of a New Era, III, 
543 

Wairtrer, JoHN GREENLEAF, discussion, I, 
580; II, 498. Selections: Lexington, I, 277; 
Seed-Time and Harvest, I, 478; Hampton 
Beach, I, 525; Proem, II, 499; Dedication to 
Songs of Labor, II, 500; Telling the Bees, II, 
500; In School-Days, II, 501; Skipper Ire- 
son’s Ride, II, 502; Ichabod, II, 503 

Wao Is Sinvra?, IV, 125, 

Wuy I Am a Liserat, IV, 498 

Wippemer, Marcaret, discussion, II, 558. 
Selection: In an Office Building, II, 592 

Wire or UsHEr’s WELL, Tue, I, 256 

WiacGLeswortH, MicuHaku, discussion, II, 419; 
IV, 619 
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Wiip Honenysuck ez, Tue, II, 446 

Wip Ripz, Tue, III, 109 

Wixmor, Joun, selection, Epitaph on Charles 
u, IV, 305 

Wiuson, Wooprow, discussion, I, 580. 
tion: Americans of Foreign Birth, I, 494 

WrinnowErs, IV, 757 

Winter Lyric, A, II, 599 

Winter Rips, A, II, 596 

Winturop, JoHN, discussion, II, 419 

Wourr, Oscar M., selection: Where But in 
America, II, 614 

WONDERS OF THE WoripD We Live In, Tue, I, 
533 

Woopnotss I, II, 486 

Woop-Pixn, Tue, II, 596 

WoopwoktsH, SAMUEL, discussion, II, 470 

WorpswortH, WrLi1AM, discussion, I, 580; IV, 
395... Selection: Lines Written in Early 
Spring, I, 517; We Are Seven, IV, 419; She 
Dwelt among the Untrodden Ways, IV, 420; 
A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal, IV, 420; 
Three Years She Grew in Sun and Shower, 
IV, 420; Lucy Gray, IV, 421; To a Highland 
Girl at Inversneyde, IV, 421; The Solitary 
Reaper, IV, 422; She Was a Phantom of 
Delight, IV, 422; Character of the Happy 
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Warrior, IV, 423; Composed upon West- 
minster Bridge, IV, 424; It Is a Beauteous 
Evening, IV, 424; London, 1802, IV, 424; 
The World Is Too Much with Us, IV, 425; 
It Is Not To Be Thought Of, IV, 425; Thought 
of a Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland, 
IV, 425; Personal Talk, IV, 425; Ode to Duty, 
IV, 426; I Wandered Lonely As a Cloud, IV, 
427: Lines Composed a Few Miles above 
Tintern Abbey, IV, 427; My Heart Leaps Up, 
IV, 429; Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
IV, 429 

Worpsworts (Matthew Arnold’s essay on), IV. 
567 

Worktne TOGETHER IN A Democracy, I, 505 

Wortp Is Too Mucu wirtH Us, Tue, IV, 425 

Wrarr, Epirx, discussion, I, 580. Selection: 
On the Great Plateau, I, 532 

Wyart, Srr THomas, discussion, IV, 101 

Wrcuir, Joun, discussion, IV, 36. Selection: 
from The Gospel of Matheu, IV, 42 

Yeats, Wi~t1amM BUTLER, discussion, IV, 751. 
Selection: The Host of the Air, IV, 763; 

Yezierska, AnziA, discussion, III, 624. 
tion: The Fat of the Land, III, 549 

Youne Bicuam, I, 253 

Ziti, IV, 286 
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PRONUNCIATION LIST OF PROPER NAMES 


This list—which is included at the request of numerous teachers—gives the pronunciation of the 
proper names in the Literature and Life Series that are found in common reference works, as well as 
those names that can be located only with difficulty. It is hoped that the list will prove so inclusive 
as to contain any word a teacher may wish to look up. 

Notrre—(a) The capital Nn in the respelling of French names indicates the nasal vowel; the capital 
K in German and Scotch names indicates the gutteral sound that appears in the German word ich. 
(6) In poetry the meter often changes the accent of a word. 


Abazai (4-bi-zi’) 
Abbaye (a4’ba’) 
Abercorn (Ab/ér-kérn) 
Aberfoyle (&b’ér-foil’) 
Abihu (4-bi’hia) 

Abora (a-bd’ra) 
Absalom (&b’sa-ldém) 
Abt Vogler (ipt fd’glér) 
Acheron (ik’ér-dn) 
Achitophel (4-kit’d-fél) 
Achray (Ax-ra’) 
Adelphi (a-dél’fi) 

Ader-Baijan (4’dér-bi’jan) 
Adeste Fideles (a-dés’té fi- 
dé’léz; L. a-dés’té fi-da’las) 

Adonais (Ad’6-na’is) 

Adonis (4-d6’nis) 

ADgipan (@’ji-pin’) 

Aegir (@’jir) 

Aelfric (Alf’rik) 

Aeneas (é-né’4s) 

Aeneid (é-né’id) 

Aeolian (6-6’li-an) 

Aeolus (@’6-lis) 

Aershot (ar’sk6t) 

Aeschylus (és’ki-liis) 

Aetna (ét’na) 

Afghan (&f’ gin) 

Afrasiab (4-fra’si-iib) 

Agassiz (Ag’a-sé; Fr. a’ga’sé’) 

Aggawam (iig/A-wom) 

Agincourt (4j/in-kért; Fr. 4’- 
zhan’koor’) 

Agned-Cathregonion 
k&th’ré-g0’ni-6n) 

Agonistes (ig’6-nis’ téz) 

Agravaine (Ag’ra-van) 

Agrippina (4g-ri-pi’ni) 

Aguecheek (a’gi-chék’) 

Ahmad (4’mad) 

Aigoual (é’g00'al’) 

Ailsa (al’si) 

Aio (i’y6) 

Aisne (an) 

Aix (aks; as) 

Ajut (a’jut) 

Akropolis (4-krép’6-lis) 

Akutan (&’k60-tiin’) 

Al Aaraf (al a’raf) 

Alais (a/lé’) 

Albion (&l/bi-6n) 

Al-Borak (Al’b6-rik’) 

Alcalde (il-kiil’da) 

Aleuin (al/kwin) 

Aldersgate (fl/dérz-gat) 
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Aldington (61/ding-tén) 

Aldworth (6ld’wirth) 

Alengon (a-lén’sén; Fr. a/lan’- 
SON’) 

Alfieri (4l-f6-a/ré) 

Algarotti (al-gi-r6t’té) 

Algarsife (al’gar-séf; sif in Mil- 
ton) 

Algezir (al’jé-zér’) 

Ali (4’lé) 

Ali Baba (4/1é ba’bii) 

Aliena (4-lé-a’na) 

Alisander le Orphelin (A/li- 
sin’dér lé 6r’fé-lin) 

Alisaundre (i’li-s6n’dré) 

All-Foxden (61-f6x’dén) 

Allier (al/ya’) 

Alloa (81’0-a) 

Almayer (al-ma’ér) 

Almesbury (iimz’bér-i) 

Alph (Alf) 

Alpheus (&l-fé’tis) 

Alpine (&l’pin) 

Alsace (al-sis’; Fr. al’zas’) 

Altama (Al-ti’ma) 

Altenburg (Al/tén-boér) 

Alysoun (a’li-sd0n) 

Amana (i-mii’nii) 

Amariocapana (&-mié-ré-6-kii- 
pa’na) 

Amaryllis (4m’a-ril’is) 

Amiens (a/myin’; 4m/’é-énz; 
Sh. 4/mi-énz) 

Aminadab (4-min’i-dib) 

Amnatapoi (iim-nii-tii-po’é) 

Amontillado (A-mOn'tél-yii’- 
do) 

Amorreti (4m/6-rét’i) 

Amphidiamus (im-fid’i-ii-mts) 

Amphytrion (4m-fit’ri-6n) 

Amu Daria (ii-m60’ diir’yii) 

Anacleto (4n-i-kla’td) 

Anacreon (a-nik’ré-6n) 

Anaxagoras (in’Ak-siig’6-ris) 

André (iin’dra) 

Andrea (iin-dra’yii) 

Andreas (in’dré-as) 

Androcles (4n’dro-kléz) 

Andromache (4n-drém/a-ké) 

Angela (4n’jé-la) 

Aningait (An’in-gat) 

Anlaf (an‘laf) 

Annus Mirabilis 
rab’i-lis) 

Anthea (An'thé-a) 
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Antiquary (4n’ti-qua-ri) 

Anzia Yezierska (an’2i-a yéz- 
yér'’ska) 

Aonian (4-0’ni-4n) 

Apelles (a-pél’éz) 

Aphrodite (4f’ré-di’té) 

Apollinaris (a-p6l'j-na’ris) 

Apollyon (a-pdl’i-6n; a-pdl’- 
yin) 

Apologia pro Vita Sua (4’po- 
10’ji-a prod vi’ta soo’a; L. 
a’pd-lo’gi-& prd wé'ta soo’) 

Appolonius (4p’3-16’ns-ts) 

Aprille (a-pril’é) 

Apuleius (&p-i-lé’yiis) 

Aquinas (4-kwi’nas) 

Arachne (a-rik’né) 

Aral (&r’Al) 

Aralian (a-ra’li-Aan) 

Aran (&r’in) 

Arbuthnot (ar’biith-ndt) 

Aready (ar’ka-di) 

Archelaus (ar’ké-la’iis) 

Areopagitica (ir’é3p-a-jit’[git}- 
j-ka) 

Aroer (ar’6-€r) 

Arethuse (Ar’é-thiiz) 

Argive (ar’jiv) 

Argonauts (ar’gd-ndts) 

Argos (ir’gds) 

Ariadne (r’i-4d’né) 

Ariel (4/ri-81) 

Aries (a'ri-é2) 

Aristotle (4r’'is-tot’l) 

Armada (fr-ma/da) 

Armandave (air’man-dav) 

Armorica (ar-mér’i-ka) 

Arraroopana, (a-rii/rd0-pii’ nit) 

Arrochar (ar’6-kar) 

Arromaia, (iir-rd-mii/y4) 

Artemis (ar’té-mis) 

Artoys (Ar’tois’) 

Arwacan (ar-wi-kin’) 

Ascabart (4s’ka-birt) 

Ashby-de-la-Zouche (ash’be’dé’ 
1a’zOosh’) 

Ashestiel (Ash’és-tél) 

Asolando (4s-6-lin’d6) 

Asquith (4s’kwith) 

Assapana (iis-sii-pa/na) 

Assisi (is-sé’28) 

Astarte (As-tir’té) 

Astolat (4s’td-1it) 

Atahualpa (4’ta-wil’pa) 

Atalanta (At’4-Kin’ta) 
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Athanasian (Sth-4-na’zhan) 

Atheling (Ath’él-ing) 

Athelstan (Ath’él-stan) 

Athena (a-thé’na) 

Atrée (a’tra’) 

Atrek (4-trék’) 

Atticus (4t’i-kts) 

Auber (6/bér) 

Au Clair de la Lune (6 klér dé 
la lan) 

Auguisant (6’gi-sant) 

Auguste Dupin(6’giist’ dii’pan’) 

Augustine (6-gtis’tin; 6’gtts-tin) 

Auld Lang Syne (6ld lang sin) 

Auld Licht (6ld lixt) 

Auld Wat (6ld wit) 

Aulis (6’lis) 

Aurelius (6-ré’li-tis) 

Austerlitz (6s'tér-lits) 

Auteuil (3’t@’yé) 

Avalon (av’a-ldn) 

Ave Maria (4v’& mi-ré’s) 

Avernus (a-vir’ntis) 

Averrois (i-vér’ois) 

Avicen (& vi-sén’) 

Avilion (a-vil’yén. Sometimes 
four syllables for meter) 

Aylmer (4l/mér) 

Ayr (ar) 

Baal (ba/al) 

' Bacchanalian (bik’a-na’li-an) 

Bacchus (bak’is) 

Badajos (bii-di’hés’) 

Badon (ba’dtin) 

Bahram (bii’ram) 

Bahrein (bi-ran’) 

Balaklava (ba‘la-kla’va) 

Balder (bél’dér) 

Baldeswelle (bal’d&s-w&l’8) 

Balkh (balk) 

Ballantrae (b&l-an-tra’) 

Balquidder (b&l-quid’ér) 

Balsara (bil’sir’a) 

Balue (ba‘lii’) 

Balvaig (bi&l-vag’) 

Bambroughshire (b&im/bro-shir; 
The modern spelling is Bam- 
boroughshire) 

Bannochar (bin’6-Kir) 

Barbason (bir’ba-sdn) 

Barbados (biir’ba-ddz) 

Barbour (biar’bér) 

Barca (biir’ka) 

Barema (bi-ra’mii) 

Basil (biz; ba’zil) 

Bass (bas) 

Bassa (bas’a) 

Bastille (bas-tél’) 

Bathe (bith’é) 

Batherley (bath’ér-li) 

Bayona (bii-yo’nai) 

Beal an Duine (bél An dwén) 

Beal'’maha (bél’ma-hé) 

Beal-nam-bo (bél/nim-bo’) 

Beaujolais (bd/zh6'le’) 

Beaumont (bd’mé6n’) 

Beaupuy (bd/pwé’) 


Bede (béd) 
Bedivere (béd’i-vér) 
Bedouin (béd’d0-in) 
Beebe (bé’bé) 
Beelzebub (bé-él’/zé-biib) 
Beerbohm (bér’bdm) 
Beethoven (ba’t6-vén) 
Behemoth (bé’hé-méth; bé- 
hé’moth) 
Belganere (bél’ga-nér) 
Belle Aurore (bél 6’rér’) 
Bellerus (bé-lé’riis) 
Bellicent (bél’i-sént) 
Belloe (bé-lok’) 
Bellona (bé-16’na) 
Belmarye (bél’ma-ré’é) 
Beloochistan (bé 160’chi-stin’) 
Beltane (bél’tan) 
Benbow (bén’bd) 
Beneit (bén-at’) 
Benét (bén-a’) 
Benledi (bén-lé’di) 
Ben-shie (bén-shé’) 
Bentham (bén’thim) 
Benvenue (bén’vé-n60) 
Benvoirlich (bén-vér’lix) 
Beowulf (ba’6-woolf) 
Béranger (ba’rain’zha’) 
Bercovici (bér-kd-vé’ché) 
Beresina (bér-&-zé’na) 
Berreo (bér-ra’6) 
Berri (bér’i; Fr. bé’ré’) 
Bestiary (bés’ti-A-ri) 
Berserk (biir’stirk) 
Bewick (bia’ik) 
Bicham (bik’&m) 
Birse (biirs) 
Blaise (blaiz) 
Blamore de Ganis (bla’mér dé 
giin’js) 
Blefuscu (blé-ftis’ka) 
Blenheim (blén‘im) 
Bleoberis (blé’3’bér-is) 
Bleymard (bla/mar’) 
Bleys (blas) 
Bludso (blitid’sd) 
Bobruisk (b6-briisk’) 
Boccaccio (bok-ki’chd) 
Bocea di Piazza (bdk’kai dé 
pé-fiz’zii) 
Bochastle (bd-kis’’]) 
Boeotian (bé-d’shiin) 
Boethius (b6-é’thi-us) 
Boileau (bwii’/ld’) 
Bokhara (b6-ka’rai) 
Bologna (b6-lén’yi) 
Bollviller (bél’vé’ya’) 
Boloigne (bd-loin’&) 
Bonair (bd’nér’) 
Bona Speranza (bd’na_ spa- 
riin’thii) 
Bon Dieu (bén’dytt’) 
Bonduca (bdn-dii’ka) 
Bonie (bdn’'i; Scotch, usually 
bo’ny) 
Bordeaux (bér’dd’) 
Borgoo (bér-g60’) 
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Boris Lugan (b6-rés’ 160-giin’) 

Bornoos (b6r-ndos’) : 

Bors (b6érs) ; 

Boswell (bdz’wél) 

Bothwell (béth’ wl) 

Bouchet (b6do’ché’) 

Bouciqualt (bd0’sé’kal’) 

Bougés (b60’zhés’) 

Bourbon (béor’biin) 

Bowdoin (bd’d’n) 

Bowe (b0’8) 

Boyse (boiz) 

Boz (b6z) 

Brabant (bra-bant’; bra’bant) 

Braca (bra’ka) 

Braes of Doune (braz; dd0on) 

Brandagoras (brin-dig’6-ras) 

Brandiles (brin’di-léz) 

Brantéme (brin’t6m’) 

Brastias (briis-té’As; also two 
syllables) 

Breadalbane (bréd-6l’ban;ban) 

Brescia (bré’sh) 

Bretagne (bré-tin’yé) 

Breton (brét’tin) 

Brianchoil (bré’An-koil’) 

Brian de Bois-Guilbert (bré’- 
an’ dé’bwia’ gél/bér’) 

Briareos (bri-a’ré-ts) 

Brighton (bri’tiin) 

Brillon (bré’yén’) 

Britaine (bri’tain) 

Britannia (bri-tin’i-a) 

Brobdingnagians (brdb’ding- 
nig’i-inz) 

Bruges (broo’jéz; Fr. briizh) 

Brunanburh (brdo’nan-biirr) 

Brut (brdot) 

Budukhshan (b60-dd0k-shiin’) 

Bukloh (b60’k16) 

Bumppo (biim’pd) 

Bungay (biing’ga) 

Burma (biar’ma) 

Bwana (bwii‘nii) 

Byng (bing) 

Bynner (bin’ér) 

Byrd (bird) 

Bysshe (bish) _ 

Byzant (biz’Ant) 

Byzantine (bi-zin’tin) 

Cabrieres (ka’bré’ér’) 

Cacique Aramiari (ka-sék’ A- 
rii-mé-ii'ré) 

Cadiz (ka’diz) 

Cadwallader (kid-wil’S-dér) 

Caedmon (kid’miin) 

Caer-Eryri (ka’ér &’ri) 

Caerlaverock (kir-liv’Er-dk) 

Caerleon (kiir-lé/6n) 

Caerlyle (Kkiir-lil’) 

Caesarian (sé-za’ri-iin) 

Caiama (kii-é-i/mii) 

Cairo (ki’rd) 

Calabashes (kil’a-bish’&z) 

Caledon (k&l/é-dién) 

Calidore (k&l’i-dr) 

Caliph Ali (ka’lif 4/18) 
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Calle Lunga san Moisé (kal’la 
100n’ gi siin m6-é'za) 
Calydon (kil’i-din) 
Cambuscan (kim-biis’kin) 
Cambusmore (kim/biis-mér’) 
Cameliard (ki’mél-yird’) 
Camelot (kim/é-13t) 
Camisard (kim'i-zird) 
Campaspe (kim-pis’pé) 
Campion (kim’pi-8n) 
Campo San Moise 
sin m0d-é’7a) 
Camus (kim’ts) 
Canace (kiin’i-sé) 
Candida (kin’dé@da) 
Canopus (ka-nd’piis) 
Canterbury (kin’tér-bér’s) 
Canuria (ki-n60-re’i) 
Capet (ka’pét; Fr. ka’p&’) 
Capurepana (kii-p00-ré-pii/n4) 
Capuri (ki-poo’ré) 
Carados (kir’a-dés) 
Carapana (kii-ri-pii’/na) 
Caratach (kar’a-tik) 
Caravanserai (kir’a-viin’sa-ri) 
Carepuna (ki-ra-pdo’na) 
Carew (k4-rdo’) 
Carmagnole (kir’ma’nyél’) 
Caroli (ka-rd’lé) 
Carrara (kar-rii/rii) 
Cartage (kiir-ta’zhé) 
Carterhaugh (kar’tér-h6’) 
Casbin (kAs’bin) 
Cassagnas (ka’sin’yi’) 
Cassandra, (ki-siin/dra) 
Cassipo (kiis-sé’pd) 
Castanet (kas’ta’né’) 
Catalani (ki-té-la/né) 
Cathay (k4-tha’) 
Catiline (kAt’i-lin) 
Cauldshields (k6ld’shéldz) 


(kiim’pd 


Caunterbury (k6n’tér-bré’ ; 
sometimes k6n’tér-bér’f) 
Caux (k6) 


Cavalier (ka'va'lya’) 
Cawein (kA-win’) 
Cecily (sés‘i-li) 
Celidon (sél/i-dén) 
Celtic (sél’tic; kél’tic) 
Cenci (chén’ché) 
Cenis (sé/né’) 
Cerberus (stir’bér-iis) 


Cervantes (sér-viin’téz; Sp. 
thér-viin’tés) 
Cette (sét) 


Cévennes (sa/vén’) 
Cévenols (siv’ndl’) 
Chabrier (sha/bré’a’) 
Chaldee (ka&l’dé’) 
Chaleur (sha-loor’; Ifir’) 
Cham (kiim) 
Chamfort (shin’for’) 
Chansons de Geste (shiin’s6N’ 
dé zhést) F 
Chaos (k&’ds) 
Chapaco (chii-pa’k6) 
Charing (char’ing) 


Charis (ki/ris) 

Charlemagne (shir‘lé-man) 

Charolois (sha’rd/lwii’) 

Charonian (ka-rdn’‘i-An) 

Chartreuse (shar’tréz’) 

Charybdis (kaé-rib’dis) 

Chasseradés (shas’ra/dés’) 

Chassezac (shas’zak’) 

Chateaubriand (sha’té’bré’in’) 

Chatham (chit’im) 

Chatillon (shii’té’y6n’) 

Chaucer (ch6’sér) 

Chauntecleer (chén’t&-klér’) 

Chelsea (chél’sé) 

Chenier (sha/nya’) 

Chepany (shi-pii’né) 

Chepe (cha’pé) 

Cher (shar) 

Cheyenne (shi-én’) 

Cheyne (chan) 

Chian (ké’iin) 

Childe (child) 

Childeric (chil’dér’ik; Fr. 
shél’dé’rék) 

Chillon (shi-lén’; shil’/6n; Fr. 
shé’y6n’) 

Chimborazo (chim’bd-rii’zd) 

Chitral (chit-ral’) 

Cho-fang (ch6-fing’) 

Chorasmian (k6-ris’mi-An) 

Christes (kris’tés) 

Christofre (kris’téfr’) 

Ciawani (thé-a-wii’né) 

Cibber (sib’ér) 

Ciconian (si-k6/ni-in) 

Cid (sid; Sp. théd) 

Cimber (sim/bér) 

Cimbric (sim’/brik) 

Cimmerian (si-mé’ri-An) 

Cinna, (sin’é) 

Cinque (sank) 

Cistercian (sis-ttr’shin) 

Claret (klir’ét) 

Claus of Innsbruck (klous; 
ins’brook) 

Cleitus (kli’ttis) 

Clelia (klé’li-a) 

Cleon (klé’6n) 

Cleopatra (klé’6-pa’ tra) 

Clitus (kli’tiis) 

Clough (kliif) 

Cnidus (ni’‘dtis) 

Cochin (k6’shin’) 

Cocurés (k6’kii/rés’) 

Cocytus (k6-si’ tts) 

Coeur-de-Lion (Fr. kdr’dé'lé’- 
on’; Eng. kfir dé li’tin) 

Coir-nan-Uriskin (koir-niin- 
tir’is-kin) 

Coleridge (k6l’rij) 

Colet (k6l’ét) 

Colin (k6l'in) 

Coliseum (k6l-i-sé'tim) 

Colme (kém) 

Colmekill (k6m-kil’) 

Coloigne (k6-loin’é) 

Colquhouns (k6-hd0anz’) 
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Colum (kéIm) . 

Comédie Frangaise (k6/ma/dé’ 
friin’séz’) 

Comines (k6/mén’) 

Communipaw (ké-mii'ni-po) 

Comus (k6’miis) 

Conan (k6’/nin) 

Conciergerie (kén’syér’zhé' rc’) 

Confessio Amantis (kén-fésh’t-o 
&-miin’ tis) 

Confucius (kén-fa’shi-tis) 

Constantinius (kén-stin-tin’é- 
us) 

Copernicus (k6-par‘ni-ktis) 

Copley (kép/li) 

Corin (k6’rin) 

Corinnos (k6-rin’és) 

Coriolanus (kd’ri-6-la/niis) 

Corneille (kér’nal’; Fr. kér’- 
na’yé) 

Coronach (k6r’d-niK) 

Corpus Christi (kér’ptis kris’ti) 

Correggio (k6r-réd’jo) 

Corydon (kér’i-din) 

Cotopaxi (k6’té-pik’sé 

Coudere (kd0’dérk’) 

Courland (kdor’land) 

Covent (ktiv’ént) 

Coventry (kttv’én-tri) 

Cowdenknowes(kou’d&n-nouz’) 

Cowley (kou'li) 

Cowper (k60’pér; kou’pér) 

Craigenputtock(krag’én-piit/tik) 

Crashaw (krish’a) 

Crébillon (kra’bé’y6n’) 

Crecy (krés’i; kra’sé’) 

Cressy (krés’{) 

Crévecoeur (kréy’kfir’) 

Crichton (kri’tén) 

Croisickese (krwi'zé'kéz’) 

Cromer (krém/ér) 

Crothers (kriith’érz) 

Croye (krwii) 

Culloden (kii-16’[15}d’n) 

Curiapan (k60-ri-a’piin) 

Cuyler (ki’lér) 

Cuzco (c602'kd) 

Cynewulf (kin’é-woélf) 

Cynosure (si’nd-shir) 

Cyropaedia (si’rd-pé-di’ ii) 

Cytherea (sith/ér-€’a) 

Dacian (da’shin) 

Dagon (da’/gén) 

Dalila (da-li’la) 

Damascien (da’ma-sén’) 

Damfreville (dan’fré’vél’) 

Damoetas (di-mé’tis) 

Damozel (diim/6-zél’) 

Danaw (din’6) 

Danish (dan’Ysh) 

Dante (din’té; It. diin’ta) 

Dantzic (dan’tsix) 

d’Arblay (dir’bla; dir’bla’) 

Dardanius (dir-da’ni-ts) 


- Darien (da’ri-én’) 


Darino (da’ré’nd’) 
ah 


Darius (da-ri’ts) 
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D’ Arthur (dir’thtr) 

Dauphin (d6’fin; Fr. dd’fain’) 

De Béranger (dé ba/ran’zha’) 

de Bonivard (dé bé/né’ vir’) 

Decamerone (dé-kim/ér-6n) 

De Farge (dé farzh’) 

Defoe (dé-f6’) 

de Gustibus (dégtis’ti-bis: L. 
da, g00s’ti-bdds) 

Deil (del) 

Deirdre (dar’dré) 

Deiscorides (da’ts-k6r’i-dés) 

de la Casse (dé la kas) 

De la Mare (dé’ 1a m4r) 

Deland (dé-lind’) 

de Langlade (dé lan’glad’) 

Deloney (dé-lon’) 

Delphi (dél’fi) 

Delphic (dél’fik) 

Demos (dé’més) 

Demosthenes (dé-més’thé-néz) 

Denain (d@-nin’; dé-nan’) 

De Quincey (dé kwin’si) 

Deor (da’6r) 

Derbyshire (dar{dtir]’bi-shér) 

Dertemouthe (dér’ta-méoth’é) 

De Shakespeare Nostrati (dé; 
nos-tra’ti) 

de Staél (dé sta’él’) 

De Stilo, et Optimo Scribendi 
Genere (dé sti/ld &t Sp’ti-md 
skri-bén/di) 

De Vaux (dé’vd’) 

Devon (dév’tin) 

D’Hymbercourt(dan’bér’ koor’) 

Diable (dyii’bl’) 

Dian (di/An) 

Diderot (dé’drd’) 

Diedrich (déd’rix) 

Dimmesdale (dimz’dal) 

D'Indaginé (din’da’‘zhé'ni’) 

Diodorus (di’6-dd’rtis) 

Diogenes (di-6j/é-néz) 

Dirkovitch (dér’kd-wéch) 

Dives (di’véz) 

Dnieper (né’pér) 

Dodinas (d6’di-nis) 

Dodona (d6-dd’/na) 

Doine (doin) 

Dominican (dé-min’‘j-kan) 

Dominie (ddm‘i-ni) 

Dominus Verulamius (ddm‘i- 
niis vér-60-lim‘i-tis) 

Donatello (ddn‘a-tél’S) 

Donegal (ddn’é-g61’) 

Donkov (din’kév) 

Donne (doén) 

Don Quixote (Sp. din ké-ho'ta; 
dén quiks’6t) 

Dorie (ddr’tk) 

D'Oubril (d6éo’brél’) 

Doune (d66n) 

Dowlas (dou’lXs) 

Druid (drao¥d) 

Drumossie (drti-mbés‘é) 

Drury (dré0’ri) 

Dubrie (di’brik) 

Du Chayle (dii/sha/la’) 


Diiffeld (dir’félt’) 

Dugald (di’gild) 

Dullissimo (ditil-is’i-m6) 

Duma (do0’m4) 

Dumfries (dtim-frés’) 

Dunciad (diin’si-id) 

Dunfermline (diin-férm lin) 

Dunois (dii’nwi’) 

Dunrossness (diin-rés‘nés) 

Dunsany (diin-sa’ni) 

Dunsinane (diin’si-nin’) 

Duomo (dwd’mG; It. dw6) 

Dupin (dii’pin’) 

D’Urfey (dér’fi) 

Durward (dtir’ward) 

Dwasala (dwii-sit’la) 

Dyflen (div’lén) 

Dymchurch (dim’chirch) 

Dynasts (di’n&sts) 

Ebena (é-bé’na) 

Eclogues (ék’légz) 

Edinburgh (éd’ ’n-bur-6) 

Eglentyne (ég’lén-té’né) 

Elaine (é-lan’) 

Elaria (a-la’ré-4) 

Eldorado (él-d6-ri’dd) 

Elene (él’é-na) 

Elgin (él’gin) 

Elia (@’li-a) 

Elibank (@’li-bink) 

Elizabethan (é-liz’/a-bé’ than; 
béth’An) 

Eloise (&l’6-éz) 

Ely (@/1) 

Elyot (él/-iit) 

Elysian (@-lizh’An) 

Elzevir (él’zé-vér) 

Emeria (a-mi-ré’i) 

Emrys (@mris) 

Endymion (@n-dim’i-6n) 

Engelonde (éng’gé-lind) 

England (ing’gland) 

Epaminondas  (é-pim‘i-ndn’- 
das) 

Ephraim (é’fri-im) 

Epinogris (#-pin’6-gris) 

Epuremei (4-pd0’ra-mi’é) 

Erasmus (6-riiz/mtis) 

Erebus (ér’é-biis) 

Eretria (8-ré’tri-a) 

Erin (@r’in; é’rin) 

Ermengare (dr’mén’giir’) 

Erse (ars) 

Escurial (&s-ki’ri-Xl) 

Esculapius (&s’kti-la’pi-tis) 

Estmere (ést’mér) 

Ethiop (@’thi-dp) 

Eugéne Scribe (@’zh&n’skréb) 

Euphrosyne (ii-frds’i-né) 

Euphues (a’fi-éz) 

Eurydice (ii-rid’i-sé) 

Eutaw (a’t6) 

Eyrémonde (év’ra’m6nd’) 

Ewaipanoma(d-wii/é-pii-nd’ma) 

Excalibur (éks-k&l/i-biir) 

Exeter (éks’8-tér) 

Eymeric de Gironne (&m‘rék’ 
dé’ jhe’rdn’) 
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Eynos (i’nés) 

Fabre (fa’br’) 

Faerie Queene (f3’/ér-i kwén) 
Falconer (f6’k’n-nér) 
Falstaff (f6l/staf) 

Faroes (far’6z) 
Faubourg St. Germain 
boor’ sin’ zhér’min’) 
Fauconberg (f6’k6Nn’bér”” 

Faustus (f6s’tits) 

Fayal (fi-al’) 

Feraburz (fér’a-biarz) 

Ferghana (fér-ghi’nii) 

Ferne-wein (fér’/névin) 

Ferney (fér’n%’) 

Ferood (fér-d0d’) 

Ferragus (fér’a-gtis) 

Ferrara (fér-ri’ri) 

Fesolé (f8-z6-la’) 

Fiennes (fé-8nz’) 

Filicaia (fé-lé-ka’ yi) 

Firdousi (fér-d60’sé) 

Flammonde (fla-m6nd’) 

Flaubert (fl6’bér’) 

Flaundres (fl6n’drés) 

Flavius (fla’/vi-tis) 

Fleance (flé’ins) 

Flodden (fléd’én) 

Florac (fld’rak’) 

Florentin (fl3/rin't®n’) 

Foix (fwa) 

Foligno (f60-lén’y6) 

Fouqué (f60’ka’) 

Fouzilhie (f60'ze'lék’) 

Fra Lippo Lippi (fri lép’pd 
lép’pé) 

France (frans; Fr. friins) 

Franceline (frins’lén’) 

Francisco Lopez (fran-sis’kd 
16’pas; 15’path) 

Francois de Bonivard (frin’- 
swii’ dé b6’né’ viir’) 

Francois de Langlade (frin’~ 
swa’ dé liin’glad’) 

Frankenstein (friing’kén-stin) 

Fra. Pandolf (fri piin’ddlf) 

Frémiet (fra’mya’) 

Freneau (fré-nd’) 

Frisian (frizh’in) 

Frobisher (fréb’ish-ér) 

Front de Boeuf (frén’dé bait’) 

Froude (frdod) 

Fruin (frd0’in) 

Fulvia (ftil/vi-a) 

Fuseli (fai’zé-1f) 

Fynystere (fin’is-tér’&) 

Gaddesden (gidz’dén) 

Gael (gal) 

Gaelic (ga’/lik) 

Gaetulian (jé-tili-an) 

Gaheris (g&’ér-is) 

Gala (gala) 

Galahad (g&l’a-hid) 

Galen (g&/lén) 

Galeotti (gi’li-St’ tt) 

Galice (gi-lés’) 

Galicia (ga-lish’i-a) 

Galien (gi/16-%n) 


(f6’- 
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Galileo (gal’i-1é’6) 

Galleron (gil/ér-dn) 

Gallican (g41'i-kin) 

Galsworthy (g6lz/wtir-thi) 

Galway (g6l/wa) 

Gambetta (gim-bét’a) 

Ganymede (giin’i-méd) 

Gard (gar) 

Gareth (gar’&th) 

Gargantua (giir-giin’ti-a) 

Garrick (gir’ik) 

Gascoigne (gits’koin) 

Gascony (giis’k0’ni) 

Gaspard (gas’par’) 

Gatien (ga’sé’iin’) 

Gautier (g6/tya’) 

Gavin Birse (giiv’in bars) 

Gawain; Gawayne (g6/win; ga- 
wan’) 

Gazielle (ga’zé’él’) 

Gélert (gél’ért) 

Genii (jé’ni-i) 

Gennesaret (gé [j&] nés’4-rét) 

Geoffrey (jéf’ri) 

Georges (zhérzh) 

Geraint (gé-rant’) 

Gernade (gér’niid) 

Gévaudan (zha/vd'diin’) 

Ghent (gént) 

Ghibellines (gib’él-inz) 

Ghitza (gé’tsa) 

Gileadite (gil’/é-4d-it) 

Gill (jil) 

Gilnockie (gil-ndk’i) 

Giuseppe (jd0-sép’pé) 

Glamis (glimz) 

Glaphyro (gla-fi’ra) 

Glenartney (glén-iart’ni) 

Glenfinlas (glén-fin’lAs) 

Glenlivet (glén-lé’vét) 

Glenluce (glén’l66s) 

Gloucester (glos’tér) 

Goa (g6’a) 

Godiva (g6-di/vii) 

Goed Hoop (héot hop) 

Goethe (gti'té) 

Golconda (g6l-kén’da) 

Gorboduce (gér’bd-diik) 

Gorlois (g6r-l6’és; often two 
syllables in King Arthur) 

Goshen (g6’/shén) 

Gothic (géth’ik) 

Goudet (g60'dé’) 

Goulet (g00'1é’) 

Gouvimali (g60-vé-miilé) 

Gower (gou’ér) 

Gracchi (grik’i 

Graeme (grim) 

Grahame (gra/im) 

Granada (gra-nii’da) 

Grandpré (griin’pri’) 

Grasmere (gras’mér) 

Greenwich (Eng. grin’ij) 

Grendel (grén’dél) , 

Greta (gré’ta) 

Grete See (grat’é sa’) 

Gretna (grét’na) 

Greéve (grév) 


Gribelin (gri'bé-lin) 

Griselda (gri-zél/da) 

Grizel (griz’’l) 

Guadalquivir (g6/dal-kwiv’ér) 

Guanipa (gwii-né’pa) 

Gudurz (gtid’trz) 

Gueldres (géldr’) 

Guelph (gwélf) 

Guiana (gé-i/nii) 

Guichard (gé’shar’) 

Guido Reni (gwé’dé ra/né) 

Guinevere (gwin’é-vér) 

Guiney (gi’ni) 

Guizot (gé’z0’) 

Gunga Din (gd0ng’ga dén) 

Gurnion (g60r’ni-dn) 

Gustavus (gtis-ta’[or ta] viis) 

Guyenne (gii’yén’) 

Guyon (gi’dn) 

Guyot (git’yd’) 

Habersham (hib/ér-shim) 

Hades (ha’déz) 

Hafiz (hi’fiz) 

Haharacoa (hii-hii-ri-k0’) 

Hakluyt (hik’loot) 

Hallam (hil/im) 

Haly (a/1é’) 

Haman (ha’min) 

Hamelin (him’é-lin) 

Happar (hap’ar) 

Harapha (ha-rii’fa) 

Harfleur (ar’fitr’) 

Harleian (hir-lé’an) 

Harlequin (har’lé-kin or kwin) 

Harpier (har’pér’) 

Harte (hart) 

Harte-Beest-Kongoni 
bast kdn-gd’/né) 

Hasselt (his’sélt) 

Haterius (hi-té’ri-iis) 

Haute-Loire (6t/lwar’) 

Hazeldean (ha’z’l-dén’) 

Hazlitt (haz’lit) 

Hebe (hé’bé) 

Hebrides (héb/ri-déz) 

Hebrus (hé’briis) 

Hecate (hék’a-té Sh. hék’at) 

Heidegger (hi’dé-gér) 

Heine (hi‘né) 

Heidelberg (hi’dél-bfirg) 

Heldenbuch (hél’/dén-boox) 

Hellas (hél’As) 

Helmund (hél’miind) 

Helvoetsluys (hél-vdot-slois’) 

Heminge (hém’ing) 

Heodening (ha-6d’én-ing) 

Heorot (ha’6-rot) 

Heorrenda (h4-6-rén’da) 

Hephzibah (hép’zi-bi) 

Hera (hé’ra) 

Hercules (hér’kii-léz) 

Hermes (hér’méz) 

Hermione (hér-mi’6-né) 

Herodotus (hé-r6d’6-tiis) 

Hervé Riel (ér’va’ ré’él’) 

Hesperides (hés-pér’i-déz) 

Hiawatha (hi’a-w0’tha) 

Hierocles (hi-ér’6-kléz) 


(har’té 
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Hilaire Belioe (é-lar’ bél-6k’) 

Hilarion (hi-la/ri-dn) 

Hildeburh (hil/d&é-boorx) 

Hilpah (hil’/pa) 

Himalayan (hi-mii’la-yiin; him/- 
a-la’yin) 

Hippocrates (hi-pdk’ra-té&) 

Hippocrene (hip’6-krén) 

Hippomenes (hi-pdm/é-néz) 

Hippotades (hi-pdt/a-déz) 

Hirah Singh (hé’rii sing) 

Hispaniola (his’pa-ni-6/la) 

Hogue (6g) 

Hohenlinden (hd’én-lin’dén) 

Holbein (hdl’/bin) 

Holles (hdlz) 

Holofernes (hdl’/6-fttr’ ez) 

Honorius (hé-n6’ri-tis) 

Hororotomaka —_(h6-rd/rd-to- 
mi’ ki) 

Hospitaler (hés’pi-til-ér) 

Hotel des Invalides (6’tél’da’ 
2in’va'léd’) 

Ho-ti (hd’té) 

Houyhnhnms (whin’émz: hoo- 
in’’m) 

Houri (hd60’ti; hou’ri) 

Housman (hous’min) 

Hovey (hiv’i) 

Hrothgar (hréth’ gir) 

Huaina Capac (wi-é’na ki/- 
pak) 

Huascar (wiis’kir) 

Huberd (hi-bérd’) 

Hudibras (hi’di-bris) 

Huguenot (hii’gé-ndt) 

Hussar (hd6-ziir’) 

Hyades (hi’a-déz) 

Hydaspes (hi-dis’péz) 

Hydra (hi’dra) 

Hygelac (hig’é-lak) 

Hymen (hi’mén) 

Hyperion (hi-pé’ri-én) 

Hyphasis (hif’4-sis) 

Hyrean (hir’kin) 

Hythe (hith) 

Ibsen (ib’sén) 

Tago (é-ii'gd) 

Tearian (i-ka/ri-in) 

Ichabod (tk’A-b&d) 

Idaean (i-dé’/iin) 

Ildefonso (él'di-f6n’sd) 

Iliad (i’i-4d) 

Tlium (il’/i-tim) 

Il Penseroso (@l pén-sé-r6’s6) 

Il Trovatore (él trd-vii-to’ré) 

Tlyat (il’yit) 

Imlae ({m‘lik) 

Inch-Cailliach (insh-ka/li-ix) 

Inferno (in-ftir’nd) 

Ingonish (ing’g6-nish) 

Instans Tyrannus (in‘stiinz li+ 


Inversneyde (in-vér-snid’) 
Invictus (in-vik’tits) 

Tol (y6l) 

Iran (é’riin’) 

Irkutsk (ir-kddtsk’) 
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Irrawaddy (ir’a-wéd’}) 

Irvine (ér’vin) 

Iser (@'2ér) 

Isfahan (is’fa-hiin’) 

Israfel (iz’ [is] ra-fél) 

Ithuriel (i-thi’ri-él) 

Ivan Berloff (é-viin’ bér-lot’) 

Ivanhoe (i’vin-hd) 

Iwana (é-wii/nA) 

Twarawaqueri (@-wii’ra-wi-ka’- 
ré) 

Jaalam (ja‘al-Am) 

Jacobin (jik’d-bin) 

Jacobite (jik’6d-bit) 

Jacqueline (zhik’lén’) 

Jacques (zhiik) 

Jagai (ja-gi’) 

Jamshyd (jiim-shéd’) 

Jaques (ja’quéz; jik’wéz; zhak) 

Jardines (jir’dinz) 

Jason (ja’sén) 

Jaxartes (jaks-ir’téz) 

Jedburgh (jéd’biir’s) 

Jekyll (jé’kil) 

Jemshid (jém-shéd’) 

Jesu (jé’sii; ya’soo) 

Jewett (j00’8t) 

Jeypore (ji-pir’) 

Jhelum (jé/liim) 


Joani (zhd'a’né’) 


Joan of Arc (j6-An’or jon; irk) 


Joaquin (wi-kén’) 

Joris (j’ris) 

Jorvaulx (zhér’vo’) 

Jétuns (yt/toonz) 

Juan (hwiin) 

Julian (jii’li-an) 

Junto (jtin’td) 

Jura (j60’ra) 

Juvenal (jd0/vé-nil) 

Kai Khosroo (ki kés-r60’) 

Kairwan (kir’ win’) 

Kalacoon (Iii-li-kon’) 

Kalmuck (kAl/mtk) 

Kamal (kam/al) 

Kant (kant) 

Kara-kul (kii-rii’ko0l’) 

Katrine (kAt’rin) 

Katzenellenbogen (ki’ts®n-élL 
&n-b0’gén) 

Kavirondo (ki-vé-rdn‘do) 

Kealakekau (ka‘i-li-ki-kou’) 

Kew (kai) 

Keymis (ké/mis) 

Keyne (kén) 

Khan (kin) 

Khiva (xé/va) 

Khorassan (K6'riis-siin’) 

Khusru (xts-r60’) 

Khyber (ki’bér) 

Kier (kér) 

Kikuyu (ké-kd0’y60) 

Kilcolman (kil-kd/miin) 

Kipchak (kip-chiik’) 

Kirgizzes (kir-géz’&z) 

Kirkton (ktirk’tén) 

Kirriemuir (kir-ré-miir’) 

Klopstock (klép’shtdk) 


Knibbs (nibz) 

Knowe (nou; no) 

Kohik (k6’hik) 

Kolor (k6/lér) 

Kongra-Tonga (kin’gri-ton’ git) 

Koords (kdordz) 

Koran (k6-riin’; k6/rin) 

Kory (k6’ri) 

Kreymborg (kram/’bdorg) 

Kubla Khan (k60’bla kin) 

Kumiria (k60-mé-ré’ii) 

Kuzzak (k60’zik) 

La Bastide (la bas’téd’) 

Labea, (la’bé-a) 

La Belle Dame sans Merci (la 
bél dam sin mér’sé’) 


‘La Bruyére (la brii’yér’) 


Laertes (la-tr’téz) 

Laestrigonians(lés’ tri-g0’ni-anz) 

La Ferte (la’ fért’) 

La France (la frins) 

La Hogue (la dg’) 

Lallan (1Al/An) 

L’Allegro (lal-la’gr6) 

Lamaree (la-ma-ré’) 

Lamartine (la/mar’tén’) 

Lamia (la/mi-a) 

Lammas (lim’‘as) 

Lammeter (1A’mé-tér) 

Lamoignon de Bavile 
mwa’nyon’ dé ba’vél’) 

Lamorak (14’m6-rik) 

Lampedo (lim-pé’d6) 

Lancelot (lan’sé-lot) 

Landor (lAin’dér) 

Langogne (lan’gon’yé) 

Languedoc (ling’ddk’) 

Languedocian (lAng-gwé-do'- 
shan) 

Langur Dass (lAng’gdor diis) 

Lanier (l&-nér’) 

Lannes (lin; lan; in Browning 
lAnz) 

Laodameia (la-5d-a-mi' a) 

La Royne de la Beaulté et des 
Amours (la roin dé la bol’ta’ 
& da aii’ moor’) 

Las Casas (liis kii‘siis) 

Latangor (lAt/Ang-gér’) 

Latinist (lit’in-ist) 

La Traviata (li trii-vé-ii' tii) 

Launfal (liin’fi1; l6n’) 

Lausonne (16’z6n’) 

Lavaine (la-van’) 

La Vernéde (la vér’néd’) 

Lavoisier (la/vwii’zya’) 

Layamon (li/ya-mdn) 

Leacock (1é’kdk) 

Le Balafré (1é ba’la’fra’) 

Le Beau (lé bd’) 

Le Cheylard (lé sha‘lar’) 

Le Glorieux (lé glé/ryé’) 

Legrand (lé-grind’) 

Leicester (lés’tér) 

Leigh (1é) 

Leman (lé/min) 

Le Monastier (1é m6’nis’tya’) 

Leodogran (lé-6d’6-gritn) 


(a’- 
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Leoline (1é’6-lin) 
Leopardi (1a/6-par’dé) 
Lepel (1é-pél’) 

Le Puy (lé pwé’) 
Lestampes (lé’staNnp’) 
Lestrale (lés’tral’) 

Lethe (lé’thé) 

Lethean (lé-thé’An) 
Levana (lé-va’na) 
Leven (lé’vén) 
L’Evéque (la’vék’) 
Leviathan (lé-vi'a-thin) 
Lewes (li’és) 

Leyden (li’dén) 

Libau (1é’bou) 
Liddesdale (lidz’dal) 
Lido (1é’dd) 

Liége (1é’ézh’) 

Liégeois (lé’ézh' wii’) 
Ligeia (li-jé’a) 

Ligier (lij’ér) 

Ligny (lén’yé’) 
Lillibullero (1i1’i-bi-le’rd) 
Lilliputian (lil'i-pii’shin) 
Limmason (lim’a-siin) 
Lindesay (lin’zi) 

Linnea (li-né’a) 

Lionel (li’tin-€1) 

Lippo (lép’6) 

Littin (1é’tin) 

Livesey (liv’zi) 
Llandudlo (lin-dtid’l6) 
Llangollen (lAn-gdth’lén) 
Llewellyn (160-él’in) 
Loch Achray (15K Ak’ra) 
Lochard (l6xK-ard’) 
Loches (lésh) 

Loch Katrine (16x kit’rin) 
Loch Lomond (16x 16’ménd) 
Loch Voil (15K voil) 
Lockhart (ldk’hart; 15k’art) 
Loire (lwar) 

Lokeren (16’kér-&n) 
Longinus (lén-ji/ntis) 
Looz (16s) 

Lotos (16’ttis) 

Louises (160'é2z’) 
Louvain (160/vin’) 
Louvre (160’vr’) 
Louvrelenil (ld0v’r’lé’nél’) 
Lozere (16’zér’) 

Lubbock (ltb’dk) 
Lubnaig (Itb’nag) 

Lue (lak) 

Lucasta (li-kis’ta) 
Lucero (160-ka‘rd) 
Lucifer (la’si-fér) 
Lucullus (Jé-kil’ts) 
Lufra (160/fra) 

Lupereal (lfi’pér-kal) 
Lushkar (ltish’kir) 
Luzones (160-znz’) 
Lycidas (lis’i-dis) 
Lydgate (lid’gat) 
Lyeys-(1é’is) 

Lyly (1il’}) 

Lynette (lin-ét’) 
Lyonesse (li’5-né&s’) 


PRONUNCIATION LIST OF PROPER NAMES 
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Lyonors (li’6-norz’) 

Lyra Apostolica (li’ri Ap’ds- 
tol’i-ka; 16/ra, a-pds-t8l'I-ka) 

Lytherly (lith’ér’li) 

Macaco (ma-ka’k6) 

Machabee (mik’a-bé) 

Machiavelli (mik-i-a-vél’7; It. 
mi’kyii-vél'lé) 

Mackaye (ma-ki’) 

Macready (mik-ré’ [mi-kré] di) 

Macureguari (mii-k00-ra-gwa’- 
ré) 

Macureo (mii-k60-ra’d) 

Mador (ma/dor) 

Madrigal (mid’ri-gil) 

Maecenas (mé-sé’nis) 

Maeldune (mal-diin’) 

Maelstrom (mal’strém) 

Magna Charta (mag’na kir’ta) 

Magyar (méd’ydr) 

Mahomet (ma-hém/ét) 

Mahto-Tatonka (mi’td ta 
ton’ kit) 

Maida (ma’da) : 

Malaga(mAl’i-gii; Sp.mii/la-gii) 

Malaysia (ma-la’sha; zha) 

Maldon (mél’diin) 

Malebranche (mal’/bransh’) 

Malemute (mé’lé-mit) 

Malise (ma’lés) 

Malo (mié’1d) 

Malory (mAél’6-ri) 

Malouins (mal’60’A4n’) 

Malvoisin (mal’vwa’zan’) 

Malvolio (mil-vo'li-d) 

Manco Capac (miin’k6 ka- 
pik’) 

Mandeville (man’dé-vil) 

Manipur (miin’é-poor’) 

Manoa (mii-n6’i) 

Manoripano (mii-n6d-ré-pa’nd) 

Mantuan (min’ti-in) 

Manzoni (min-dzd’né) 

Maranon (mii-rin-yon’) 

Marche (mirch) 

Marck (mirk) 

Marco Sadeler (miir’k6 sad’é- 
lér) 

Mare Caspiu (mii’ra kas’ pi-60) 

Marheyo (miir-a/y6) 

Mariette (ma’ré’ét’) 

Maris (mii’ris) 

Marmoutier (mar’m60’tya’) 

Maro (ma’rd) 

Maronnan (ma-ron’an) 

Marquis (miir’kwis) 

Marseillaise (miir’sé-laz’; Fr. 
mar’s¢’yéz’) 

Martel (mar’tél’) 

Marthesia (miir-thé’zi-a) 

Marthon (mar’t6n’) 

Martial (miir’shi-al) 

Martinez (miir-té/nath) 

Martini (miir-té’né) 

Martinmas (miir’tin-mas) 

Martius Galeotti (méar’sé’iis’ 
2a'la’6'te’) 

Marvell (mir’vél) 


Masefield (maz’féld) 
Massinger (mis‘in-jér) 
Massip (ma/sép’) 
Mather (mith’ér) 
Matheu (mith’i) 
Mauchline (m6x’lin) 
Maudelayne (mow’dé-lin’é) 
Maui (mou’é) 
Maure (mou’ré) 
Maurya (m6’rya) 
Mazzini (miit-sé’né) 
Mecheln (mék’éln) 
Medici (méd’é-ché) 
Medina Sidonia (ma-dé’na sé- 
dd’né-ii) 
Meggat (még’at) 
Mehevi (ma-ha’vé) 
Meisen (mi’zén) 
Melibeus (mél'i-bé’tis) 
Meliot de Logris (mél’j-dt dé 16- 
gris’) 
Menaphon (mén’a-fon) 
Mende (mind) ‘ 
Meneaska (ma-na-iis’ kit) 
Menelaus (mén’é-la’iis) 
Menshikoy (mén/shé-kéf) 
Menteith (mén-téth’) 
Mercian (mir’si [shi] -An) 
Mercoire (mér’kwar’) 
Mercutio (mér-kii’shi-6) 
Meridies (mé-rid'j-éz) 
Merindol (mé’ran‘d6’) 
Merlin (mir’lin) 
Merodadi (mér-6-dii’dé) 
Mertoun (mér’tén) 
Messala (mé-sa’lii) 


_ Metamorphoses (mét’a-mér’fo- 


séz) 
Metternick (mét’ér-nik) 
Mézenc (ma’ziink’) 
Mezzo Camin (méd’z6 kam- 
én’) 
Mialet (mé’a‘lé’) 
Michaelmas (mik’él-mas) 
Michel (mé’shél’) 
Middleburgh (mid’é@l-birg) 
Midlothian (mid-ld’thi-Ain) 
Mierga (mé-ér’ga) 
Milanion (mi-lan’i-6n) 
Millay (mi-la’) 
Miltiades (mil-ti/a-déz) 
Mimente (mé’miint’) 
Mincius (min’shiis) 
Cheevy (min’i-vér 
Minsk (minsk) 
Miquelet (mé’k’-1é’) 
Miral (mé’ral’) 
Mirza (mér’za) 
Mitre (mi’tér) 
Mizpeh (miz’pé) 
Moby (md’bi) 
Modan (md’din) 
Modestine (mdd’és-tén’) 
Modred (m6/dréd) 
Mogadore (mog’a-dor’) 
Mohican (m6-hé’kin) 
Moliére (m6'lvér’) 
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Moluccas (mé-lik’az) 

Mona (m6/nii) 

Monan (md6’niin) 

Monastrian (m6-nis’tri-in) 

Monmouth (mén/miith) 

Monsieur le Capitaine (mé’- 
syt’ Jé ka’pé’t&n’) 

Montagu (m6n’ta-gi) 

Montaigne (mon-tan’; Fr. 
mOn’ tén’yé) 

Montdidier (mén’dé’dya’) 

Montereau (m6n’trd’) 

Montigni (mén’té’nyé’) 

Montjoy (mén’jhwi’) 

Montl’hery (mén’tlé’ré’) 

Montmartre (m6n’/mirt’r’) 

Montpellier (mén’pél’lya’) 

Moorghab (mdor’gib) 

Moray (mor’d) 

Morequito (m6-ra-ké’td) 

Morganore (mé6r’ga-n6r’ ) 

Morley (mér’li) 

Morphean (mér’fé-iin) 

Morpheus (moér’fiis; mor’fé-tis) 

Mors (mérz) 

Morte Darthur 
thir) 

Moselle (m6’zél’) 

Mossgiel (més’gél) 

Movastar (m6’vas’tar’) 

Mozart (m6/zart; Ger. md6’- 
tsirt) 

Muirkirk (mir’k(rk) 

Mulciber (miil’si-bér) 

Mianchen (miin’Kén) 

Munich (mii/nik) 

Miinsterberg (miin’stér-bérx) 

Murrecotima (m60-ri-k6-té’- 
ma) 

Musaeus (mii-sé’tis) 

Musselburgh (mus’’l-bur-d) 

Musset (mii’sé’) 

Muztagh (miiz’tiig) 

Myrmidons (mfr’mi-donz) 

Myssyas (mé-si’as) 

Mysy (mi’zi) 

Nadab (na/dib) 

Naevia (né’vi-a) 

Nahant (na-hint’) 

Naiad (na’yid) 

Namancos (na-min’kos) 

Narmonee (niir-m6-né’) 

Nasmyth (na’smith) 

Natches (nich’éz) 

Navarre (na-viir’) 

Neaera (né-’ra) 

Nekayah (nék-ii'yii) 

Nemesis (ném’é-sis) 

Neots (né’dts; néts) 

Nepaul (né-pdl’) 

Nepoios (ni-p6’é-ds) 

Nibelungenlied (né”bé-loong’- 
én-lét’) 

Nicaean (ni-sé’’n) 

Nigel (ni’jél) 

Nilus (ni’liis) 

Nizam (né-ziim’) 

Noll (ndl) 


(mort dir’- 
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Nombre Dios (ndm/bra dyos’) 

Northgalis (nérth-giil’is) 

Norweyan (nér-wa/i%in) 

Nostromo (nés-tro’md) 

Notre Dame (nd’tr’ dam’) 

Nova Hispania (n6d/vii his-pa’- 
ni-ii) 

Nox (ndks) 

Noyes (noiz) 

Nuevo Reyno (n60-a’vo ra- 
é’nd) 

Nukuheva (n60-k60-ha’ vi) 

Nunivak (né0/ni-vik) 

Nupee (nd0’pé) 

Oates (6ts) 

Ocaywita (6-kii-é-wé'ta) 

Ochtertyre (6x’tér-tir) 

Odenwald-(0’dén-valt’) 

Odin (6’din) 

Odysseus (6-dis’iis) 

Odyssey (60’%-si) 

Oecope (6-4-k6’pa) 

(none (é-nd’/né) 

Ogallala (6-gi-li/1i) 

Oinos (oi‘nds) 

Olney (6l'ni) 

Olympos; Olumpos (6-lim’piis) 

Omnipotent (6m-nip’6-tént) 

Omoo (6-m60’) 

Ophir (6’fér) 

Orellana (6-ral-yii/na) 

Orestes (6-rés’téz) 

Orewelle (6r’a-wél’é) 

Orgunjé (6r’gd0n'ja’) . 

Orinocoponi (6’ri-nd-k6-po’né) 

Orleanist (6r’lé-Hn‘ist) 

Orleans (6r/]i’iin’) 

Ormus (6r’mitiz) 

Orocotona (6-rd-k6-td’n4i) 

Orsino (6r-s@’nd) 

Ossian (6sh‘in) 

Otranto (6-tran’td) 

Otterbourne (&t/ér-biirn) 

Outre Mer (d0tr’ mér) 

Ovid (dv’‘id) 

Oxus (6x’tis) 

Ozanna le Cure (6-24’nA 1é- 
kur) 

Ozymandias (6’zi-min’di-as) 

Padraic Colum (pii‘drik kdlm) 

Padua (piid’ii-a) 

Paisley (piiz’li) 

Palatye (pii’lii-té’é) 

Palomides (pi-lém/i-déz) 

Pambamarea = (piim-bii-mir’- 
ki) 

Pamela (piim’é-la) 

Pamere (pa-mér’) 

Pandemonium (pin'dé-m0d’ni- 
tim) 

Panope (piin’6-pé) 

Paracelsus (pir-a-sél’sits) 

Pareae (piir’sé) 

Parian (pi-ri/in) 

Parisienne (pa’ré/zyén’) 

Parnassus (piir-nis’tis) 

Parnes (piir’néz) 

Paros (pa’rds) 


Pasha (pa-shii’; pash’ii) 

Pasquin (pis’kwin) 

Passy (pi’sé’) 

Pasteur (pas’ tir’) 

Pater (pa’tér) 

Patibularius (pa’tib-ti-la’ri-is) 

Patmos (pit’mds) 

Patna (pit’na) 

Patroclus (pa-tro’klis) 

Paulinus (p6-li’niis) 

Pavillon (pa’vé’y6n’) 

Paynim (piy’nim) 

Pays de Vaud (pa’é’dé’vo’) 

Peden (péd’n) 

Pegasus (pég’a-stis) 

Pekuah (pé-k60’a) 

Pelops (pé’léps) 

Pelorus (pé-l6’rits) 

Pendragon (pén-drig’tin) 

Penelope (pé-nél’6-pé) 

Pepin (pép’in; Fr. pé’p&n’) 

Pepys (péps; péps; pép’ts) 

Peran-Wisa (pér’iin-wé’sa) 

Pericles (pér’i-kléz) 

Péronne (pi’r6n’) 

Persepolis (pér-sép’6-lis) 

Pertelote (pér-té/l6t) 

Peshawur (pé-shii’wér) 

Petit-André (pé’té’tin’dra’) 

Petrarch (pé’triirk) 

Phaedria (f6’dri-a) 

Pharaoh (fa’rd; fa/ra-5) 

Pharamond (fa’ra-ménd; Fr. 
fa’ra’m6N’) 

Phebe (fé’bé) 

Pheidippides (fi-dip’i-déz) 

Phidias (fid’i-As) 

Philaster (fi-lAs’tér) 

Philhellene (fil’hél/@n; fil’hél- 

én’) 

Philippi (fi-lfp’t) 

Philistine (fi-lis’tin) 

Philomel (fil’6-mél) 

Philotime (fil’é-tim; four syl- 
lables in Spenser) 

Phocian (f6’shiin) 

Phoebo (f@’bd) 

Phoenix (fé’niks) 

Phoibos (foi’bés) 

Phryne (fri’/né) 

Picardye (pik’ar-dé’s) 

Pic de Finiels (pék dé fé’- 
nytl’) 

Piers (pérz) 

Pindarie (pin-dar’ie) 

Pindarus (pin-dar‘ts) 

Pinero (pi-nér’d) 

Plan de Font Morte (plain dé 
fON mort) 

Plantagenet (plin-t&j/é-n&t) 

Pleiades (plé/ya-déz) 

Pleiads (plé’yidz) 

Plessis le Pare (plé’sé’lé’park’) 

Plessis-lés-Tours — (pl&’sé7-la’- 
toor’) 

Plotinus-Montaigne 
ntis; see Montaigne) 

Poborino (pd-bd-ré’nd) 


(pl6-ti’- 
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Pokanoket (p6/ka-n6’két) 

Polymnia (po-lim’ni-a) 

Polyphemus (p6l’j-fé’mis) 

Pomponius Mela (pdm-pd/ni- 
tis mé’li) 

Pomposo (pém-pd’sd) 

Ponce de Leon (pién’tha da 


14-dn’) 

Pont de Montvert (pon’ dé’ 
mon’ vér’) 

Popayan (po-pi-yiin’) 

Popocatapetl (p6-pd' ka-ta- 
péet’’l) 


Porphyro (por’fi-ré) 
Portobello (por’td-bél’s) 
Poseidon (pé-si’ddn) 

Poul (pool) 

Poules (pd’lés) 

Pradelles (pra’dél’) 

Prelude (prél/ad; pré’lid) 

Prior Aymer (pri/ér 4’mér) 

Procrustean (pro-kriis’té-An) 

Proem (prd’ém) 

Proserpina (pré-str’ pi-na) 

Prospice (prés’pi-s@) 

Proteus (pro’tiis) 

Provengal (Eng. prd-vén’s&l) 

Pruce (prii’sé) 

Psalmanazar (sil/ma-na’zér) 

Psyche (si’ké) 

Ptolemais (tdl/é-ma’is) 

Pulcinello (pd0l’/ché-nél’15) 

Punjab (ptin-jiaib’) 

Pusey (pii’zi) 

Putapayma (p6o-tii-pii-é’mii) 

Putyma (p60-té’mii) 

Pygmalion (pig-ma’li-dn) 

Pyncheon (pin’chitin) 

Pynson (pin’sdn) 

Pyquag (pi’quag) 

Pyramus (pir’a-mitis) 

Pyrrhus (pir’tis) 

Pythagoras (pi-thiig’d-ris) 

Pytheas (pith’é-Xs) 

Pythoness (pith’d-nés) 

Qua Cursum Ventus (qua kar’ 
stim vén’ttis; L. qua ko6r’- 
sdom wén’tdos) 

Quatre Bras (ka’tr’ brit’) 

Quharity (qua-ha’ri-ti) 

Quisquilibus (kwis-kwil/i-bis) 

Quissac (ké’sak’) 

Quito (ké’td) 

Racine (ra‘sén’) 

Rafael. See Raphael 

Raleigh (r6/l¥; r&l’X) 

Rambures (riin’biir’) 

Raphael (rii’fa-él) 

Ratisbon (riit/is-bén) 

Raveloe (ri/vé-l5) 

Ravensheuch (ra/vénz-hi) 

Razis (rii-zés’) 

Régis Senac (ra’zhé’ sé’nak’) 

Reidswire (ridz’wir) 

Reldresal (rél’drés’i1) 

Religio Laici (ré-lij/i-6 1a/i-si) 

Religio Medici (ré-lij'i-6 méd’i- 
si) 


PRONUNCIATION LIST OF PROPER NAMES 


Reliques (ré-léks’) 

Rembrandt (rém’brint) 

Renaissance (rén’é-siins’; ré- 
na/sins; Fr. ré-né'siins’) 

Renan (ré-niin’) 

Reni (rA’né) 

Repplier (rép'lér) 

Requiem (ré’kwi-ém; rék/wi- 
ém) 

Ressaldar (ré’/sil-dar’) 

Reve (ra/vé) 

Reveillé (ré-val’ya; U. S. rév’- 
6-18’) 

Reynal (ra’/nal’) 

Reynard (ra/nird; rén’ard) 

Rhene (rén) 

Rhenish (rén‘ish) 

Rhinegrave Gottfried (rin’grav 
got’ frét) 

Rhoecus (ré’kiis) 

Rhymer (ri/mér) 

Rigaud (ré’gd’) 

Riis (rés) 

Rio Grande (ré’6 griin’da) 

Rochefoucauld (résh’f60’k6’) 

Roderick Dhu (réd’ér-ik di’) 

Roget (r6’zhé’) 

Rokeby (rék’bi) 

Roland (rd’/land; Fr. rd/lan’) 

Rolle (761) 

Romano (r6-mii’nd) 

Romanticism (r6-man’ti-siz’m) 

Romney (rém/‘ni) 

Romola (rém’6-14) 

Roncesvaux (roNs’vo’) 

Roosevelt (r6’z6-[roz] vélt) 

Rosamond (r6z’a-miind) 

Rosciused (résh’tist) 

Roslin (r62’lin) 

Rossetti (ré-sét’é) 

Rouge Sanglier (rd0zh san’ glé’- 
ya’) 

Rouncivale (roun’si-val’) 

Roundel (roun’dél) 

Rousseau (r60’s6’) 

Roussi (160’sé”) 

Rowley (rou’li) 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(rd0’ bii-yiit; 6’mar ki-yim’) 

Ruce (rii’sé) 

Rue Dundt (rit dii’nd’) 

Ruksh (ro0ksh) 

Rustum (rits’[rd6s]ttim) 

Ruthwell (rith’wél) 

Rydal (7i’dil) 

Rymer (ri/mér) 

Sabine (sa’bin) 

Sacheverell (sa-shév’ér-él) 

Sacré Coeur (sa’/kra’ kr’) 

Saga (sii’ga) 

Sagnerousse (san’yé’rd0s’) 

Sahib (si’fb) 

Saima (sii/é-mii) 

St. Asaph (a’sif) / 

St. Benoit (sin’bé/nwa’) 

St. Etienne de Valée Fran- 
caise (sin’ta’/tyén’ dé va'la’ 
fran’ séz’) 


St. Germain de Calberte (sin/- 
zhér’mén’ dé’kal’/bért’) 

St. Jean du Gard (sin zhin 
dii gar) 

St. Juan de Alfaraehe (siin 
hwan da 4l-fii-rii’cha) 

St. Keyne (kén) 

St. Malo (sin’ma’ld’) 

St. Martin de Frugéres (sin’- 
miir’tin dé frii/zhér’) 

St. Neot (né’tit; nét) 

St. Omer (6’mér) 

St. Pierre (sin’pyér’) 

St. Preux (sin’pré’) 

Sala (8814) 

Saladin (sil/4-din) 

Salamon (sa/la’m6n’) 

Salathiel Pavy (sa-la’thi-él pa/- 
vi) 

Salic (sAl’/ik) 

Salonica (sii’lé-né’ki) 

Salore (sa-lor’) 

Samareand (sam/’ar-kant’) 

Samoa (si-m6/a; sii’m6-ii) 

Sand (sind; Fr. sind) 

Sandburg (sand’biirg) 

Sandys (sin’dis; sindz) 

San Joaquin (sin wii-kén’) 

San Juan (sin hwiin’) 

Sanoy (si-noi’; Fr. sa/’nwii’) 

Santa Cruz (sin’ta kr6oz’) 

Santa Fe (siin’ta fa’) 

Sapor (sa’poor) 

Sarandi (sii-riin’dé) 

Sarasate (sii’rii-sii’ ta) 

Sartor Resartus (siir’tor ré- 
sir’ tits) 

Satalye (si’ta-lé’é) 

Saturnalia (sit’tir-na’li-a) 

Satyr (sit’ér; sa’tér) 

Saus und Braus (sous dont 
brous) 

Savel (sit-vél’) 

Saxe-Coburg (siks-k6’birg) 

Seald (skAld) 

Scanderbeg (skiin’dér-bég) 

Scarlatti (skiir-lat’té) 

Scathelocke (skath’lo6k) 

Scherer (shér’ér) 

Schiraz (shé’riiz) 

Schoeneus (ské’niis) 

Schonwaldt (shén’vilt) 

Scipio (sip’I-d) 

Sclavonian (skl4-v6’ni-an) 

Scotia (sk6’shi-a) 

Scotus (skd’tiis) 

Scribe (skréb) 

Seylla (sila) 

Séguier (sa/gya’) 

Seine (sin) 

Seistan (si-és-tiin’) 

Sejanus (sé-ja’ntis) 

Seneschal (sén’é-shil) 

Senlac (sén’/lik) 

Sennacherib (s¢-nik’ér-ih) 

Serapion (sér-ip’é-6n) 

Sesame (sés’a-mé) 

Seyton (sa’t’n) 
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Shah Nameh (shii nii’ma) 

Shalott (sha-l6t’) 

Shalum (sha/litm) 

Shambles (shiim/’b’lz) 

Shinar (shi’nar) 

Sibyls (sib’ilz) 

Sieur (syér) 

Signor (sé’/nydr) 

Sigurd the Volsung (zé’goord; 
vol/sdong) 

Silenus (si-lé’ntis) 

Siloa (si-16’a; in Milton si’ld) 

Silvius (sil’vi-ts) 

Simeon Strunsky 
strtin’ski) 

Simeon Stylites (sim/é-6n_ sti- 
li’téz) 

Sinai (si’ni; si’ni-i) 

Sir-Daria (sér-dir’yii) 

Sire de Maletroit (sér dé mal’- 
trwii’) 

Siward (sé’wiird) 

Skagerrack (sgiig’ér-rak) 

Skene (skén) 

Skye (ski) 

Sligo (sli’g5) 

Slovaks (sld-viks’) 

Sluys (slois) 

Snowdoun (snd/d’n) 

Soames Forsyte (sdmz for’sit) 

Socrates (sdk’ra-téz) 

Sohrab (s6-riib’) 

Soissons (swa’s6n’) 

Solange (s0’linzh) 

Soldan (sél’dan) 

Solidar (s0'lé’dor’) 

Sotelo (s6-tél’6) 

Souter (sd0’tér) 

Southey (south’s; stith’i) 

Spayne (spa’/né) 

Spens (spéns) 

Spey (spa) 

Spurzheim (spdorts’him) 

Stagirite (st&j/i-rit) 

Starkenfaust (shtark’@n-foust) 

Steiner (stin’ér) 

Stoke Poges (po’jis) 

Strachey (stra’ché) F 

Strath-Endrick (strath-tn‘drik) 

Strath-Ire (strath-ir’) 

Strato (strato) 

Streatham (strét’im) 

Strunsky (strtin’sky) 

Stygian (stij’i-in) 

Sudan (s00’diin) 

Suffolk (siif’tik) 

Surluse (sfir’l60s”) 

Sutlej (stit’lsj) 

Swahili (swii-hé’lé) 

Swedenborgianism 
bor’ ji-in-izm) 

Synge (sing) 

Tabard (tib’ard) 

Taillefer (t& ye’ fér’) 

Tamburlaine (tim’/bér-lin) 

Tanais (tii-nii’és) 

Tandil (tiin-dél’) 

Tannhiiuser (tiin’hoi-zér) 


y doy 
(stm’e-on 


(swe’dén- 
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Tantallon (tin-tal’6n) 

Tara (tira; tir’) 

Tarbell (tar’bél) 

Tarnon (tar’n6n’) 

Tartre (tar’tré) 

Tavan (ta’viin’) 

Te Deum (té dé’tim) 

Tees (téz) 

Teios (té’ds) 

Teith (téth) 

Tejend (té-jénd’) 

Telemachus (té-lém’a-kis) 

Tempe (tém/pé) 

Tenebrae (tén’é-bré) 

Tesreau (tés’rd) 

Teviot (té/vi-tt; tiv’i-5t) 

Thais (tha’is) 

Thames (témz) 

Thanatopsis (thin-a-tép’sis) 

Theocrite (thé/6-krit) 

Theocritus (thé-6k’ri-tiis) 

Théophile Gautier (ta’6’fél’ 
g0'tya’) 

Thermadon (thér’ma-ddn) 

Theseus (thé’siis; thé’sé-ts) 

Thestylis (thés’ti-lis) 

Thevet (thé’vét) 

Thibault (té’b6’) 

Thisbe (thiz’bé) 

Thor (thér) 

Thoreau (thd’r6d; thd-rd’) 

Thrale. (thral) 

Thyrsis (thfr’sis) 

Ti (té) 

Tibboos (té-bd0s’) 

Tibet (ti-bét’; tib’&t) 

Tieck (ték) 

Tiel Wetzweiler (tél véts’vil-ér) 

Tietjens (tét’yéns) 

Timon (ti/moén) 

Timotheus (ti-md’thé-ts) 

Tinchel (tin’chél) 

Tintagil (tin-tij/i) 

Tintern (tin’térn) 

Titan (ti’tin) 

Titania (ti-ta’/ni-a) 

Titanic (ti-tin’ik) 

Tithonus (ti-thdn’ts) 

Titinius (ti-tin’-ts) 

Tivitivas (té-vé’téviis) 

Tombea (tém-bé’s) 

Tongres (ton’gr’) 

Tono Bungay (t6’nd biing’ga) 

Toorkmuns (tdork’mitinz) 

Topago (t6-pii’ gd) 

Toparimaca (t6-pii’ré-mii’kii) 

Topiwari (t6-pé-wii/ré) 

Torcuato (toér-kwii’to) 

Torre (tér) 

Tortuga (tér-td0’gii) 

Toulouse (t60'160z’) 

Tours (t6or) 

Trafalgar (tra-fil/gar) 

Trath Treroit (trith tré-roit’) 

Travers (triv’érz) 

Trelawney (tré-l6/n¥) 
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Triermain (trér’man) 

Tristan 1’ Hermite 
lér’mét’) 

Tristram (tris’trim) 

Triton (tri’t6n) 

Troilus and Criseyde (tro’i-lis; 
kris-sa’/dé) 

Trois-Eschelles (trwit’zé’shél’) 

Trosach (trds’tik) 

Troyes (trwii) 

Tryon (tri’tin) 

Tuileries (twé’lér-iz; Fr. twél’- 
ré’) 

Tukas (td0’kas) 

Tullibardine (tul’i-bir’din) 

Turkye (tiir-ké’é) 

Tusitala (td0’sé-tit’la) 

Tyndale (tin’dl) 

Tyne (tin) 

Typee (ti-pé’) 

Tyrones (ti-rdnz’) 

Uam-Var (i/im-viar’) 

Udall (a’dal) 

Udolpho (ti-dél’fo) 

Uganda (00-giin’dii) 

Uhland (60’lant) 

Ulalume (0’1a-ld0m) 

Ulfius (al’fi-tis) 

Una (i’ [60] na) 

Untermeyer (tin’tér-miér) 

Uraba (60-ri-bii’) 

Urien (y60’ri-én) 

Urim (a’rim) 

Usher (ish’ér) 

Ussel (ii’sél’) 

Uther (a’thér) 

Utopia (ti-td’pi-a) 

Utrecht (a’tr&kt) 

Vachel (va’/chél) 

Vaconeldiablo (vii-kd-nél’dyii’- 
blo) 

Vailima (vi-lé’ma) 

Valdarno (vil-dir’nd) 

Valentinian (vAl-én’tin’j-in) 

Val Francesque (val’fran’s&sk’) 

Vallambrosa (vAl/Am-brd’za) 

Valleraugue (val’‘rig’) 

Vanamee (viin’’-mé) 

Vathek (vith’ék) 

Vaudemont (vid’m6n’) 

Vauxhall (véx-hdél’) 

Velay (vé’la’) 

Vennachar (vén’h-Kiir) 

Ventre St. Gris (viin’tr’siin’ gré”Y 

Venustulus (vén’ts’tii-ltis) 

Verdi (var'dé) 

Verges (viir’jéz) 

Verres (vér’éz) 

Versailles (vér’si’yé) 

Verulam (vér’d0-lim) 

Ververt (vér’ ver’) 

Veuillot (vi/yd’) 

Vich (viK) 

Vich Ian Vobr (vix’é[i]/iin vor’) 

Villars (vé'lar’) 

Villefort (vél'fér’) 


(tré’stan 


Vilna (vil’na) : 

Vin-de-Grave (vin’dé’griiv’) 

Vipont (vé’p6n’) 

Virgilian (vér-jil’J-an) 

Vivarais (vé’va’ré’) 

Vive la France (vév la friins) 

Volpone (vél-pd'né) 

Voltaire (v6l’tar’) 

von Weber (fén va'bér) 

Wacarima (wii-kii-ré’mii) 

Wagner (vig’nér) 

Walden (w6l’dén) 

Waller (w6l’ér) 

Walloons (w6-160nz’) 

Walmesley (wiimz’li) 

Waraweete (wii-ri-wa’a-ta) 

Ware (wa’ré) 

Warwick (wdr’ik) 

Weald (wéld) 

Weir (wér) 

Wenceslaus (wén’sés-lés) 

Weser (va'zér; wé’zér) 

Whitsuntide (hwit’s’n-tid’) 

Widdemer (wid’&mér) 

Widsith (wéd’séth) 

Wiglaf (wég’lif) 

Wikiri (wé-ké’ré) 

Wilhelm Meister 
mis’ tér) 

Wilhelmus Kieft (vil’hél-miis 
kéft’) 

Wollaston (w60l’a-stiin) 

Womonoo (wd-m6-n60’) 

Woolwich (wool’ich; ij) 

Worde (word) 

Wotton (wdt’tin) 

Wouter van Twiller (w6o’tér 
vin twil’ér) 

Wrexham (réks’im) 

Wurtzburg (virts’boork) 

Wycherly (wik’ér-li) 

Wyclif (wik’lif) 

Wye (wi) 

Wynken de Worde (wing’kin 
dé word) 

Xanadu (ziin’a-ddo) 

Yaanek (yi’nék) 

Yahoos (yii’hdoz) 

Yanansk (yi-niinsk’) 

Yarrow (yiir’d) 

Yeats (yAts) 

Ygerne (égérn’) 

Ypocras (é’pd-kriis’) 

Ypres (@’prés; Fr. ép’r’) 

Zal (zal) 

Zanzibar (ziin’zi-bir’) 

Zenocrate (zén’dk’ra-té) 

Zephyr (zéf’ér) 

Zephyrus (zéf’i-rts) 

Zeus (ziis) 

Zhigansk (zhé-gansk’) 

Zimri (zim’ri) 

Zirrah (zi’rii) 

Zoarrah (zd-ir'rii) 

Zoilus (z6’i-liis) 

Zoroaster (z6/ré-hs’tér) 


(vil’bélm 
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American Literature: history of, in Book 
II, 10-11, 14; study questions and sug- 
gestions on, 47-48 

Anthologies, 4 

Ballads, in Book I, 8 

Building a course of study: criteria for, 
5-6; freedom of teacher in, 6, 19-20: 
general suggestions to teacher in select- 
ing material for, 44-46; pupils may help 


in, 67-68; detailed suggestions to teacher - 


in selecting material from each book in 
the Literature and Life Series, 93-99 

Classics: list of those given in part in 
Literature and Life, with plan for study, 
72; advantages of separate, 3; disad- 
vantages of separate, 3-4 

Class projects. See Projects for classroom 
use 

College Entrance Requirements: as guide 
in planning the course, 45; how the 
Interature and Life Series meets, 114 

Composition: oral and written, 21; train- 
ing in, 63-65 

Contemporary literature, why included in 
Literature and Life, 7 

Course of study. See Building a course of 
study 

Criteria for building a course of study, 
5-6. See also Building a course of study 

Criticism (judgment), developing power of 
in pupils, 7 

“Dalton Plan” for individual instruction, 
59-61 

Differences in pupils. 
ferences 

Drama, as type of literature, 33-35 

Dramatization, as aid to understanding 
literature, 32, 33, 34 

English literature, history of, in Book IV, 
14-15 

Essay, the, as type of literature, 35-37 

Examinations, 74-83; types of objective, 
75; how to prepare objective, 75-83; 
samples of various types, for Literaturé 
and Life: simple recall, 76-77; comple- 
tion, 77-78; multiple response, 78-79; 
true-false, 79-81; best-answer, 81-82; 
matching, 82-83 


See Individual dif- 


History of literature: purpose of, 4; teach- 
ing, 7-8, 10-11, 12-13, 14-15, 46 

Individual differences, in pupils: provisions 
made for, 6, 8, 20; to be considered in 
building an independent course, 20: 
grouping of, 59; “Dalton Plan” for, with 
suggested contracts, 59-61 

Literature and Life: organization of, 6-17: 
Book I, 8-9; Book II, 9-11; Book III. 
11-18; Book IV, 13-17; general plan of, 
summarized, 17; introductions, purpose 
and use of, 6, 8, 9, 17-19, 46, 69; ques- 
tions for pupil’s guidance, 18; editorial 
apparatus of, 18-19; organizing the ma- 
terial for classroom use, 44-48 

Memorizing, 72-73 

Meter, teaching, 41-42; see also Appendix 
V, page 130 

Narration as type of literature, 30-33 

Notebooks, use of, 21, 65 

Novel, the, different types studied, 10 

Objective examinations. See Examinations 

Objectives and materials for a high-school 
reading-literature course, 29 

Oral composition, 21, 63-65 

Poetry: how to teach, 38-43; getting the 
thought of, 38; vizualization in reading, 
39-40; showing the emotion of, 40; 
meter in, 41-42; memorizing, 72-73 

Publishers, addresses of, 133 

Projects for classroom use: class scrap- 
books, 65; lantern slides, 66; phonograph 
records, 66; films, 66; programs for 
special days, 66 

Pronunciation, 69; list of proper names 
pronounced, 157 

Reading: teaching to pupils, 7, 23-29; 
classroom tests for speed in, 23-24; how 
to increase speed in, 24-25; comprehen- 
sion, importance of, 25-26; classroom 
tests for comprehensions in, 26-27; 
standardized tests in, 27; and future 
guidance of pupils’ outside, 43, 70-71. 
See also Supplementary reading 

Reports by pupils: oral or written, value 
of, 64 

Requirements, college entrance. See Col- 
lege entrance requirements. 
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Reviews, 84-92; outline for on Book I, 
84-86; outline for on Book II, 86-88; 
outline for on Book III, 88-89; outline 
for on Book IV, 89-90; outline for on 
the series as a whole, 90-92 

Selections: Criteria for choice of, 3, 5; 
organic grouping of, 5; character of in 
Literature and Infe, 6 

Shakespeare, how he is studied in the 
Literature and Life series, 9-10, 14 

Supplementary reading: guidance of pu- 
pils, 43, 70-71; questions for testing, 71; 
list of, with addresses of publishers, 137 

Tests: of speed in reading, 23-24; of com- 
prehension, 25-26; how to use results of 
28-29: use of standardized reading, 27; 


INDEX TO MANUAL 


bibliography of standardized reading for 
determining understanding of words, 68. 
See also Examinations 

Type lessons: how to begin, 49; assign- 
ments, 50, 57; reading aloud, 50-51; a 
specimen lesson, 51-56; review lesson, 
58-59; individual instruction, 59-61 

Types of literature: should be subordinate 
in high-school course, 4; complete out- 
line of Interature and Ivfe Series by 
types, 114. See Drama, Narration, 
Essay 

Types of objective examinations. See Ex- 
aminations 

Word-study, 68-69 

Work, getting the pupil to, 62-68 
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